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MISS HEMPEL MAKES 
DEBUT IN NEW YORK 


Berlin’s Favorite Coloratura So- 
prano Warmly Applauded at 
Metropolitan 


HE much-heralded revival of Meyer- 
beer’s “Huguenots” at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House was consummated on Fri- 
day evening of last week. It had been 
postponed pending the belated arrival of 
Frieda Hempel, to whom it had been de- 
cided to entrust the florid réle of Mar- 
guerite de Valois. Managerial intention 
had reserved for Meyerbeer’s long-silent 
opera the coveted privilege of inaugurating 
the season, but an untimely attack of in- 
fluenza laid Miss Hempel low, deferred her 
departure from Germany and thwarted Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza’s determinations. So “Manon 
Lescaut” supplanted it as a first-night at- 
traction and long before the final curtain 
fell on the “Huguenots” last week there 
was a very prevalent feeling of thankful- 
ness that such had been the case. 
It was a very large and a very brilliant 
audience that assisted at the resuscitation 


last week and during the first half of the 
evening, at any rate, it was very enthusias- 
tic. That this enthusiasm was entirely for 
the brilliancy of the production and the 
work of certain of the principals was made 
manifest by the general trend of entr’acte 
comment, which found not a word of sym- 
pathy for the dreariness and the almost un- 
believable inanities of Meyerbeer’s music. 
In addition to Miss Hempel the brightest 
luminaries of the cast were Mr. Caruso, to 
whom fell the part of Raoul; Mme. Des- 
tinn, who was Valentine; Bella Alten, the 
Urbain, and Mr. Scotti, the Count de 
Nevers. Mr. Rothier assumed the role of 
St. Bris, while Mr. Didur sang Marcel. Un- 
doubtedly bygone days have seen some of 
these characters sustained by more capable 
hands, but the present management has for 
the most part cast the opera as efficiently 
as the vocal means at its disposal permit. 

Before the second act was half over it 
had become clear that the crux of the even- 
ing’s interest was the performance of 
Frieda Hempel. The young soprano could 
certainly have found no grounds for cavil- 
ing on the score of New York enthusiasm. 
The whole house burst into a whirlwind of 
annlause after she had sung the first few 
florid phrases of Marguerite’s initial aria 
and at the conclusion of the number the 
progress of the performance was halted 
again.. Repeatedly throughout the scene in 
the gardens of Chenonceaux the applausive 
demonstrations were repeated and when the 
curtain fell the artist was called before it 
about ten times while ushers unloaded 
basketfuls of flowers at her feet. Miss 
Hempel, indeed, dominated this act, which 
constitutes practically the sum and _ sub- 
stance of her share in the opera. A few 
measures of recitative fall to her lot in the 
third act, but these afford her no oppor- 
tunity to shine. 


Handicapped by First Appearance 


Miss Hempel’s European reputation has 
been fixed at so lofty an altitude that one 
felt justified in looking for accomplish- 
ments truly phenomenal. On the other 
hand, it has been said that she is not al- 
ways at her best at first appearances, that 
she must be heard more than once to be 
appreciated at her true value. Obviously 
then, it would be gross injustice to set a 
definitive and final valuation upon her work 
on the strength of what she did last week, 
admirable as much of it was. The young 
woman was perceptibly nervous at the out- 
set. Besides, she had completed a rough 
ocean trip only a few days before, during 
which she had experienced the effects of 
the weather to a disconcerting extent. 
Last, but not least, it would be a graceless 
task to seek to determine the subtler poten- 
tialities of any singer’s art before she has 
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JOSEF LHEVINNE, 


Distinguished Russian Pianist Who Has Returned to America for Another Tour 
and Who Made His Reappearance in New York with the Philharmonic Or- 


chestra This Week 





TO SUBSIDIZE BOSTON OPERA 


Mayor Fitzgerald Again Petitions State 
Legislature for Authority 


30sTON, Dec. 31.—In a petition to the 
Massachusetts legislature, Mayor John 
Fitzgerald yesterday asked for the neces- 
sary authority to enable the city of Boston 
to subsidize the Boston Opera House. He 
is convinced that the institution is of such 
artistic importance that the municipality 
should assist in its support 

The bill offered by the Mayor provides 
that the city may appropriate, for the use 
of the opera house each year, an amount 
not exceeding that of the real estate tax 
for which the institution is assessed. 

Mr. Fitzgerald feels that the opera cre- 
ates new business in considerable amount, 
as well as being responsible for giving the 
city prominence as an artistic center. For 
that reason he thinks the taxpayers should 
be glad to remit the several thousand dol- 
lars in tax bills which the opera house now 
has to pay. 

But some of the taxpayers fail to feel 
that way about it, and have signified their 
intention of opposing the bill. The subject 
was. first agitated by Mayor. Fitzgerald a 


year ago, and at that time there were sev- 
eral who protested that such action 
amounted to the showing of favors to a 
special class. They argued that if the op- 
era house was subsidized the theaters would 
perhaps follow suit and claim they, too, 
were deserving of municipal support on 
similar grounds. 





Move for Opera at Century Theater 


Some of the stockholders of the Cen- 
tury Theater in New York are preparing 
a petition to the directors of that institu- 
tion and the Metropolitan Opera Company 
to arrange for a series of operatic per- 
formances in that auditorium. The stock- 
holders maintain that works like “II Bar- 
biere di Siviglia” are too delicate for an 
auditorium the size of the Metropolitan 
and that the Century Theater is the place 
for such operas and ballets as are given at 
the Opéra Comique in Paris. 

Such an experiment was tried at the 
New Theatér in its first season. “II Bar- 
biere di Siviglia” was sung there, as was 
that much lighter opera, “La Fille du Mme. 
Angot,” and such works as “Werther” and 
German operas like “Czar und Zimmer- 
mann.” 


Entered at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., as mail matter of the Second Class 
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LHBVINNE REAPPEARS 


ns 


yes Tschaikowsky Concerto Elo 
/ quent Performance in His 
Debut for Season 


Josef Lhévinne reappeared in New York 
for the first time this season at last Sun- 
day afternoon’s concert of the Philhar- 
monic. The distinguished pianist played the 
glorious and ever fresh B Flat Minor Con- 
certo of Tschaikowsky, which for melodic 
lavishness and variety of glowing color 
ranks with the piano concertos of Schu- 
mann, Rubinstein and Grieg. Mr. Lhévinne 
has been heard in this work many times, but 
never has he touched greater heights nor 
delivered its message more eloquently than 
in this instsance. He was warmly greeted 
when the audience first caught sight of him 
and had a royal reception when he reached 
the end of the concerto. 

The marvelous uplifting, surging opening 
phrases of the first movement require above 
all things a sweeping breadth in their de- 
livery. This quality Mr. Lhévinne is able 
to impart to them in full measure. He 
played them with imposing weightiness and 
amplitude of style, beauty and volume of 
tone and trenchancy of rhythm. Admirable 
in its brilliancy was his performance of the 
scintillant cadenza in this movement, and 
the graceful decorative passage work in the 
second division was enchanting. There were 
the requisite fire and vivacity in the dash- 
ing finale, and Mr, Lhévinne seemed, fur- 
thermore, to sound the poetic note more 
deeply than has sometimes been the case in 
the past. 

The remainder of the program offered 
Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony, Liszt’s 
“Les Préludes’”—which Mr. Stransky does 
so stirringly—Saint-Saéns’s “Phaéton” and 
the “William Tell” Overture. It was good 
to hear Saint-Saéns’s finely melodious tone 
poem once more. The warmth of its recep- 
tion suggests the wisdom of more frequent 
presentations of this composer’s symphonic 
poems. Surely Mr. Stransky might find it 
worth his while to give the C Minor Sym- 
phony a hearing. 

There were not a few, it may safely be 
surmised, to whom the performance of the 
Rossini Overture at a Philharmonic concert 
came as something of a surprise and who 
may have deemed it a rather superfluous 
item, even for a Sunday concert. However, 
the late Joseph Pulitzer’s stipulations in 
respect to the “popular” nature of certain 
Philharmonic concerts may be accepted as 
the necessary justification for its presence. 
It was very well played. H. F. P. 


Other comments on Mr. Lhévinne’s per- 
formance: 


His playing is marked by a remarkably sure 
and accurate technic, a grasp of most of the 
technical problems that are put before the pianist, 
and a command of rich and sonorous tone. He 
is a conscientious and unpretending artist, who is 
absorbed in the music he is playing, and makes 
no suggestion of personal display or appeal to the 
wonder of the unthinking.—T7he Times. 

Mr. Lhévinne’s’ interpretation of Tschaikowsky’s 
very charming work was marked by purity of 
style and tone, simplicity and balance. It gave 
the audience a great deal of pleasure and con- 
vinced all those who heard it that since he played 
here last Mr. Lhévinne has added much to his 
artistic stature.—T7he American. 

It seemed as if two instruments were respond- 
ing simultaneously to Lhévinne’s padded fingers, 
so tremendous were the climaxes of sound he 
evoked, so full, so round, so sensuous was the 
tone he produced in the most delicate pianissimi. 
Yet there was never a suggestion of harshness in 
his touch, never a suggestion of forcing.—The 
Press. 





Julia Culp Victim of Jewel Robber as 
She Sails for American Tour 


Lonpon, Dec. 28.—Mme. Julia Culp, the 
famous /ieder singer, set sail for the United 
States on the Carmania to-day minus 
$12,500 worth of jewels which had been 
stolen during her trip here from Berlin 
Other passengers on the Campania were 
Paulo Gruppe, the ’cellist; Coenraad v. Bos, 
the pianist, and T. Tertius Noble, the or- 
ganist of York Minster, who goes for a re- 
cital tour and probably to accept the post of 
organist of St. Thomas’s Church in New 
York, 
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NO ESCAPING NERVOUSNESS FOR 
TRUE ARTIST, SAYS LHEVINNE 





** Thirteen ” 





As Reputation Increases Sense of Responsibility Keeps Pace; and 
the Bigger the Artist the More He Worries About Doing 
Himself Justice—Only Nerveless Performers Are Those Who 
Have Nothing to Lose—--Pianist Lhevinne and the Fatal 








HE infallibility of the proverb that all 
good things happen by threes is not 
exactly borne out in the case of Josef Lhé- 
vinne, who sailed into New York with the 
blizzard on Christmas eve. The fact: is 
that the Russian pianist, in two of his pre- 
ceding American tours, set forth upon his 
expedition on the thirteenth of the month. 
Nothing untoward happened and soon Mr. 
Lhévinne (in whose full name, incidentally, 


there are thirteen letters) became one of 
those boastful mortals who consider them- 
selves immune from the baleful influences 
of the awe-inspiring date. In fact, he ac- 
tually prated thereof. This year, however, 
he found, to his humiliation and consid- 
erable personal inconvenience, that his pride 
was of the inconvenient kind which goeth 
before a fall. He said good-bye to friends 
and family on the thirteenth of December 
and headed for Liverpool and the Lusi- 
tania. He deigned benignly to take an 
early Channel boat, so that if he reached 
England with two or three hours’ delay he 
could still manage to make the necessary 
railway connections. 

As soon as he boarded the Channel 
steamer Mr. Lhévinne’s good fortune took 
leave most unceremoniously. A_ storm 
came up. The boat was delayed—not two 
or three hours, as he had fig- 
ured possible, but more than 
four. When he set foot on 
English soil he found that the 
last train for the Lusitania had 
left. He did not despair ut- 
terly, however, but set about 
deciding whether he would 
rather cross on the Amerika or 
the George Washington. The 
latter achieved the honor of 
transporting him, in the first 
place because several of his pu- 
pils were aboard and in the 
second because he knew the 
captain. To complete the rest 
of the fateful tale it must be 
recorded that the weather kept 
the George Washington 
marooned in Southampton for 
a whole day after Mr. Lhé- 
vinne had boarded her, and 
fourteen tugs could not push 
her out of the harbor. The 
trip itself was a howling tem- 
pest from one end to the other, 
and when all seemed well end- 
ed there was a long hold-up at 
quarantine, 

All of which has induced the 
artist to entertain a_ slightly 
more wholesome awe and re- 
spect for the thirteenth (par- 
ticularly when it coincides with 
a Friday) than he has been in 
the habit of doing. 

Mr. Lhévinne was nervous 
when a representative of Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA saw him the day 
before his appearance with the 
New York Philharmonic. He 
was not moved to nervousness 
through any agency of the hoo- 
doo, but merely because he was to play in 
public the next day. He did not look the 
part, but averred, none the less, that he felt 
excessively uncomfortable. 


Nervousness Increases with Reputation 


“But this is really nothing new with me,” 
he remarked. “It precedes and accompanies 
every concert. It makes no difference how 
often I may play or how many years of 
experience I may already have had on the 
concert platform. The greater one’s repu- 
tation the more nervous one feels. Repu- 
tation! That is at the bottom of it all. 
That is what makes one fear—the idea that 
people are expecting you to measure up to 
a certain height and the frightful sense of 
the responsibility that rests upon your 
shoulders in consequence; the idea that you 
must not only do as well as you have been 
said to do, but that, in order that your 
artistic fame may not come to a dead stand- 
still, that you must do better than before. 
It is a distress, a torment to me before 
concerts and when I first begin to play. It 
wears off and is forgotten as the perform- 
ance progresses. The only persons who 
do not undergo this misery of nervousness 
are those altogether unburdened with any 
artistic reputation. They have nothing to 
lose and hence nothing to worry about. 

“One thing is certain. I shall not be 
numbered among those who do not know 


at what period of their lives to stop playing. 
When I have concluded to my own satis- 
faction that I have had enough I shall call 
a halt and nothing will induce me to alter 
my decision. No, this does not mean that 
I am contemplating anything of the kind 
just at present. But I shall be prepared to 
withdraw when I recognize that the fitting 
moment is at hand. This manner of tour- 
ing is, after all, very tiring—more so in this 
country than in Europe. Moreover, I am 
alone here. There I have my family and 
relatives, whose proximity is always a sig- 
nificant item in the life of an artist.” 

The ill wind that retarded the progress 
of the Channel steamer which conveyed Mr. 
Lhévinne from the Continent to the shores 
of England atoned in some measure for its 
perversity by blowing a bit of good luck 
to the passengers of the George Washing- 
ton. Mr. Lhévinne was not seasick and. he 


was in a mood for music on the way over. ° 


A piano in the drawing-room of the steam- 
ship invited him to try it. Its lure was too 
potent to resist. And so the passengers 
were regaled with daily recitals and, more 
important still, Mr. Lhévinne contrived to 
kill two birds with one stone by accom- 
plishing a great amount of practising. 


The Matter of Memorizing 


“What is more,” he said, “I managed on 
this trip to memorize a piece of music in 





Josef Lhévinne, the Russian Pianist, Mastering a 


Technical Problem 


two days without playing a note of it on 
the piano, but merely by reading it over 
while I was lying in bed. My usual manner 
is to commit a work to memory by going 
over it a few times at the piano, but the 
method I tried in this instance strikes me 
as exceedingly efficacious, especially for 
short pieces. Of course, one has always a 
certain amount of difficulty when first at- 
tempting the newly committed work at the 
keyboard. The mind has grasped it firmly, 
but it is still foreign to the fingers. But it 
does not take long before the two agencies 
are able to perform their functions to- 
gether. 

“I memorize easily. It was hard, at first, 
for the reason that my first piano teacher 
never insisted upon my playing anything 
without my notes. The impression that one 
need not learn to depend upon the retentive 
ness of his memory from the very inception 
of his pianistic training is excessively fool- 
ish. The brain acauires a facility in re- 
taining which is like the flexibility of the 
fingers by virtue of early training. Do not 
exercise the mental faculty and.it will stif- 
fen, as it were, like the fingers if we were 
to defer their use till their early elasticity 
had disappeared. 

_“When I studied with Safonoff he in- 
sisted unconditionally that I come to every 
lesson with my music in my head. It cost 
much painful effort, but I was not 


too old to learn and the process of mem- 
orizing soon began to come easily to me. 
found it further stimulated by my studies 
in harmony and musical theory.” 


The Mechanical Piayer 
There was a certain mechanical piano 
on board Mr. Lhévinne’s steamer which in- 


cluded in its répertoire a piece as inter- 
preted by himself. Mr. Lhévinne is not one 


— 
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Josef Lhévinne, from a_ Photograph 
Made on His Arrival 


of those who see disaster ahead of the 
pianist as a result of piano-playing devices 
of any kind. 

“IT enjoy playing them myself,” he says, 
“and while they stimulate the annetite for 
good music they do not lessen the esteem in 
which real piano-playing is held. To dis- 
cern in them a signal of the future an- 
nihilation of the pianist is, however, fool- 
ish. People enjoy imitations to a certain 
degree, but imitations are not real life. We 
admire them, but what is the highest tribute 
we can pay them?—the assertion that they 
resemble the thing in real life. The pianist 
is the ‘thing in real life’; the playing mech- 
anism the counterfeit. Play them as well 
as you can, the subtlest essence of the soul 
must remain absent. 

“Speaking of new devices for piano music 
I must say that I have felt intensely in- 
terested in what I have read of the newly 
made instrument said to be capable of 
playing quarter tones. The main trouble 
with it is that all piano music hitherto writ- 
ten becomes useless as far as performance 
upon it goes. Perhaps in a century or so 
it may have developed to the point of hav- 
ing a literature of its own. Now it must be 
regarded as merely in its infancy. On the 
other hand, I expect that our present piano 
will continue for a long time to come as 
it is, without any significant alterations in 
its construction.” B..f. P. 





Dispute with Orchestra Stops Operatic 
“Elijah” 

A dispute with the members of the or- 
chestra caused the cancellation of the oper- 
atic performances of “Elijah,” arranged for 
last Sunday afternoon and evening at the 
Broadway Theater, New York, in the hope 
of recouping some of the losses incurred 
by the production on tout. According to 
the statement of the management the per- 
formances were canceled because of the 
demand made by the musicians that they be 
paid $16 to each man for the two perform- 
ances, in accordance with the wage scale 
for oratorio work, whereas the “Elijah” 
projectors insisted upon the $10 stipulated 
for theatrical performances, as the Men- 
delssohn work was to be given with scenery 
and costumes. 





Mme. Saltzman-Stevens Back from 
Study with “Noel’s” Composer 


Cuicaco, Dec. 26—Mme. Minnie Saltz- 
man-Stevens, the Chicago Opera soprano, 
arrived here to-day from Paris, where she 
has just concluded several weeks of study 
of the rdle of Madeleine in “Noel,” by 
Baron Frederic d’Erlanger. The opera is 
to be staged by the local company early in 
January. Mme. Saltzman-Stevens is en- 
thusiastic over its possibilities, stating that 
the privilege she was given of studying her 
role with the composer was one of the 
most treasured experiences of her career 
in opera. “‘Noel’ is a genuinely human 
opera,” she said, “and I am told that its 
chief incidents actually happened. The 
opera is really a masterpiece.” 





Eugen d’Albert has written the mu- 
sic for an_ entertaining comedy with 
music which had its  premiére _ this 
week in Munich. It is called “The Slave of 
Rhodes.” 


WOLF-FERRARI HAS 
MUNICH PREMIERE 


‘‘Jewels”” Sung in Composer’s 
Native City—Rosenthal and 
Julia Culp Recitals 


Municyu, Dec. 12.—Although a Miinch- 
ner by birth and long residence, Wolf-Fer- 
rari had to wait a year before his “Jewels 
of the Madonna” was produced in his na- 
tive city. The first performance here on 
Sunday night brought the composer half a 
dozen times before the curtain, and al- 
though the enthusiasm diminished percept- 
ibly toward the close of the evening the 
popular success of the opera seems assured. 
I hope that will prove the case, for so far 
the pecuniary rewards attending Mr. Wolf- 
Ferrari's other and far better works have 
not been great, and perhaps this “pot- 
boiler” will so increase his bank. account 
as to enable him to give his attention en- 


tirely in future to compositions so fine in 
fiber, so ingenious and graceful in instru- 
mentation, so delicate and piquant in mel- 
odic invention as “The Inquisitive Women” 
or the “Vita Nuova.” 

The production of “Der Schmuck der 
Madonna” is creditable in every way. It 
is well sung and beautifully staged. Mr. 
Meyrowitz, who conducted the first Ger- 
man performance in Berlin some time ago, 
also brought it out here, and accomplished 
his task with energy and sympathetic un- 
derstanding. 

“Tell it not in Gath, whisper it not in 
Askalon,” but the fact has sadly to be ad- 
mitted that there are some bad pianos 
manufactured in Germany. Moriz Rosen- 
that played on one of them at the second 
Gabrilowitsch Orchestral Concert the other 
evening, to which circumstance must in my 
humble opinion be ascribed the disappoint- 
ment felt when he had finished the first 
movement of the Chopin E Minor Con- 
certo. But pretty soon there was a tri- 
umph of mind over matter, or rather of 
the fabulous technic over the tinpan, and 
Rosenthal’s glorious artistry caused one to 
forget everything else. 

Mr. Gabrilowitsch, whom we shall soon 
have to call the Toscanini of the concert- 
platform, conducted from memory Tschai- 
kowsky’s “Romeo and Juliet” symphonic 
poem and Brahms’s D Major Symphony, 
exhibiting in both a high degree of inter- 
pretative skill. In his case likewise the 
instrument—the orchestra of the Konzert- 
verein—was by no means of the best 
quality. 

Julia Culp, whom you are soon to hear 
in America, recently appeared in a song 
recital and as usual the Jahreszeiten Hall 
was uncomfortably crowded. A Viennese 
critic the other day described her as “the 
most intelligent singer alive,” and I think 
the appellation well deserved. A beautiful 
voice, excellent tone production and fault-. 
less enunciation are some of the qualities 
invariably characteristic of her singing. 

Although the harp as a solo instrument 
is no longer in vogue there are still a few 
artists who can reconcile one to the paucity 
of compositions written for or idiomatic of 
that instrument. One of these is Maud 
Galé, whom I heard perform the rarely- 
heard A Flat Major Sonata by Spohr, for 
harp and violin, the violinist being Paul 
Thoma. Another selection was a Fantasy 
in C Minor, by Schnecker, for harp alone. 
Both in fingering and in the use of the 
pedal Miss Galé displayed unusual ability. 

Jacques MAYER. 








Dr. Lulek for Cincinnati Conservatory 
Faculty 


C1nc1InnaTI, Dec. 28.—Dr. Fery Luleck, 
the Austrian baritone, will join the Cincin- 
nati musical coterie January 1, when he 
takes up his activities on the artist faculty 
of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 
For the past six years he has won laurels 
in concert and oratorio work in France, 
England, Belgium, Austria, Holland, Den- 
mark and Germany and came to America 
last July to fill concert engagements. 


F. E. E. 





Fanning Sings at Rome Reception of 
American Ambassador 


Rome, Dec. 18.—At the reception given 
by Ambassador and Mrs. O’Brien on De- 
cember 10, the rooms set aside for enter- 
taining in the apartment now occupied by 
Mr. and Mrs. O’Brien in the Barbarini 
Palace, were thronged with Americans 
who heard a program of songs by Cecil 
Fanning, accompanied by H. B. Turpin. 
Mr. Fanning was received with the greatest 
enthusiasm for his brilliancy of voice, dis- 
tinct enunciation and finished style. 
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LEON RAINS, FAVORITE OF FORTUNE 








A Musician with a “Midas” Touch-—Newsboy and Business Man 
Before He Became Opera and “‘Lieder’’ Singer—The Transi- 
tion from Opera to Concert Stage 








EON RAINS 
sonage. 
This observation is made without any 
reference whatsoever to the artistic reputa- 
tion he has achieved or, indeed, to any 
specific qualities of his singing. But the 
fact remains that any musician who, of his 
own volition, pronounces himself a favorite 
of fortune in the material sense must be 
classified as one of the most exceptional 


is a remarkable per- 








Leon Rains, the Distinguished American 
Operatic and Concert Basso, Who Is 
Here for His First Tour in Several 
Years 


and engrossing components of the cosmic 
scheme. 

Now Mr. Rains may aspire to this dis- 
tinction. Whatever he has undertaken has 
turned out successfully from the pecuniary 
standpoint (and Mr. Rains has undertaken 
many occupations in addition to music) and 
he has had little reason to rail against fate 
after the manner so tragically prevalent 
among musical folk. “It seems that what- 
ever I have set about to do has turned out 
luckily,” he told a representative of Muvu- 
SICAL AMERICA last week a day or two 
after his arrival from abroad. “I have 
heen fortunate in making money at what- 
ever I have attempted.” 

A sort of up-to-date King Midas, as it 
were! But things did not always turn 
to gold in this fashion at Mr. Rains’ touch. 
[he weaver of romantic yarns, of tales 
touched by the glamour of so-called 
“human interest” might find it profitable to 
delve for a space among the boyhood days 
of this artist. In truth the experiment has 
already been attempted and with more or 
less picturesque consequences. An exten- 
sive newspaper clipping lay on a table be- 
side the singer. Taking it up he read the 
interviewer a portion of its contents with 
an expression of solemn gravity. 

“*The member of a gang in Hell's 
Kitchen’ is what they have called me in this 
paper,” he remarked slowly and pensively. 
One expected to see him break out into 
amused laughter or else denounce the idea 
as one of those preposterous myths that 
are often one of the curious attributes of 
fame. But he retained his seriousness of 
composure. 

“There is a grain of truth in all this,” he 
remarked. “There is also truth in the re- 
port that I sold newspapers in my boy- 
hood. I was born down on Thirtieth street. 
My boyhood was spent in rather straitened 
circumstances. I havé been obliged to try 
my hand at many trades. I have been for- 
tunate in practically all, but have often, 
nevertheless, abandoned one for another. 


Musical Instincts in Boyhood 


“T had musical instincts throughout my 
boyhood days. I played the various instru- 
ments that I chanced across quite naturally, 
as it seemed, though of course crudely. It 
is as difficult to explain this eagerness and 
this aptitude as to account for the wide- 
spread desire to whistle. I sang consid- 


erably, too, and my voice attracted atten- 
tion when I was in school. Eventually 
came a crucial moment. I read an adver- 
tisement in a newspaper for boys about 
twelve years old, with good voices, needed 
by a certain theatrical company. I took 
matters into my own hands, ran away from 
home and went on the stage. Naturally, 
the written consent of the boys’ parents was 
necéssary. I got around this difficulty Ly 
the simple expedient of writing out the 
letter myself and copying my parents’ sig- 
natures to the best of my ability. Its au- 
thenticity was not questioned and so my 
stage experience was begun. One of the 
organizations I appeared with was a min- 
strel company. at one of the Broadway 
theaters. 

“In time my voice changed. I had been 
taken home and set to work learning trades. 
My folks intended me to be a merchant and 
I worked—and worked hard. But I have 
always felt thankful that I was not doing 
my business apprenticeship in Germany, 
where they require you to work for three 
years and to learn the trade from top to 
bottom, without a cent of pay. 

“In the meanwhile I kept at my singing 
industriously, devoting to it most of my 
evenings. I received musical training at 
the National Conservatory when Dvorak 
was at the head of it, and I was the first 
pupil of Oscar Saenger there. I filled 
church engagements. They interested me 
more and more, but I quicklv began to find 
the strain of my dual occupation excessive. 
My Friday evenings were devoted to ar- 
duous rehearsals for the following Sun- 
day’s work. Saturday afternoon was sup- 
posed to be mine, for the business at which 
I worked was closed, but this, too, I found 
necessary to devote to church preparation. 
Gradually I came to realize that either the 
mercantile or the vocal trade would have 
to give way. And so, though I had been as 
successful as I could have desired in the 
former, I abandoned it. 

“I went to Europe. In Paris I set myself 
to study again, this time under Jacques 
Bouhy. I did some singing and about 1897 
came back to America. 


First Metropolitan Experience 


“Damrosch was, at that time, conducting 
at the Metropolitan. It was under him that 
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Leon Rains on the Grounds of the Government Palace at Colombo, Ceylon 


for the first time on very short notice in 
Philadelphia. Then I went on a concert 
tour through the .country with Melba, 
Salignac and Campanari. In 1809 I be- 
came dissatisfied with the quality of my 
operatic impersonations, felt there was 
some vital element lacking in them and 
again set out for Europe to perfect myself. 

“T intended remaining there only two or 
three years. Instead I remained eleven. 
Expecting at first to go to the Berlin Opera 
[ ended by finding my way to that in Dres- 
den. It was I who first opened the doors 
of that house to American singers. I had 
to acquire a great number of roles, but 
after a while the process of memorizing be- 
came simple. One learns easily in Ger- 
many because one. has to learn often. 
Some German houses mount as many as 
twelve new operas during a season. Nor 
must ofie omit mention of the ‘re- 
studied’ works, which constitute an impor- 
tant item’ in the singer’s activity. But 
through practice the brain becomes a sort 





On their way to America—Top row, left toright: Roland Bocquet, Mr. Rains’s accompa- 
nist; Josef Lhévinne, the pianist; Frieda Hempel, of the Metropolitan Opera Company; Herr 
Holy, stage manager of Schwerin; Baroness Strantz-Fuehring; Fri. von Horn, of the Irving 
Place Theater Company; Daniel Mayer, the London musica] manager, and Leon Rains, the 


American basso. 


‘I gained my first operatic experience. I sang 
the Marquis in ‘Traviata,’ Hunding, Pog- 
ner, Fafner, Hagen and others. I remember 
having had to jump in and sing Hunding 


of machine. I remember one occasion 
when I received a telegram on a Tuesday 
from Dessau asking me if I would be pre- 
pared to sing the leading part in an opera 


called the ‘King of Samarcand’ on the fol- 
lowing Saturday. I had never even seen 
the score before, but I decided to try. The 
music reached me the following day and I 
worked for several hours on the part. I 
worked at the piano for a while the follow- 
ing day in Berlin and on the next evening 
rehearsed the rdle in Dessau, singing the 
music from the score. The dress rehearsal 
occurred on the next day and I sang com- 
pletely from memory. 

“Illness forced me to relinquish my Dres- 
den position for a time and so, after hav- 
ing appeared at Bayreuth, I traveled for a 
time in the Orient, returning by way of 
Italy and France. In 1909 came my second 
Metropolitan Opera House engagement. 


From Opera to Lieder Singing 


“It was during the Summer of that year, 
while I was spending my vacation in Swit- 
zerland, that I first began to feel weary of 
the operatic stage. I was restudying the 
role of Figaro in Mozart’s ‘Marriage of 
Figaro,’ scheduled for revival during the 
following Dresden season, when I found 
myself beginning to lose interest in work 
of that kind. Simultaneously I began to 
turn with ever-increasing sympathy to that 
form of vocal activity which I have now 
grown to look upon as the highest of all— 
lieder singing. In my previous concert 
work I had been in the habit of devoting 
myself chiefly to operatic numbers. From 
that time on songs began to claim my at- 
tention, and to them I have devoted most 
of my time since. I have severed my con- 
nection with the Dresden Opera and my 
operatic engagements will henceforth be 
confined to ‘guest appearances.’ 

“My song répertoire for my present tour 
includes about two hundred and fifty num- 


bers. My preferences among these? The 
songs of Schubert. But I have an abiding 
love for those of Wolf and Strauss, 


which are constructed along the lines laid 
down by Schubert. Schumann I do not 
care for. His ‘is what you would call in 
German ‘gefallige Musik.’ It is pleasant, 
smooth but too insistently the same and has 
none of the rugged boldness of Wolf and 


Strauss. In them every new poetic idea 
evokes some essentially new musical 
thought. In Schumann it does not and so 


one tires of his songs. 

“My first New York recital program is 
devoted entirely to German songs. This 
does not imply that I am opposed to sing- 
ing English translations, but only that Iam 
not satisfied with the ones available. It 
might be possible for my accompanist, Mr. 
Jocquet, and myself to devise translations 
which would be useful from the musical as 
well as other standpoints—but, unfor- 
tunately that sort of thing takes more time 
than we have at our disposal.” H. F. P. 


Swedish Contralto Joins Chicago Opera 
Company 


Cuicaco, Dec. 28.—Mme. Julia Claussen, 
the Swedish contralto, of the Royal Opera 
at Stockholm, arrived here to-day to join 
the Chicago Opera Company. She is sched- 
uled to make her first appearance as 
Ortrud in “Lohengrin.” Accompanying her 
is her husband, Capt. Theodore Claussen, 
of the Royal Dragoon Guards. Mme. 
Claussen appears here by permission of the 
King of Sweden 
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MISS HEMPRL MAKRS 
DEBUT IN NEW YORK 


[Continued from page 1] 


been heard in music more worthy of the 
name than the wretched drivel which con- 
stitutes-about nine-tenths of this score. 

Purity, freshness, flexibility, an exten- 
sive upward range and much brilliancy of 
colorature execution were the features dis- 
closed most prominently in Miss Hempel’s 
singing last week, Her voice jis not large, 
but it is well produced, the singer’s breath 
supply is abundant and her phrasing be- 
speaks musicianly taste. Her staccati are 
crisp and glittering, her trill remarkable for 
its evenness. On the other hand, it is not a 
voice notable for warmth nor for a wide 
variety of color, and the upper tones are 
inclined to thinness. The medium ones 
have body and smoothness, but those of the 
lower register lack both color and reso- 
nance, In general Miss Hempel sings well 
in tune, though there were moments when 
owing in all likelihood to nervousness she 
deviated momentarily from the pitch. But 
all things considered, she is an artist with 
a pure style and without any apparent in- 
clination to stoop to any of the meretri- 
cious devices to which colorature singers 
are so prone to resort. Of her acting no 
possible estimate can be made at present 
apart from the bare assertion that she is 
graceful and of pleasing stage presence. 

Mr. Caruso did some of his most ex- 
quisite singing of the present season as 
Raoul and gave his first act romance with 
a loveliness of mezza voce that could 
scarcely have been surpassed. In the love 
duet of the fourth act he rose again to 
great heights. He had an ideal partner in 
Mme. Destinn, whose Valentine was a con- 
stant vocal delight. It is a pity that the 
love duo, which is by far the best and the 
sincerest piece of writing in the whole 
score and which even Wagner was moved 
to commend, should come at the very end 
of the opera. It was after midnight when 
that duet was reached last week and almost 
one-half the audience had already fled. All 
of which suggests the request of an artis- 
tically unprincipled wag of days gone by 
who pleaded to have the last act of the 
“Meistersinger” sung first as “that act con- 
tained the only good music in the whole 
opera.” Seriously, though, it is certain that 
the “Huguenots” will have to be cut with 
the utmost munificence if the management 
really wants to try to galvanize this de- 
funct work into some semblance of life, 
as its present duration is preposterous. 


The Lesser Characters 


Mr. Scotti’s De Nevers stood out among 
the lesser characters, a figure of real, aris- 




















First Act (Banquet Scene) of “Les Huguenots” as Newly Staged at Metropolitan Opera House 


tocratic distinction. Less can be said of 
Mr. Rothier’s St. Bris. There is more in 
this part than the French basso disclosed. 
Altogether inadequate, moreover, was Mr. 
Didur’s Marcel and his “Piff, paff” song in 
the first act, tawdry and vulgar as it is, 
went for little. Miss Alten, though she 
persisted in smiling the Gretel smile 
throughout and though her voice lacks the 
elasticity to do justice to the fioriture with 
which her pretty aria in the first act is 
ornamented, sang with a certain degree of 
daintiness as the page, Urbain. The ren- 
dering of the minor personages was not 
distinguished by a particularly high grade 
of efficiency. The chorus sang loudly, 
which is the principal thing in this opera. 
It carried out its share adequately in that 
revamped version of the “Marseillaise,” 
the “Benediction of the Poniards,” and as 
much must be said for its singing of the 
wedding chorus in the third act, which, de- 
spite its jingling comic opera triviality, is 
a relief after the abysmal ennui of the rest 
of that act. 


Mr. Polacco made about as much as can 
be made of a score in which the scrawny 
and vacuously blatant style of orchestra- 
tion is paired with a manner of harmoniza- 
tion that would make the merest tyro in 
composition to-day blush for shame. There 
were some moments of rhythmic disagree- 
ment with these on the stage. 

The settings were beautiful, notably the 
banquet hall in the first act and the gar- 
dens of the Chateau of Chenonceaux in 
the second. The first of these drew a loud 
burst of applause from the audience when 
it was disclosed. 

In conclusion it is worthy of record that 
the Metropolitan, waiving its “ideal” policy 
of performing every opera in the language 
in which it was composed, presented the 
“Huguenots,” which Eugéne Scribe wrote 
in very excellent French, in an Italian 
translation. Luckily, in the case. of an 
opera like this one, the question of lan- 
guage is not a very vital issue. H. F. P. 


Other opinions of Miss Hempel’s début: 


Fraulein Hempel is a great artist and a person- 
ality. If she failed, for excellent reasons, to thrill 
through brilliant, high phrases and to charm with 
tones of mellowness, the singer scored a success. 
—Max Smith in The Press. 


The impression last night was that the upper 
part of her voice was very thin and cold, but this 
may prove to have been a temporary matter. Her 
colorature was not quite flawless in the scale pas- 
sages, but her staccati were excellent and her 
trills most admirable. As a stylist and an in- 
terpreter she showed fine instir.cts and culture.— 
W. J. Henderson in The Sun. 

Perhaps the most delightful features of Mme. 
Hempel’s singing were her smooth legato, her fine 
phrasing and her fluent delivery of rapid-scale 
passages. But the crowd delighted in the more 
sensational characteristics of her coloratura—her 
brilliant staccati, her scintillant roulades, her ef- 
fortless and precise attack in the loftiest flights.— 
Pierre V. R. Key in The World. 

Miss Hempel showed many of the admirable 
qualities that were expected of her. She possesses 
many of the graces of the coloratura singer in full 
measure. She had not all the ease and spontaneity 
of utterance in many kinds of rapid passages, as 
scales and arpeggios. But many of such passages 
she did with much skill. Most of her trills were 
clearly, brilliantly and evenly executed. She has a 
command of legato style, and much of her phras- 
ing showed artistic intention.—Richard Aldrich in 
The Times. 





KITTY CHEATHAM IN 
A JOYOUS PROGRAM 


Sings New Songs and Tells New 
Stories at a Holiday 
Matinee 
“They all come here, the critics, like 
everybody else, and they enjoy every bit of 
it,” said a lady seated well down in the or- 
chestra at the Lyceum Theater on Friday 
afternoon of last week just before the cur- 
tain rose at 3 o’clock.-It was Kitty 
Cheatham’s holiday matinée, as she terms 
it, and the critics were there and stayed. 


So did the hundreds of grown-ups and chil- 
dren who look forward to this charming 
occasion each year as one of their dearest 
Christmas gifts. ‘ 

An extraordinarily beautiful program 
was prepared this year, one which was the 
result of weeks spent in indefatigable re- 
search, going over countless manuscripts, 
musical and otherwise, before deciding 
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what to accord a place on this program. 
The opening of the recital was done in a 
picturesque fashion, quite characteristic of 
Miss Cheatham’s exquisitely refined artistic 
instincts. Darkness filled the house and 
revealed a stage-setting that was even more 
resplendent than Miss Cheatham’s previous 
scenic devisings. Just before dawn on 
Christmas morn was the time, and from 
the chimney-place came the fairy-god- 
mother, calling for Cinderella, Hansel and 
Gretel and the other characters dear to 
child-life. The lights came on and revealed 
Miss Cheatham exquisitely gowned with 
panier skirt, radiant and joyously greeting 
her beloved little ones in the audience. 


A fitting Prologue, written for her by 
W. Graham Robertson, was first recited, 
followed by two simple songs, N. L. Nor- 
den’s “Christmas Carol” and Neidlinger’s 
“A Christmas Question,” the latter written 
for the distinguished diseuse. Of extraor- 
dinary interest was “Christ’s Eve,” recited 
to truly original music by Harry Farjeon. 
Its meanine was potently proclaimed as 
Miss Cheatham gave it, with that simplicity 
which makes her work so distinctive. 


Quite in the spirit of the child came two 
old favorites by Jessie L, Gaynor, “The 
Sugar Dolly” and “Jerushy,” charming 
little songs that are always welcome; 
“Where Dreams Are Made,” by Erward 


F, Johnston, organist at Cornell University ; 


John A. Carpenter’s “The Liar,” a song 
that has more in it in its naiveté than all 
his so-called serious songs taken together; 
Liza Lehmann’s “Charles Augustus Fort- 
esque,” Frederick Norton’s “Dates and 
Things,” written for Miss Cheatham, and 
clever, too, and a setting of ‘“Wynken, 
Blynken and Nod,” written for the artist 
by Charles E. Mott, an English composer. 
Then, creating that atmosphere that pre- 
cedes the coming of matters of import 
Miss Cheatham recited “The Holv Man,” 
a Tolstoy short story, adapted bv the em- 
inent English litterateur, Frank Harris. In 
it she added another laurel to her crown. 
There was much appreciation shown after 
this and there was ample reward for those 
present in the moving little poem, “The 
Little Grey Lamb,” which she recited with 
infinite tenderness as an encore. 


There were the old negro stories, in 
which Kitty Cheatham has no rival, and 
several negro melodies, this time sung unac- 
companied, preserving the true spirit. Few 
there are who know the essence of the 
negro character as does this artist, for she 
portrays in simple song and story what it 
is impossible to acquire except by actual 
living in the South. 

The final section of the afternoon 
brought forward a beautiful song, “Slum- 
berland,” by Miss Cheatham’s friend, Min- 
nie Cochrane; Marshall Bartholomew’s 
“Coquetry” and a pantomime presentation 
of “Hop o’ My Thumb” to the music of 
Maurice Ravel. This was a rare delight, 
atmospheric, lovely and full of poetry, and 
a good round of applause greeted the artist 
when she had completed it. It should be- 
come one of her regular répertoire num- 
bers, for it suits her admirably and she 
does it with whole-souled devotion. 


Nursery rhymes by Elizabeth Coolidge and 
Edmond Rickett were later enjoyed and 
then came an Epilogue written by W. Gra- 
ham Robertson, beautiful verses beautifully 
read. 

Mrs. Flora MacDonald Wills, formerly 
Flora MacDonald, acquitted herself at the 
piano with the same distinction as in pre- 
vious years. Her playing of the Ravel was 
especially noteworthy and quite in the mood 
of the subject. It was an afternoon of 
supreme delight. One must hear Miss 
Cheatham to understand her wondrous art, 
her complete command of those matters 
which she essays and the finished manner 
in which she presents them. A. W. K. 





The new director of the Brussels Con- 
servatoire, succeeding the late Edgar Tinel, 
is Léon Dubois, for some years professor 
of composition at the institution. 
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THIRD CHRISTMAS 
EVE FESTIVAL FOR 
SAN FRANCISCANS 


Gottfried Galston and Bernice de 
Pasquali Thrill Greatest Audi- 
ence of Their Experience in 
Open-Air Concert—Choral and 
Band Music and a Pageant 


AN FRANCISCO, Dec. 25.—San Fran- 
cisco was again hostess to a big Christ- 
mas eve party, the third in her history, and 
again offered to her thousands of guests a 
glorious entertainment with music to glad- 
den their hearts, and dramatic ceremony 
and pyrotechnic display to symbolize the 
destruction of those elements which. are 
detrimental to a municipality. The San 
Francisco Call was responsible for the 
Christmas eve féte, “The Burning of the 
Hammer of Knockery.” 

The four principal streets of the city 
meeting at Newspaper Row were the aisles 
of the theater where the happy throngs 
gathered; the stage erected at Lotta’s foun- 
tain was massed with greens; the theater’s 
roof was the clear sky; the balconies were 
the hundreds of lighted windows of the 
tall buildings filled with spectators. 

The concert began at 6:45. Paul Stein- 
dorff conducted a band of 120 from the 
local Musicions’ Union which played some 
national airs by Bendix, followed by 
Sousa’s “Stars and Stripes Forever.” Then 
came the vested choir of the “Cathedral 
Mission of the Good Samaritan,” marching 
in pairs and singing “The First Revel” and 
“God Rest Ye, Merry Gentlemen.” 


Galston Plays ‘“‘Blue Danube’”’ 


Gottfried Galston, who played probably 
to the greatest audience of his life, seated 
himself at the piano and gave the Schulz- 
Elver arrangement of “The Blue Danube.” 
The crowds cheered and applauded long 
and loud for the marvelous playing. The 
piano tones were wonderfully effective in 
the open air. 

Bernice de Pasquali, who came to San 























The Open-Air Christmas Eve Festival in San Francisco—The Soloist Is Mme. Bernice de Pasquali 


she sang “Cantique de Noel,” by Adolph 
Adam, and to the flute obbligato of Walter 
Oesterreicher gave “Thou Charming Bird,” 
from “The Pearl of Brazil.” Her pure 
and powerful tones soared out over the sea 
of people. To the demands of the great 
audience she sang extra songs with the band 
accompanying, “Dixie,” “The Last Rose of 
Summer” and “Star Spangled Banner.” 

From the stage came the voices of a large 
chorus led by John W. McKenzie, singing 
the Anvil Chorus from “I] Trovatore.” 





Gottfried Galston Bowing His Acknowledgments of Cheers at the Christmas Eve 
Celebration 


Francisco especially to sing at the festival, 
was introduced by Mayor Rolph, and she 
provided a good part of the musical pro- 
gram. With Paul Steindorff at the piano 


After the spectacular burning of “The 
Hammer” the vested choir, the chorus and 
the audience, led by Mme. Pasquali and 
Paul Steindorff and his band, filled the air 
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with a mighty volume of tone with the 
choral “A deste Fidelis,” 

For an hour or more the band played to 
those who lingered after the regular pro- 
gram, 

Frank W. Healy, manager of the San 
Francisco Orchestra, was director-general 
of the celebration. 


The Christmas eve out-door féte was in- 
augurated three years ago by The Chron- 
icle, when Mme. Tetrazzini sang. 

The following year The Examiner 
provided entertainment by having on 
its program Jan Kubelik, David Bispham 
and other artists of note. 


R. S. 





SEATTLE ORCHESTRA 
IN IMPROVED FORM 


Opening Concert a Good Augury 
for Second Season—Local 
Pianist Soloist 


SEATTLE, WaAsH., Dec, 14.—The Seattle 
Philharmonic Orchestra, John M. Spargur 
conductor, opened its second season with a 
brilliant concert on Tuesday evening. In 
appreciation of Mr. Spargur’s efforts the 
audience gave him a welcome that amount- 
ed to an ovation. Florence Wagner, a na- 
tive daughter of Seattle, who has recently 
returned from study in Europe, made her 
début here and proved herself a pianist 
of unusual talent. 

The program opened with Goldmark’s 
Overture, “Sakuntala,” which was given a 
splendid performance, the orchestra show- 
ing splendid balance. For the short period 
of rehearsal the string section did most ex- 
cellent work. Mr. Spargur’s reading of the 
Schubert “Unfinished” Symphony was 
marked by fine feeling and his control over 
every section of his orchestra was at all 
times complete. The String Quartet from 
Rubinstein’s “Music of the Spheres” and 
the “Menuet of the Fairies,” “Valse of the 
Sylphs” and the “Rakoczy March” from 
Berlioz’s “Damnation of Faust” constituted 
the balance of the program. 

Miss Wagner was most fortunate in her 
selection of the Liapounow Concerto, op. 
38, No. 2, which she had the distinction of 
giving its first performance in Seatttle. 
The concerto, though confined to one 
movement, is a work of rather pretentious 
scope. The themes, which are typically 
Russian, are beautifully broad and melo- 
dious. Miss Wagner’s interpretation was 
admirable in every respect, showing her to 
possess a most adequate technic, a_ full, 
round tone and poetical insight. Mr. Spar- 
gur’s work in handling both the financial 
and musical side of the orchestra’s work 
against what seemed to be the greatest of 
odds, has been most praiseworthy. The date 
of the next regular concert is set for Jan- 
uary 14 with Maud Powell, the American 
violinist, as soloist. 


The Mendelssohn Male Chorus, assisted 
by Elizabeth Goodwin Jaques, soprano, and 
Charles Derbyshire, baritone, gave its first 
concert of the season on Tuesday evening 
under the direction of David F. Davies. 
The numbers given by the chorus included 
loote’s “Bedouin Song,” Cole’s “Ashes of 
Roses,” Protheroe’s “De Sandman,” Da- 
vies’s “Cambria’s Song of Freedom,” Nev- 
in’s “Rosary” and Button’s “The Dear Lit- 
tle Shamrock.” The work of the chorus 
showed a decided improuveinent over last 
season’s and the numbers were all very 
well given. Miss Jaques sang three songs 
by Mary Turner Salter and the “Ah! fors 
é lui” from “Traviata” in a very artistic 
manner. Mr. Derbyshire gave the Mas- 
senet aria, “O Promise Fair of Joy Divine” 
from “King of Lahore,” Hammond’s “I 
Love Thee,’ and Sidney Homer’s “Song of 
the Shirt” in splendid style. Mrs. W. R. 
Scott accompanied the chorus and soloists. 

i & 


The Artist and His Morals 


“People’s morals don’t interest me,” said 
Geraldine Farrar recently in an interview 
with a New York Telegraph representa- 
tive. “Yet many in this country go to the- 
aters to watch a woman portray faithfully 
every shade of passion, its power and hold, 
want her to grasp philosophically all situa- 
tions, delineate carefully every phase that 
brings about anxiety, heartache, surrender, 
pain, and these same people, the audience, 
expect the actress’s life to be free from ex- 
periences. They even deny her temptation. 
She must, I suppose, get her lessons from 
a dramatic school and not from life. That 
superstition and lack of courage account 
possibly for the many ‘nice’ actresses we 
have to-day and the few who are really 
great. We ought to judge artists and dis- 
cuss them only by the work they give us. 
How they were shaped or molded is no 
one’s business.” 





Browning with Improvised Musical Set- 
ting 

New Haven, Conn., Dec. 29.—To music 
improvised by David Stanley Smith, the 
composer and Yale music professor, Brown- 
ing’s “Abt Vogler” was read by William 
Lyon Phelps, of the English department at 
Yale, to an audience highly delighted with 
the novelty. Mr. Smith extemporized on 
the piano much as the subject of the poem 
might have done. 
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SCHELLING REPRODUCED IN CLAY AS HE PLAYS CHOPIN 








Mme. Malaczynska’s Bust of Ernest Schelling 


HILE Ernest Schelling, the American 
pianist who is now making a tour 

of this country, was here on his last con- 
cert tour, he one day received a cable from 
Europe stating that Paderewski was unable 
to give a recital of Chopin’s works at the 
Chopin Centenary in Lemberg, Poland, and 
that he had recommended Mr. Schelling for 
the engagement. Considering the artistic 
honor as far more important than his own 
personal engagements, which included sev- 
eral American dates and an English tour, 


Mr. Schelling canceled everything and 
sailed for Europe. 

Arriving in Lemberg, Mr. Schelling gave 
his Chopin recital before an audience which 
included the foremost men of the artistic 
world who had gathered to honor the anni- 
versary of the great composer. His play- 
ing created a furore. Chopin’s compatriots 
were so moved by Mr. Schelling’s playing 
that they paid him exceptional honors. 

Among those who were most interested 
was a celebrated Polish sculptress, Mme. 


Kazimiera Malaczynska, who begged the 
privilege of making the bust of the pianist 
while he was playing the Chopin Barcarolle. 
Time not offering in Lemberg, the sculp- 
tress met him in Paris and completed the 
bust which has since aroused much interest 
in the art and musical world. 





Elena Gerhardt Arrives for Second 


American Tour 


Elena Gerhardt, the famous German so- 
prano, arrived in New York for her second 
American concert tour, December 29, by 
the steamer Campania. Her tour began in 
Providence last Tuesday evening with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. She is the 
soloist on the annual tour of the Boston 
Orchestra. Her first New York appear- 
ance will be in a recital at A€®olian Hall, 
January 28. Miss Gerhardt will do some 
singing in English for the first time here. 
She has been invited to sing at the White 
House before the close of President Taft’s 
term. Miss Gerhardt made her first tour 
of this country last year with Arthur 
Nikisch and the London Philharmonic Or- 


chestra. Erich Wolff, the composer, who 
will be Miss Gerhardt’s accompanist, was 
dnother passenger on the Campania. 





Milwaukee Applauds “Messiah” Despite 
Ministerial Disapproval 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Dec. 30.—Two per- 
formances of “The Messiah” were given on 
Christmas night and the following evening 
by the Arion Musical Club. The Arions 
showed unquestionable improvement over 
former years, under the able direction of 
Daniel Protheroe. The soloists, who sang 
their parts creditably, were Sara Maxon, 
alto; Marjorie Dodge Warner, soprano; 
M. J. Brines, tenor, and Edward Clarke, 
basso, while W. H. Williams, at the organ, 
furnished that part of the symphony or- 
chestra, corisisting of about sixteen strings, 
which was lacking. Several clergymen had 
openly expressed disapproval of applause as 
demonstrative appreciation for “The Mes- 
siah,” but nevertheless soloists, chorus and 
orchestra received many plaudits. 





Mme. Osborn-Hannah to Sing in Wag- 
ner Festivals 


Jane Osborn-Hannah was announced to 
begin her third operatic season with the 
Chicago-Philadelphia Opera Company on 
New Year’s Day, appearing as Elsa in a 
performance of “Lohengrin” at the Audi- 
torium Theater, Chicago. Plans are now 
being perfected for her appearance in May 
festivals and special Wagner programs. 





A Program of Huss Compositions 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holden Huss have 
been engaged by the Ensemble Club of 
Gloversville N. Y., to appear there in a 
joint recital on January 17. On this oc- 
casion several of Mr. Huss’s compositions, 
both songs and piano works, will be fea- 
tured by request in addition to other works 
of the program selected from their large 
répertoire. 





Orchestral Appearances for Ariani 


Adriano Ariani, the Italian pianist, ar- 
rived from Naples on the Canada during 
the past week for his second tour of this 
country. His tour, which begins in Mon- 
treal January 2, will include engagements 
with the New \ork Symphony and Cincin- 
nati Symphony orchestras and a recital at 
7Eolian Hall during February. 


BETTER PIANO PROGRAMS 





Artists No Longer Follow Each Other 
Like Sheep in Choice of Works 


It must be said that the piano virtuosos 
have mended their ways as to programs to 
a considerable extent, says Richard Ald- 
rich in the New York Times. A few years 
ago there was bitter complaint that all 
pianists went like sheep together in the ar- 
rangement of their programs. It was al- 
most possible to predict the program, with 
a few alternatives, for any virtuoso at any 
concert. There would be, to begin with, a 
transcription of one of Bach’s organ works 
by Liszt or Tausig; a sonata by Beethoven, 
either the so-called “Appassionata” or the 
so-called “Waldstein,” or possibly the one 
in C sharp minor, op. 27, No. 2 (often 
called by a nickname that shall not be re- 
peated here)—pianists apparently knew no 
others. Next there would be Schumann’s 
“Carnaval” or perhaps the C Major Fan- 
tasie or the “Fantasiestiicke.” There would 
be a group of pieces by Chopin in which 
the choice was naturally larger, though 
there would be amazement if the A Flat 
Polonaise were not among them. The last 
number would be a Hungarian Rhapsody 
by Liszt—a choice of about two or three. 

Fortunately things are much better now. 
Pianists have lifted themselves out of these 
ruts and have a much wider view of the 
literature of their art; or, at any rate, they 
have more confidence in the ability of their 
audiences to enjoy a wider variety without 
demanding as a necessity certain pieces 
supposed to certify to the player’s ability. 
And for this all ought to be grateful. 





Recipe for a Meyerbeer Opera 
[W. J. Henderson in New York Sun] 


Take a good chorus sung over the foot- 
lights, a trio with an incisive rhythm, a 
spectacular march, a ballet with a tavern 
tune and one love duo with some high tonal 
flights; mix well with thin recitative and 
rich scenic sauce and sprinkle with fem- 
inine lingerie around the edges. Put on 
the stage hot and let it steam for five acts. 
When sufficiently cooled nlace in the cellar 
and put on a new one. That is the Meyer- 
beerian method. 





The manuscript score of one act of the 
supposedly lost opera, “Les Muses Gal- 
antes,” by Rousseau, has been found in 
Ferdinand de Girardis’s collection in Paris. 








from every point of view. 


Philip Hale in Boston Herald— 
Mr. Proctor gave an excellent per- 
formance of the first movement of 
Tschaikowsky’s familiar 
He was wholly in 
the vein; one might 
say in the appropri- 
ately Russian vein. 
Recalled, he played 
in a charming man- 
ner “Marionnettes” 
from the “Mo- 
saique” of Nicolas 
Stcherbatcheff, a 
composer who is 
unaccountably neg- 
lected by pianists 
in search of uncon- 
ventional programs. 

Boston Globe— 
George Proctor came 
to the piano for a 
movement from the 
Tschaikowsky con- 
certo (opus 23), 
which was brilliant- 
ly played. 

Boston Advertiser 
—George Proctor 
had the piano score 
in the Tschaikow- 
sky concerto (opus 23). His talent 
and technique are now so well known 
to Boston music lovers that to at- 
tempt to analyze at length his per- 
formance of yesterday would be su- 
perfluous, perhaps; but one cannot 
but comment upon the sane and yet 
thoroughly artistic contrast in shad- 
ing between the two closing move- 
ments of the concerto—both allegro, 
indeed, but two very different alle- 


concerto. 





George PROCTOR 


PIANIST 


Soloist with Boston Opera House Orchestra, Boston, Mass., Dec. 21, 
1912, playing the Tschaikowsky B flat minor Concerto No. 1. 
performance of the work is pronounced by the critics to be admirable 


Reviews: 





Address: 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


Brilliant 


gros in all but name. The sustained 
and powerful dignity of the middle 
movement lacks the fire and dash of 
the closing movement; and Mr. Proc- 
tor gave the contrast 
in delicate, clear-cut 
fashion, which well 
deserved theapplause 
which followed. 

Boston Post—The 
finest music on the 
programme, how- 
ever, was the Danses 
Polovtsiennes, from 
3orodine’s “Prince 
Igor,” and the first 
movement of the 
Tschaikowsky B flat 
minor concerto, 
played by George 
Proctor. Mr. Proc- 
tors performance 
was. admirable from 
every point of view. 
In fact, it ranks as 
the finest perform- 
ance which he has 
given in public this 
season. It was au- 
thoritative, big in 
its grasp, full of 
fire—a brilliant display of virtuosity 
and of rich tonalcoloring. The open- 
ing theme was announced with due 
splendor. The movement developed 
dramatically. The cadenza played 
in a masterly manner, merged inev- 
itably into the exciting final meas- 
ures. Mr. Proctor was justly ap- 
plauded for his excellent interpreta- 
tion, and, recalled, added an encore 
piece to the programme. 
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HISTORY OF CHRISTMAS CAROLS TRACED IN “TREE OF LIGHT’ CELEBRATION 


Popular Artists Volunteer their 
Services for Blizzardous Concert 
in Madison Square with Electric 
Heaters for the Singers and a 
Gloved Accompanist— Mega- 
phones to Augment Carrying 
Power 


USIC held a prominent place in New 
York’s first public Christmas tree 
celebration in Madison Square on Christ- 
mas eve, when the “tree of light,” erected 
by philanthropic citizens, was revealed to 
25,000 people, Acting upon the inspiration 
of Mrs. J. B. Francis Herreshof the “mys- 
terious committee” had arranged for the 


contribution of every detail of service and 
equipment, with the exception of the mem- 
bers of the Van Baar Band, who could not 
give their time on account of the union rule. 
Especial appreciation was expressed to the 
artists who had undergone some degree of 
hardship to provide the six-hour musical 
program. 

Although the Adirondack Club had sent 
down a tree sixty-four feet in height, this 
product of nature was dwarfed by man’s 
invention, the skyscraper, as manifested in 
the Metropolitan tower, which looked down 
upon the scene. Thousands of electric 
lights illuminated the tree, while at the top 
was the “star of Bethlehem.” 

After the prelude of church chimes and 
the “Parsifal” call from the trumpets, 
which was the signal for lighting the tree, 
the early evening musical program followed 
with Kurt Schindler and the MacDowell 
Chorus of the Schola Cantorum singing 
“Holy Night,” assisted by the Welsh Gwent 
Singers, under George F. Davies. The 
spectators joined in the singing of this 
Christmas song. Heinrich Meyn also con- 
tributed an impressive baritone solo during 
this part of the celebration, while the Welsh 
singers and the chorus from the Colored 
Music School Settlement further added to 
the program. Charles L. Stafford was the 
master of ceremonies. 

Most valuable musically was the chrono- 
logical program of Christmas carols and 
anthems arranged by W. L. Coghill of the 
John Church Company. An excellent quar- 
tet of soloists had volunteered to present 


~~ 


Flashlight of the Christmas Tree Concert in Madison 


Ludwig Hess, Tenor 


Eva Emmet Wycoff, 
Soprano 


these numbers, consisting of Eva Emmet 
Wycoff, soprano; Elizabeth Sherman Clark, 
contralto; Ludwig Hess, tenor, and Fred- 
erick Gunther, bass, with Florence McMil- 
lan as a resourceful accompanist. To in- 
sure that their voices should carry to the 
farthest spaces of the square, the singers 
had provided themselves with megaphones. 
Their stay upon the improvised’ outdoor 
platform was made less rigorous by the 
presence of an electric heater in front of 
each singer and around the piano. Even 
this did not suffice to keep Miss McMillan’s 
fingers in a supple condition and she set 
the style for outdoor accompanists by play- 
ing the piano with her gloves on. 

Opening their program’ with the first 
“Noel” and closing it with the anthem, 


Square Park, New York 





“Holy Night, Peaceful Night,” from the 
new Hawley cantata, “The Christ Child,” 
these popular artists traced the history of 
Christmas music for the benefit of the 
thousands of Christmas shoppers and less 
fortunate poor who made up the shifting 
audience. An impression of particular 
fervor was that made by Mr. Hess with his 
singing .of the Charles Gilbert Spross “O, 
Little Town of Bethlehem,” in which the 
ringing tones of the tenor’s voice and its 
natural carrying power were reinforced by 
the megaphone with such effect that he 
could be heard distinctly several blocks 
down Broadway. 

I'rederick Gunther also moved the spec- 
tators deeply with his delivery of “The 
Manger Cradle,” by Neidlinger, while the 


“| Elizabeth Sherman Clark, 
Contralto 


Kurt Schindler, Director 


splendid soprano of Mrs, Wycoff was so 
happily employed in Adam’s “O, Holy 
Night” that this number proved strongly 
impressive. Miss Clark made a similar im- 
pression of devotional fervor with her pres- 
entation of “Night of Nights” by Van de 
Water. Interspersed between these solos 
were examples of carols of German, French 
and English origin, which were sung by the 
quartet with commendable tonal blending, 
especially in consideration of the absence 
of a sounding board and the handicap of 
the cold wind which blew across the square. 
These climatic hindrances suggested the 
thought that the event might arouse even 
more enthusiasm if Christmas occurred in 
mid-Summer instead of at this blizzardous 


season. BK. S. C. 





“MESSIAH” HAS INSPIRING PERFORMANCE 


New York Oratorio Society, with Mr. Koemmenich Conducting, Is 
Assisted by Four Celebrated Soloists, Mme. Rider-Kelsey, Chris- 
tine Miller, Reed Miller and Herbert Witherspoon 


Y the hour of eight-fifteen the “Standing 
Reom Only” sign had. been hung out 
in the lobby of Carnegie Hall on Saturday 
evening of last week when the Oratorio So- 
ciety of New York came forward under its 
new conductor, Louis Koemmenich, to con- 
tinue its custom of singing Handel’s mas- 
terpiece, “The Messiah,” annually. The 
solo quartet enlisted the services of Corinne 
Rider-Kelsey, soprano; Christine Miller, 
ontralto; Reed Miller, tenor, and Herbert 
Witherspoon, bass. The other participants 
were the orchestra of the Symphony So- 
ciety and Frank L. Sealy in his usual place 
at the organ. 

The second hearing this season of the 
veteran New York chorus was proof pos- 
itive that it is in better condition than ever 
before. Its entire performance was of 4 
high order, the volume of tone being full. 
sonorous and the dynamics observed un- 
usually subtle and finely graded. 


Not a Conservative Conductor 


That Mr. Koemmenich is no conservative 
was evident from the opening measures of 
the overture; desirous of making the old 
music interesting he made his tempi a bit 
faster throughout than one is accustomed 
to hear them. And yet, barring the 
“Surely” chorus and one or two lesser mat- 
ters, the effect obtained by so doing was ex- 
cellent. The “Surely He hath borne our 
griefs” loses much by being hurried; it con- 
tains some of the most expressive pages in 
the whole work and its intensity of mood 
can be preserved only at a slow “eight to 
the measure.” In many ways, however, the 
reading of the work was -notable. Mr. 
Koemmenich deserves the thanks of all 
lovers of this work for restoring the chorus 
“His Yoke Is Easy” and the wonderful 
slow fugal chorus. “And with His Stripes,” 
which leads naturally into the “All We, 
Like Sheep,” both of which were magnifi- 
cently sung. His retarding of the measure 


preceding the words “Wonderful” and 
“Councillor” in the chorus “For Unto Us” 
is effective, as was the subduing of all the 
voices to a pure piano on their entrances in 
the same number. Inner voices, which are 
often allowed to move conventionally and 
without notice, he brought out splendidly in 
the gorgeous chorale at the close of “All 
We, Like Sheep.” He was called upon to 
bow after each number and twice after 
some of them. In him the Oratorio So- 
ciety-has found a musician who will always 
make interesting the older works and from 
whom one may expect new productions that 
will go far to make his chorus better known 
throughout the musical world. 


Success of the Soloists 


The many superlative excellences of the 
four solo singers render difficult the task of 
enumerating what each was distinguished 
for. Place aux dames! 

For the first time in a number of years 
Mme. Rider-Kelsey sang her three great 
Handel airs—‘“Rejoice Greatly,” “Come 
Unto Him” and “I Know That My Re- 
deemer’”—before a New York assemblage. 
In each of them, as well as in the beautiful 
recitatives which narrate the coming of the 
Christ she impressed by her noble style, her 
fine conception of the music and her keen 
intelligence. Her voice is a great organ, 
one which is rivaled by few in any depart- 
ment of singing activity to-day and she dis- 
played it to advantage in this music. Clarity 
and purity of quality, faultless intonation 
are some of the elements which combine to 
constitute her a truly great singer. There 
was much applause after each of her solos, 
to which she was obliged to rise repeatedly 
in acknowledgment. 

A few years ago Christine Miller, not so 
well known then as now, came on from the 
Middle West to sing the contralto roéle in 
the Oratorio Society’s “Messiah” perform- 
ance. Her success was instantaneous and 
unanimous and since then the directorate of 
the organization has shown its excellent 
judgment by retaining her each season for 
the work. Last week she sang it finer than 


she has ever done it before, with vocal 
opulence and with beauty of thought as 
well as of interpretation. Many forget to 
sound the jubilant note in “O Thou That 
Tellest,’ which makes the aria so welcome. 
Miss Miller proclaimed it exultantly. Be- 
tween her “He Shall Feed His Flock” and 
“He Was Despised” it would be hard to 
choose the finer. Devotional atmosphere 
surrounded each of them with a halo and 
imbued them with a spirit that made their 
message one that even the heathen might 
have understood. She was rewarded by sig- 
nificant applause. 

That the American tenor is a force to 
be reckoned with to-day was demonstrated 
by Mr. Miller in the singing of his three 
recitatives and airs. No finer singing of 
the “Comfort Ye” has been heard here in 
many years. It was a rendition of the ac- 
companied recitative that had an emotional 
force and power, supplemented by vocal re- 
sources that were unquestionably of the 
highest. The aria “Every Valley” showed 
Mr. Miller not only competent in the mat- 
ters of interpretation, style and quality of 
voice, but that his vocalization of the fiori- 
ture, taken at a lively tempo, is that of 
the accomplished singer. He scored again 
in the “Thy Rebuke,” sung with spiritual 
calm, and in “Behold and See” he made so 
searching an appeal to his hearers that he 
was obliged to bow a number of times. 
“Thou shalt break them’ was. stirringly 
done and the high A at the close taken with 
brilliant and resonant tone. 

Mr. Witherspoon, who occasionally leaves 
his operatic work at the Metropolitan to 
return to his old field, scored in the several 
bass airs. He knows the traditions of the 
best singers of the older days and he pos- 
sesses that authoritative delivery which is 
of the utmost importance to this Handelian 
music. In spite of a heavy cold he carried 
his performance through successfully, win- 
ning much favor in the “But Who Shall 
Abide?” “Why Do the Nations?” and in 
“The Trumpet Shall Sound,” in which 
Mr. Heinrich, a solo trumpeter of unusual 
ability, played the difficult obbligato with 
excellent results. Mr. Witherspoon showed 
his generosity of spirit by signaling the 
player to rise and share the applause with 
him. 

Organist Sealy handled the accompani- 
ments to the recitatives and the “leads” in 
the choruses in his usual capable manner. 


A. W. K. 


YSAYE AND GODOWSKY 
DRAW OVERFLOW HOUSE 


Combination of Master Musicians Wins 
Tumultuous Applause from Throng 


at New York Joint Recital 

So great was the throng of music lovers 
besieging the doors of Carnegie Hall for 
admittance to last Saturday afternoon’s 
joint recital of Eugen Ysaye and Leopold 
Godowsky that prominent pianists, ’cellists, 
orchestral conductors, etc., took humble po- 
sitions at the standees’ rail to hear this 
splendid combination of master musicians. 

In keeping with the size of the audience 
was its intense enthusiasm, and in fact, a 
portion of the gathering carried its ap- 
plause to ill-advised extremes. After the 
final number, the Beethoven “Kreutzer” 
Sonata, the encore enthusiasts made their 
customary rush to the platform and seemed 
to insist upon the two artists’ granting a 
dual encore, without specifying, however, 
as to whether or not they wished some such 
novel antiphonal effect as that gained by 
Mr. Ysayes playing a Vieuxtemps violin 
piece simultaneously with a Chopin piano 
work at the hands of Mr. Godowsky. 

In the César Franck A Major Sonata, 
dedicated to Mr. Ysaye, the Belgian violin- 
ist, as might have been expected, gave a 
sympathetic and inspiring performance, 
while Mr. Godowsky contributed his rare 
gifts toward an ensemble which gave gen- 
uine delight to the audience, the Fantasia 
being presented with particularly stirring 
emphasis. The noble Beethoven Sonata like- 
wise received a reading which was deeply 
satisfying in its musicianly perfection. 

Individually Mr. Godowsky created a tu- 
mult of applause with his dazzling presen- 
tation of the Schumann “Carneval,” and the 
pianist calmed his vociferous auditors with 
the addition of a Brahms Cappriccio. Fol- 
lowing Mr. Ysaye’s impressive playing of 
the Chausson “Poeme” the hearers started a 
like demonstration, but the violinist’s only 
reply was one of his emphatic gestures of 
negation, a hd 





Gustav Lohse, a son of the noted German 
conductor, Otto Lohse, now in Leipsic, re- 
cently made a successful début as a bari- 
tone at the National German Opera House 
in Prague. 
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A CONCERT COMPANY IN ONE FAMILY 








Arrival of Clara Butt and Kennerley Rumford for Their American 
‘..Tour, After an Absence of Fourteen Years—Impressions of 
Mr. and Mrs. Rumford and Their Globe-Trotting Household. 








. ET other noted artists consult a musical 
directory in search of fitting associates 

for their concert companies. There is. no 
need of such measures from Mme. Clara 
Butt and her husband, Kennerley Rumford, 
the celebrated English singers, who arrived 
in New York last Sunday for their forth- 
coming American tour. When the Car- 


mania docked on Sunday evening, down its 
gangplank came a veritable concert com- 
pany in one family party of ten—that is, in- 
cluding in the Butt-Rumford household the 
two artists; their accompanist, Harold 
Claxton; the three Rumford children, Joy, 
Roy and Victor, and the retinue of tutors, 
secretaries, et cetera. 

Some two score and ten pieces of bag- 
gage followed the globe-trotting artists to 
the wharf, where they found awaiting 
them an avalanche of floral offerings from 
friends on this side of the Atlantic. As it 
has been fourteen years since Mme. Butt 
has appeared in America, some idea may 
be gained of the international character of 
the public which greets these vocalists, 
whether they may be in their own London, 
over in Paris, or in the wilds of the United 
States and Australia, which is their des- 
tination after they leave this country. 

Scarcely were Mr. and Mrs. Rumford 
settled in one of New York’s a-city-in-itself 
hotels, when they made a motor trip down 
on Long Island to find a place where the 
three voung Rumfords may be sheltered 
while their parents are undergoing the 
strenuosities of a crowded concert tour. 
Just the right shelter was found in a quiet 
inn, where these active young Britons are 
to be put throughstheir educational paces 
under the watchful eye of their tutor. 


“Stepping Lively” in America 


Catching step at once with hustling 
America the visiting artists rushed off the 
very next day for a flying trip to Philadel- 
phia, while they go to Boston later for their 
first American appearance, a joint recital 
on Sundav afternoon, afterward returning 
to New York for Mme. Butt’s début with 
the Volpe Symphony Orchestra on Janu- 
ary 7 and the Butt-Rumford recital on Jan- 
uary 14. 

Shortly before their departure for Phila- 
delphia the two musicians devoted some 
minutes to that necessary adjunct of the 
visiting artist, or of any other artist, the 
interview. Regarding which subject this 
artist couple expressed approval of the dig- 
nified way in which the American public 
had been apprised of their coming through 
the medium of the press. It was suggested 
that such a happily domestic union of 
artists did not provide much material for 
the sensation-loving newspapers. 

“Then we shall have to have a row, dar- 
ling,” remarked the noted contralto to her 
husband, with a smile which was quite the 
reverse of belligerent. “If the public in- 
sists upon reading about scandals,” con- 
tinued Mme. Butt, “I suppose there is no 
food for the reporters in the doings of a 
husband and wife who are so conventional 
as to love each other.” 

“Haven't things gone so far,” queried Mr. 
Rumford, “that the husband and wife who 
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The New York Herald says: 


**Mr. Paul Althouse, American 
tenor, proved to be a valuable 
addition, for his voice was clear 
and resonant and he sang with 
the authoritative method of long 
experience.’’ 
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love each other are the -really unconven- 
tional people?” 

“From all that I’ve been hearing about 
the struggles of the operatic sopranos with 
the heads of some of the companies, I 
should judge that they have successfully 
found the way to break into print,” com- 
mented Mme. Butt. “That is where it is an 
advantage to be a soprano. The poor con- 
tralto has few prima donna roles and is 
compelled to sing witches and old hags 














Clara Butt, the English Contralto, and 
Her Husband, Kennerley Rumford, the 
Popular Baritone 


until she is a sort of operatic Cinderella to 
her more fortunate soprano sisters. As 
dear Sir Arthur Sullivan used to say to me, 
‘It’s a pity you weren’t born with golden 
hair.’ ” 

Why Mme, Butt Is Not in Opera 

It is not a dislike of the contralto roles, 
however, which has kept Clara Butt from 
being an operatic “star” and has made her 
an eminent fixture in the concert world. 
The fact that she is some six feet two 
inches in height has deterred her from be- 
coming an opera singer, from the realiza- 
tion that the medium height of most tenors 
would make them look somewhat ridiculous 
when playing opposite to her. 

Leo Slezak being suggested as a tenor 
of sufficiently gigantic proportions Mme. 
Butt replied, “Yes, he would be all right, 
for one. In general, the race of tenors is 
gradually growing in stature, but by the 
time they caught up to me in height I 
should be too old to sing.” 

Here a young woman representing one 
of the evening papers called for an inter- 
view, not with Mr. and Mrs. Rumford, if 
you please, but with Mrs. Rumford alone, 
for the benefit of the readers of that 
American institution, the “woman’s page.” 
A verbal portrait of the contralto was thus 
gained, as well as a photographic likeness, 
without her baritone husband, in spite of 
the amused question from Mrs. Rumford: 
“Would not your feminine readers rather 
read about men than about women?” 

Much interest was excited by the singers’ 
description of Mme. Butt’s much-talked-of 
“black room” in the Rumfords’ English 
house, in which the dark background was 
so contrasted with bright carpet and dec- 
orations as to give an impression of abso- 
lutely light coloring. As Mr. Rumford ex- 
pressed it, “My wife is a contralto even in 
the black keynote of her room, with its 
coloring of low tones.” 

Fresh from a playtime jaunt through 
magical New York, two of the Rumford 
children, Roy and Victor, now appeared 
with a joyous account of the fun they had 
found, playing with the snow, and of the 
donkey that they were to ride on the fol- 
lowing day. After these young gentlemen 
had been properly introduced their mother 
tactfully urged them from the interview 
zone, with the compensation of a piece of 
candv apiece. 

“Here are the sweets,” said Mrs. Rum- 
ford, “but your luncheon is to be served in 
a few moments—do you think that you 
ought to eat them now?” 

The young Rumfords’s will power and 
their mother’s Spartan training were evi- 
denced when Masters Roy and Victor with- 
drew from the room with the candy 


clenched tightly in their fists, while mak- 
ing the declaration, “We will save this un- 
til after luncheon.” 

Being pressed for a reason why con- 
traltos, judging from some prominent ex- 
amples, seemed to have the maternal in- 
stinct more highly developed than sopranos, 
as instanced by the number of their chil- 
dren,.Mme. Butt .ventured the assumption: 
“Possibly because the contralto is the 
mother voice.” 

At -this point the recreant sun burst 
through the clouds of two days’ standing 
and lighted up the Rumford drawing room, 
much to the English singers’ relief, after 
the dreariness of the preceding day. “A 
friend said to us yesterday, ‘This Weather 
must seem just like home to you,’” added 
the contralto. “Now, I call that a trifle 
rough on London, for we do see the sun— 
once in a while.” K. S. C. 


WELSH MASTERSINGERS 
WIN EISTEDDFOD PRIZES 


Pittsburgh Male Chorus a Victor in 
Choral Competition—Conductorship 
for Ernest Lunt 


PittsBurGH, Ps., Dec. 30—St. David's 
Society staged its Christmas Eisteddfod at 
Carnegie Music Hall, before an audience 
of nearly 2,000 persons. One of the fea- 
tures was the appearance of David W. 
Lloyd, aged eighty-two years, who led a 
Pittsburgh choir as far back as 1854. Re- 
gardless of his age, Mr. Lloyd’s voice is 
clear and the reception he received was 
tremendous. 

The big event of the program was the 
choral competition “Thine Is the King- 
dom” and “How Sweet the Moonlight 
Sleeps,” won by the Pittsburgh Male 
Chorus,. of which James Stephen Martin 
is the conductor. The second prize was 
captured by the Homestead Male Chorus, 
the New Castle Choir taking third prize. 
Ethel M, Edwards and Mrs. John Evans 
tied for the contralto solo, “My Desire,” 
Joseph Jenkins won the tenor competition, 
“In Native Worth,” while Gwendoline 
Thomas and Anthony Jones won the duet 
competition. The Homestead organization 
won its prize on “The Blacksmith.” Sam- 
uel Jones won the contest in the bass solo 
competition, “Mother o’ Mine.” William 
Lewis took first honors as soloist. The 
prize for the memorial ode was won by 
the Rev. O. Lloyd Morris. A silver cup 
went to G. M. Roose of San Diego, Cal., on 
Englyn’s “Y Blaenflynedwr.” Anthony M. 
Jones and D. J. George won the prize in 
the singing of “One Sweetly Solemn 
Thought.” 

The Oil City, Pa., Oratorio Society is to 
be conducted by Ernest Lunt, director of 
the Mendelssohn Male Choir and the Christ 
Methodist Episcopal Church and _ St. 
Peter’s Church choirs, of Pittsburgh. 
Four other choral directors had been con- 
sidered. He will devote only a portion of 
his time to the Oil City society. E.C.S. 


VAN HOOSE AS ‘* RHADAMES ” 














Masters R6éle in Week for Appearance 
with Chicago Company 


Ellison Van Hoose, the American tenor, 
is to sing Rhadames in “Aida” with the 
Chicago-Philadelphia Opera Company in 
Chicago this week, assuming the rdle for 
the first time in Italian. The last time Mr. 
Van Hoose sang Rhadames was in Ger- 
many and in German. He had not at- 
tempted the Italian version until asked by 
Mr. Dippel about ten days ago if he would 
sing it with the Chicago company on Jan- 
uary.4. Mr. Van Hoose mastered the role 
within a week. 

This appearance marks Mr. Van Hoose’s 
first important enagement since he met with 
an automobile accident in August. He re- 
ports that he is now in excellent vocal con- 
dition. He will appear as Lohengrin for 
his second Chicago performance, and be- 
sides his operatic work will give song re- 
citals in Raleigh, N. C., on January 15 and 
18, and will be soloist with the New York 
Symphony Society in Detroit. He also has 
private engagements to fill in New York 
during the month. 


Conductor of Norfolk Festivals 
To the Editor of MusIicaL AMERICA: 


May I ask you to correct a statement 
which, in a manner for which I cannot ac- 
count, has crept into your. columns and 
which credits me with being the conductor 
of the Norfolk, Conn., Festivals? 

The director of the choral concerts of 
these truly unique meetings is Mr. Rich- 
mond P. Paine, who organized the chorus 
and has brought it to such a high degree 
of efficiency. ‘He has conducted the choral 
works on all occasions with the exception 
of the comparatively few on which com- 
posers themselves were invited to do so, 
and is entitled to the fullest recognition for 
the remarkable results he has achieved. 
Truly yours, ARTHUR MEEs. 

New York, December 29, 1912. 








DIPPEL BESET WITH 
PRIMA DONNA WOES 


Four Chicago Opera Stars Com- 
plaining—Carolina White 
“‘ Overworked ” 


Cuicaco, Dec. 29.—Mme. Carolina 
White, the Chicago Opera prima donna, 
has made a complaint to Manager Dippel 
to the effect that she is overworked. She 
declares that she is working out the last 
of her three-years contract with the Chi- 
cago company for less than one-eighth of 
what Mary Garden gets and that she is re- 
quired to appear at least three times as 
often as singers who though higher-priced 
are less popular than she is. 

“T have been asked to appear in the 





‘stellar rédles on six out of the last eight 


nights and I am tired of it,’ she explains. 
“I was unknown when the contract was 


signed, and now I am appreciated, but that 
is no reason why my voice should be 
strained in the last few weeks of my con- 
tract. I am booked for a concert tour be- 
ginning the middle of January, and I do 
not think it fair to try to wear out my 
vocal chords before I start.” 

Herr Dippel responded to Mme. White's 
complaint with a charge that the prima 
donna’s trouble was not working too much 
but dining out too much. “She accepts too 
many invitations to dinner,” said he. “If 
she ate less and had fewer social engage- 
ments she would cease complaining.” , To 
which Mme. White promptly retorted that 
she did not eat too much. 

Mme. White’s case represents by no 
means the sum of Director Dippel’s present 
troubles. Mary Garden and Eleanora de 
Cisneros have joined the ranks of the dis- 
contented, and Maggie Teyte is also under- 
stood to be complaining of overwork. 

Miss Garden delivered an ultimatum to- 
night, saying that she would not sing Tosca 
on January 3, as scheduled, unless Vanni 
Marcoux, the Boston Opera baritone, sang 
with her. Mr. Marcoux was the Scarpia 
to Miss Garden’s Tosca in Boston, where 
the realism of their second act scene dis- 
turbed the tranquillity of the Mayor and 
other susceptible beholders. Mr. Dippel 
wants Sammarco to sing Scarpia here, and, 
in consequence, “Tosca” may not be sung 
at all. “Die Walkiire” is now announced 
for January 3. 

Mme. de Cisneros’s trouble concerns the 
role of Briinnhilde in “ Die Walkiire,” 
which she says was promised her. Like the 
others, she is threatening to go on strike. 





Clarence Adler with Kneisel Quartet 


A telegram to Musitcat America from 
Clarence Adler, the American pianist, in 
Cincinnati, announces that he has been en- 
gaged to appear as soloist with the Kneisel 
Quartet at Harvard University on January 
10 and in Chicago on January 26, 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 








Busoni Introduces His ‘‘Brautwahl’’? Music to Berlin—Bohemian 
Charpentier Shocks Traditional Ideas of an Academician’s 
Dignity—Quinlan Finds Opera in Vernacular Profitable in 
English Provinces—Beethoven Symphonies Mean Nothing in 
Particular, According to English Critic—How London is Being 
Prepared for American Woman’s Russian Protégé 








EVs DUCTING is an artistic luxury with 
Ferruccio Busoni, to be indulged in 
only when piano-playing and composing 
leave time for it. This Winter he has 
promised himself the dissipation of four 
“modern symphony  evenings”’—“Busoni 
Abende,” he calls them—in Berlin at inter- 
vals of a month apart. At the opening one 
of the series, given last Saturdav, he ap- 
peared in his three capacities, for after 
playing the solo part of the Brahms Con- 
certo in D minor he conducted the first 
Berlin performance of the “Frog-Pond 
Scene” from his opera “Die Brautwahl,” 
which, after undergoing a careful revision, 


is shortly to be given a second trial, this 
time at the Mannheim Municipal Opera. 

Earlier in the evening Max Reger has 
appeared to conduct his “Romantic Suite,” 
op. 125, and his “To Hope” for contralto 
solo and chorus. He also waved the baton 
for the Brahms concerto. 

At the third of the special symphony con- 
certs given by Oskar Fried with the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra the first performance 
anywhere was given of E. N. von Rezni- 
cek’s “Schlehmil,” described as “a sym- 
phonic picture of life, for great orchestra 
and tenor solo.” It made a powerful im- 
pression upon its first audience. 

* * * 

INCE his election to the Institute of 
France Gustave Charpentier has been 
just as unpopular with the more conserva- 
tive composers and their adherents who 
strenuously opposed his candidacy as he 
has ever been popular with his large circle 
of friends in the more Bohemian art world. 
One musical periodical that has consistently 
echoed the attitude of Camille Saint-Saéns 
and his faction, whose candidates were de- 
feated by the votes of the painters and 
sculptors, chronicles the story that on the 
very day of his election Charpentier, on his 
way out from a dress rehearsal of “Les 
Bacchantes” at the Opéra, threw himself 
into the arms of Camille Erlanger and 
without more ado proceeded to drag the 
composer of “La Sorciére” and “Aphrodite” 
through a series of choreographic figures 
that “savored strongly of his Montmartre, 

a league away.” 

“It cannot be denied,” complains Le 
Courrier Musical, hugging to itself its out- 
raged sense of propriety, “that for an 
Academician such liberties are a trifle au- 
dacious. At the same time they tally ad- 
mirably with the character of the composer 
of ‘Louise,’ who owes to the good humor 
that always animates him a great part of 
the popularity he enjoys. For the rest, 
mention Charpentier to the ladies of the 
corps de ballet of the Opéra and they will 
tell you all about his charming affability. 
Not one of them has forgotten, notwith- 
standing that fourteen years have passed 
since then, the triumphal procession they 
made with his ‘Coronation of the Muse’ 
through Bordeaux, Niort, Mans, and the 
many courtesies ‘Gustave’ heaped upon 
them in the course of the tour.” 

“Julien,” which is to be produced in the 
Spring at the Opéra Comique, with Charles 
Rousseliére in the name part, is in four 
principal scenes, of which the first depicts 
the poet dreaming; the second, the poet in 
glory and in love; the third, the poet, de- 
ceived in his hopes and affections, descend- 
ing lower and lower to the deepest moral 
degradation; and the fourth, the poet end- 
ing in the abject misery of abandonment to 
absinthe. 

Again Le Courrier Musical: “As you 
see, there is nothing there that is new, new, 
new!—But when one belongs to the In- 
stitute!!" And those exclamation points 
can have but one interoretation—a shrug of 
the shoulders that reaches above the ears. 


PERA in the vernacular has flourished 

in the English provinces for many 
years now, and at least one promoter of 
the cause has succeeded in amassing a per- 
sonal fortune through it. But Charles 
Manners has now practically withdrawn 





“ ‘Zarathustra’ has a definite and precise 
meaning; it is a particular revelation, a 
bodying forth in sound of a complete phi- 
losophy. The symphonies of Beethoven 
have no meaning and no application save 
those provided by the individual listener. 
It has remained for the last decade of the 
nineteenth century to bring music into the 
closest possible relationship with life—a re- 
lationship that has its origin and hopes for 
permanence in the soul of man.” 

‘2-2? 


NE of the interesting bits revealed in 
the recent suit brought by Ruth Vin- 
cent against a manager in London for 
$1,000 for breach of contract—which sum 
was duly awarded her by the jury—was the 
fact that the Cantor Sirota, far from being 
received with the acclaim which he com- 
manded here last season, was boycotted by 
his own people in England, who objected 
to seeing a chief rabbi singing secular mu- 
sic in a public hall, 





—From Musica 


Opéra Comique Director Greeting Returning Singers 


Last year a part of the company of the Paris Opéra Comique went to Argentina; this picture 
shows the director of the Opéra Comique (wearing a white Alpine hat) and Marguerite Carré, the 
soprano, welcoming some of their friends at the railway station upon their return. 





from the field and it looks as though 
Thomas Quinlan were in a fair way to 
make as great a financial success of it with 
his new conipany, now little more than a 
year old, and a much greater artistic suc- 
cess. 

At Birmingham the Quinlan company re- 
cently gave fourteen operas, in English, of 
course, in twelve days, to capacity houses 
and Director Quinlan has promised to re- 
turn there in the Spring to do the “Ring” 


Tetralogy and “The Mastersingers.” Bir-. 


mingham impresses a London observer as 
rapidly becoming the hub of England’s 
musical universe. America is still repre- 
sented in the Quinlan company by Allan C. 
Hinckley, Vera Courtney and Robert 
Parker 


: & 2 


Neg be told that the symphonies of Bee- 
thoven “mean nothing in particular” 
may give some people a severe jolt, but 
Gerald Cumberland does not shrink from 
being branded an iconoclast as he makes 
this point in an article in the Contemporary 
Review in which he traces the relationship 
between Music and Life. His observations 
lead him to this conclusion: 

“Music, then, after being fertilized by 
poetry, is now on the point of being fer- 
tilized by the food of poetry—abstract 
thought. In the future it will not be merely 
a commentary upon or a ‘criticism’ of life; 
it will be an exposition of the soul of man. 
It may be urged that Beethoven’s sym- 
phonies have for a hundred years executed 
this office; but the fact that the symphonies 
mean nothing in particular, but are simply 
vague profundities releasing the soul from 
the body and thrusting it forth, guideless, 
into the void, is sufficient to mark the dis- 
tinction between Beethoven and Strauss. 
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Miss Vincent, who is now the wife of 
Captain John Frazer, was engaged for six 
concerts with the Warsaw cantor in Lon- 
don, Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, Bir- 
mingham and Glasgow, for which she was 
to receive $225 a night—a figure which, if 
representative, would seem to indicate that 
the concert field in England is almost as 
profitable as in this country. After the 
London concert, however, the tour was 
abandoned, as the manager claimed he had 
been advised that Sirota’s appearance might 
cause religious riots in some of the towns 
to be visited. It was even rumored that 
members of the synagogue in Manchester 
threatened to wreck the concert hall. 

The manager testified that the tour was 
to have been essentially for Sirota, who was 
to receive $500 a concert. Captain Frazer, 
on the other hand, in testifying for his 
wife, whom he quite naturally considered 
the better artist of the two, rather naively 
contended that the simplest solution of the 
difficulty would have been to drop Sirota 
out. The manager, he thought, had made 
a mistake in advertising him, inasmuch as 
he was not known in England. 

In signing her contract for the tour Miss 
Vincent had agreed not to appear before- 
hand in any of the cities to be visited, 
hence she was left without engagements 
during the Summer season through the 
abrupt change of plan. 

* . * 


NDEFATIGABLE London representa- 
tives of the new Russian violin prodigy, 
Melsa, seem never to have heard of the 
many young virtuosos whose careers have 
been tragically blighted at the outset by in- 
judicious advance trumneting, or they surely 
would pause to consider whether their in- 
flated press puffing of Melsa may not en- 
gender another case of “not wisely but too 
well.” Boldly quoting P. T. Barnum’'s 
proclamation : 
“Launch forth a genius, no matter where, 
The world will rush to see and hear,” 





and trading, it may be, on the Englishman’s 
notorious weakness for musical prodigies, 
they are determined, apparently, to coerce 
the public into excitement over the boy’s 
London début in mid-January. 

As a sample of the publicity methods 
adopted by the London agents of this little 
Russian protégé of a wealthy American 
woman whose husband is stationed in Ber- 
lin, it is only necessary to quote the fol- 
lowing “inspiration” of a young woman un- 
der the same management who gives Eve- 
nings with Poets and Song-Writers—ob- 
viously of biographical import, it is blaz- 
oned in the advertising columns of the 
London dailies: 

“M—owed down by the merciless bullets, 
His father and sister lay dead 
‘E—very Jew to be shot by the Cossacks,’ 
The pitiless Powers had said. 
L—o! through the din of the firing 
Came floating a wonderful sound, 
S—ee, ’tis a lad with a fiddle, 
And all the rough soldiers around 
A—re held in a spell by his playing, 
And he and his mother are saved. 


That was the very worst audience 
Melsa, the wonder, had braved.” 

If he is not completely snuffed out by the 
mental nausea of the public that is being 
prepared for his advent by such doggerel 
as this he will prove himself a “Melsa, the 
wonder,” indeed. 

* * Ok 

OST children have no instinct for time, 
for time values, for accentuation, for 
physical balance, says Jaques-Dalcroze, 
the Swiss expert in developing - a 
sense of rhythm, “because the motor fac- 
ulties are not the same in all individuals 
and because a number of obstacles impede 
the exact and rapid physical realization of 
mental conceptions. One child is always 
behind the beat when marching, another 
always ahead; another takes unequal steps, 

another lacks balance. 

“All these faults, if not corrected in the 


-first years, will reappear later in the mu- 


sical technic of the individual. Unsteady 
time when singing or playing, confusion in 
playing, inability to follow when accom- 
panying, accentuating too roughly or with 
lack of precision, all these faults have their 
origin in the child’s muscular and nervous 
control, in lack of co-ordination between 
the mind which conceives, the brain which 
orders, the nerve which transmits, and the 
muscle which executes. 

“And still more, the power of phrasing 
and shading music with feeling depends 
equally upon the training of the nerve 
centers, upon the co-ordination of the mus- 
cular system, upon rapid communication 
between brain and limbs—in a word, upon 
the health of the whole organism.” 

Mr. Jaques-Dalcroze, whose “rhythmic 
gymnastics” are not making headway in 
England as well as in Germany, took the 
view, in evolving his system, that “the 
aim of musical education should be, not the 
production of pianists, violinists, singers, 
but of musically developed human beings, 
and that, therefore, the student should not 
begin with specializing on any instrument, 
but by developing his musical faculties, thus 
producing a basis for specialized study. 
This training could only be obtained by 
awakening the sense, natural though often 
latent, for the ultimate bases of music, 
namely, tone and rhythm.” 

x * * 

ROM Warsaw come reports of the pre- 
miére there of a new three-act opera, 
“Medusa,” which, however, does not hark 
back to Greek mythology but sets forth a 
romantic episode in the life of the great 
Leonardo da Vinci. The novelty, the work 
of a young composer named Ludomir von 
Rézycki, was received with the utmost -en- 
thusiasm. A wealth and originality of mel- 
ody and admirable orchestration are men- 
tioned as outstanding features of the score. 

Palermo, too, has had a new opera that 
aroused exceptional interest. The work is 
a setting of the elder Dumas’s “Antony,” 
adapted by Enrico Golisciani as librettist, 
and the music was written by a composer 
named Riccardo Casalaina, who perished 
miserably in the Messina disaster. Al- 
though unequal, it is said to be far from 
worthless. The tragic circumstances of the 
composer’s death had roused the interest 
of the Palermo public to an unusual pitch. 


J. L. H. 
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UNIQUE OPERA PERFORMANCES IN DEPARTMENT STORE 





Sal those who have yet to hear their first 
opera there is probably no better way 
to prepare for it than by availing them- 
selves of the opportunity presented by 
Alexander Russell of Wanamaker’s. This 
young man who is in charge of the Wana- 
maker Concerts, and who is organist of one 
of Newark’s leading churches, is present- 
ing to the public opera in tabloid form on 
Victrola records with organ and piano ac- 
companiment, The dramatic action is given 
by means of tableaux vivants done in ad- 


mirable manner. 

During the weeks of December 2 and 9 
“Pagliacci,” Leoncavallo’s masterpiece, was 
given. This opera, as sung at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, occupies about one 
hour and fifty minutes. Mr. Russell has 
made some cuts in the work, and as he 
presents it it takes just a little over an 
hour to perform. The concerts are given 
twice each afternoon—at two and again at 
four. 

Mr. Russell at the organ and Sadie Da- 
vidson at the piano take the place of an 
orchestra. And while the Victrola does 
not quite fill the place of the singing artists 
the organ and piano leave little to be de- 
sired in the absence of the orchestra. 

The organ plays the Prelude and the 
Prologue is rendered by Amato’s splendid 
record. Richard Parks, who plays the 
part of Tonio, gave a particularly good im- 
personation of this role. The director has 
seen fit to omit the opening chorus and two 
other numbers, so the third number is the 
“Chorus of the Bells” sung by. La Scala 
chorus. This is followed by Huguet *and 
Cigada in “I Know that You Hate. Me.” 
These two singers, with Badini, then sing 
the “Nulla Scordai,” and then with Pini- 
Corsi, the dramatic quartet, “May Heaven 
Protect Him!” The tableaux in which 
Canio’s jealousy is shown is very forcibly 
portrayed and never fails to win applause. 
The first act is brought to a close by that 
world-famous tenor aria, “Vesti la giubba” 
(“On with the Play”) sung by Caruso. 


Caruso’s records have been pronounced by 
competent judges as the truest reproduc- 
tions of the human voice, and this record 
is probably his very best. At any rate, no 
other tenor sings this song as Caruso sings 
it, with emotion so intense that it seems to 
be peculiarly his own. Umberto Sorrentino, 
who impersonates the character of Canio, 
acts this very convincingly. It may be 
added that Signor Sorrentino has sung this 
part many times in Italy and in American 
cities with the Aborn Opera Company. So 
he is fully competent to portray the feelings 
of the outraged husband. 

The introduction to Act Second is played 
by both piano and organ. Harlequin’s Sere- 
nade (Huguet and Pini-Corsi) follows and 
next the trio by these singers and Cigada. 
These three, with Paoli, sing the quartet, 
“Pour the Potion in His Wine, Love,” and 
Caruso sings the last number of the opera— 
his ever-torgetable “No, Pagliaccio non 
son!” 

Grace Hornby takes the part of Nedda 
and Albert Greenfeld that of Harlequin. 
These young people bring both thought and 
care to their work and give pleasure in their 
respective roles. 

Since opera is primarily a question of au- 
ditory impressions, and since, as we all 
know, music ascends, the place to hear it is 
in the balcony. There one is far enough 
away to escape the whirrings of and oc- 
casional scratchings of the wax discs, and 
although the voices of the singers seem to 
come from quite a distance they are really 
heard to better advantage than below. 

It is the intention of the management to 
produce “L’Africaine,” “Aida,” “The Barber 
of Seville,” “La Bohéme,’ “Carmen,” “Ca- 
valleria Rusticana,” “Tales of Hoffmann,” 
“The Flying Dutchman,” “La Gioconda,” 
“Hansel und Gretel,” “Il Trovatore,” ‘“Lo- 
hengrin,’ “Lucia di Lammermoor,” “Ma- 
non,” “Manon Lescaut,” “Martha,” “Die 
Meistersinger,” “Mignon,” “Norma,” “Or- 
féo,’ “Othello,” “Roméo et Juliette,” “Sam- 
son et Dalila,” “Tannhauser,” “Tosca,” 
“Traviata,” “Tristan und Isolde” and “Die 
Walkiire.” So far “Butterfly,” “Faust” and 
“Pagliacci” have been presented. 





200TH MORNING MUSICALE 





A Loving Cup for Mr. Bagby and a Con- 
cert by Four Famous Artists 


For his devotion to the cause of music 
and for the high standard he has main- 
tained in his morning musicales at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, Albert Morris Bagby was 
presented with a silver loving cup at last 
Monday’s concert, the 200th he has given 
there. The presentation was made by Gen. 
Horace Porter in behalf of many con- 
tributing friends. 

To make the completion of the second 
century of his concerts more memorable, 
Mr. Bagby had engaged a quartet of cele- 
brated artists—Mme. Marcella Sembrich, 
Edmond Clément, who went direct from 
the musicale to a train for Boston, where 
he sang in opera the same night; Efrem 
Zimbalist, the violinist, and Arthur Fried- 
heim, pianist. Both singers were in the 
best of voice and the instrumentalists like- 
wise gave unstinted pleasure. 

Mme. Sembrich sang two groups, includ- 
ing an Irish ballad, a Canadian folk-song 
and songs in Norwegian and Hungarian. 
Mr. Clément’s list included songs by Mas- 
senet, Saint-Saéns, Delafosse, Gluck, Lalo 
and Weckerlin. Messrs. Friedheim and 
Zimbalist played the theme and variations 
from Beethoven’s “Kreutzer Sonata”; Mr. 
Zimbalist played Grieg and Hubay airs and 
one of his own compositions, and Mr. 
Friedheim gave Liszt’s “Don Juan Fan- 
tasie.” 





Hamburg Opera Conductor Attacked 


Hampurc, Dec. 27.—When the perform- 
ance of “Lohengrin” at the Opéra was con- 
cluded to-night, a man in a front seat 
jumped into the orchestra pit and lashed 
Conductor Klemperer with a whip. He 
was an engineer named Puritz and Klemp- 
erer had refused to accept a challenge from 
him to a duel as the result of a domestic 
incident. Herr Klemperer responded to the 
attack with his fists and the two men were 
separated with difficulty. 





Louis Aubert, who is coming over to 
Boston this season for the production there 
of his “Forét Bleue,” has just completed a 
triptych for the piano entitled “Sillages.” 
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VICARINO IN COAST OPERA 





Soprano to Sing Principal R6éles in Los 
Angeles and San Francisco 


Mme. Regina Vicarino, who recently 
concluded her engagement in Mexico City 
with the ‘National Grand Opera, where 
Alessandro Bonci has also been singing, is 
now in California and will make her first 
appearance in two years in Los Angeles 
on the evening of December 31, at the Au- 
ditorium Theater, as Lucia di Lammer- 
moor, with the Pacific Coast Grand Opera 
Company. This organization, with which 
Tarquinia Tarquini has been starring in 
“Conchita,” has returned recently from a 
successful tour of the Northwest, the 
itinerary including Portland, Seatttle, Spo- 
kane, Vancouver, Victoria and other cities. 
Tarquini now leaves to join the Chicago- 
Philadelphia company, with which she is 
booked for some special performances of 
Conchita. 

Mme. Vicarino is well known in Cali- 
fornia, where she created a sensation two 
years ago in grand opera, her greatest suc- 
cess at that time having been achieved in 
“Lucia,” “Traviata” and “La Bohéme.” 
The company expects to give five weeks 
of opera in Los Angeles, after which it is 
due for another four weeks in San Fran- 
cisco. 

Blanche Hamilton Fox, the American 
mezzo soprano, who has also been singing 
with the National Grand Opera in Mexico 
City, is another valuable acquisition to the 
company and will make her début in Los 
Angeles as Amneris in “Aida.” Mme. Es- 
ther Adaberto, who has been singing with 
the “Elijah” company in oratorio, is also 
engaged. 


Krehbiel on the Origin of Opera 


Henry Edward Krehbiel, music critic 
of the New York Tribune, lectured on 
“The Nature and Origin of the Lyric 
Drama” before the Century Theater Club 
at the Hotel Astor, December 27. The 
lecture was musically illustrated. There 
were songs by Miss Ruth Harris, soprano, 
and Franklin E. Converse, baritone. Mrs. 
Lotta Mills Hough was the pianist. At the 
close of the lecture Mary Sherwood Sum- 
mers sang selections from “Faust” and 
“Carmen.” 
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LOVE OF ORGAN 


Edward Rechlin Observes Increased 
Appreciation in Tour 
of the West 


NE of the younger American organists, 
who has been working his way to the 
front with little heralding and yet with a 
growing public appreciation for his work, 
is Edward Rechlin of New York. Mr. 
Rechlin has just returned from a concert 
tour of the West, opening in Milwaukee 
on November 24, closing in Racine on De- 
cember 13. and including appedrances in 
Addison, Ill., before the Teachers’ College, 
in Fort Wayne, Ind. Fort Smith, Ark., 
Evansville, Quincy, and three times in St. 
Louis. 
During the last few years Mr. Rechlin 


has undertaken this tour each Fall, increas- 
ing its scope annually. Coming from the 
West some years ago before settling in New 
York City, he has a large following in that 
part of the country. } 

“Tt is remarkable to watch the growth in 
apnreciation among American audiences for 
the best in organ music, comparing it of 
course with what used to be the case,” said 
Mr. Rechlin last week to a MusicaL AMER- 
IcA man. “To-day one can play some of 
the greatest of works in organ literature 
and get a response. For example, on my 
tour I played the B Minor Prelude of Bach, 
also a “Sinfonia” of the old master, the 
Toccata from Widor’s Fifth Symphony and 
two Guilmant pieces. No one of the 
shorter works was a concession to popular 
taste, for they included a Jadassohn Scher- 
zo, Christiaan Kriens’s “Berceuse Hol- 
landaise,” Bossi’s “Chant du Soir,” Gaston 
Dethier’s Gavotte, James H. Rogers’s Pro- 
cessional March and a splendid composi- 
tion called “Consolation” by Fritz Reuter, 
an organist at New Ulm, Minn, 

“As to my opinion of the various schools 
of organ-playing, I should say +that the 
French school seems to embody the best 
elements necessary to a‘proper method of 
organ-playing. I spent a season in Paris 
with the late Guilmant and also some time 
with Widor, two of the greatest authorities 
on the instrument, and from them I gained 
a great amount of valuable knowledge. The 
influence of both men on the students who 





MUSIC GROWING 





Edward Rechlin, the New York 
Organist, Who Has Just Returned 
from a Successful Western Tour 


have gone to them from all parts of the 
world was and is very great. Even Ger- 
man organ students go to Paris. You may 
be surprised to know that Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer, the German Bach authority in 
Strassburg, is a pupil of Widor, and that 
the friendship which grew up between them 
was responsible for the remarkably fine 
edition of Bach which they have recently 
given out together. 

“Widor is a Bach specfalist and to him 
one must go if one wishes to learn the real 
tradition regarding the Bach organ works. 
He is a versatile man, being well posted in 
the other arts and interested in all things 
that make for a proper appreciation of the 
best in life. I cannot think of a finer 
manner of éonceiving Bach than that which 
Widor’s playing and teaching exemplify. 
He is a master who must be respected not 
only as a composer, for his organ sym- 
phonies are masterpieces in the literature, 
but as a teacher and, what is more, as a 
man.” 

Mr. Rechlin holds the post of organist 
at one of the Lutheran churches in New 
York, the duties of such a position suiting 
him admirably. He has no choir to re- 


hearse and uses soloists at the services. In 
his own words, “I would rather shovel 
snow than rehearse a choir,” and the op- 
portunity which the Lutheran service gives 
him is exactly to his liking. “The custom 
which still prevails in this service of the 
congregation’s singing of chorales allows 
the organist opportunity to improvise on 
the various melodies, somewhat in the style 
of the Choralvorspiele, and so I get in more 
real organ-playing than might be the case if 
I were holding a more important post.” 

Under the management of G. Dexter 
Richardson Mr. Rechlin is to be heard in 
a number of concerts this season. In addi- 
tion to his organ work he has acquired a 
reputation as an able accompanist and he 
will also appear in this capacity. 

W. K. 





Homer Program Presented at the Dud- 


ley Buck Studio 

Dudley Buck presented a highly in- 
teresting hour of music on December 17 
at his AZolian Hall studio, the program be- 
ing made up of songs by Sidney Homer, 
which were interpreted by two of the most 
talented Buck pupils, Mrs. Marie Bossé 
Morrisey, contralto, and Andrew A. 
Smith, Jr., baritone, while Mr. Buck sang 
the final number of the program. Elsie T. 
Cohen was the efficient accompanist. 

Various prominent musical people were 
in the audience and one of those most ap- 
preciative of the singers’ excellent work 
was Mme. Louise Homer, whom Mr. Buck 
had invited to hear this program of ‘her 
husband’s compositions along with her 
charming daughter, the younger Louise 
Homer. 

Aside from the splendidly mellow con- 
tralto of Mrs. Morrisey she displayed poise 
remarkable in a young singer, in that she 
gave a fine performance of the Homer 
songs, serenely undismayed by the fact that 
one of her auditors was not only the wife 
of the composer but one of the world’s 
leading contraltos. Mrs. Morrisey’s offer- 
ings were “Enid’s Song,” “Home They 
Brought Her Warrior Dead,” “A Banjo 
Song,” “Dearest,” “The City Child” and 
“Mammy’s Lullaby.” A similar excellent 
performance was that of Mr. Smith, who 
lent his resonant baritone and musical in- 
telligence to “Uncle Rome,” “How’s My 
Boy,” “Requiem” and “The Youth’s De- 
parture to the War.” Mr. Buck’s presenta- 
tion of “The Pauper’s Drive” was so 
vividly dramatic that Mme. Homer imme- 
diately advanced to the platform to con- 
gratulate the singer, m & G. 


EDITH THOMPSON GIVES 
NOTABLE PIANO RECITAL 


Boston Artist Heard in Program 
Ranging from Mozart to César 
Franck 


Boston, Dec. 20.—In Jordan Hall, on 
Monday afternoon, Edith Thompson, pian- 
ist, played this program: 


Rondo, Mozart; Prélude, Chorale and Fugue, 
César Franck; Fantasie-Sticke, Schumann; Noc- 
turne in F Sharp Major, Etude in G Flat, Scher- 
zo in C Sharp Minor, Chopin; Etude and Rhap- 
sody, No. 14, Liszt. 


The program, as will be seen, contained 
matter that was old and new. Between the 
Mozart Rondo and César Franck’s rich and 
mystical composition lay a whole world of 
thought and artistic development. Both 
were played with sympathy, the first piece 
with due simplicity, elegance and a singing 
tone, the second with breadth and color, 
with authority and grasp. 


The latter work is one which taxes the 
resources of musician and virtuoso. The 
chorale had the requisite solemnity of feel- 
ing and variety of coloring, the upper voice 
standing out like the voice of one intoning 
above the remarkable chords which accom- 
pany it. The fugue was read clearly, and 
yet with appreciation of its rhapsodic qual- 
ity, and Miss Thompson caught the uplift 
and exaltation which is felt in the music. 
She gave a tasteful performance of the F 
Sharp Major Nocturne and showed her 
fleetness in the “Black Key” study. The 
Scherzo is in its way an epic for the piano. 
If I do not mistake it was written at Ma- 
jorca, and surely the wildness of nature, 
the romanticism of a poet and the spirit of 
the patriot are there, if they are anywhere 
in music. Miss Thompson kept the propor- 
tions of the piece in mind, and for once the 
fleeting figures in the upper register of the 
instrument which accompany the chant did 
not seem out of place or unrelated to it. 
The final pages could have been played 
more clearly, but excitement and speed are 
excusable here if anywhere. 


Certain of the Fantasie-Stiicke of Schu- 
mann were played with warmth and sym- 
pathy. Others could have been more freely, 
atmospherically treated. On the whole this 
was excellent playing, one of the best of 
the concerts which Miss Thompson has 
given, to the pleasure of her extensive fol- 
lowing in Boston in late seasons. O. D. 
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Opera Co. 


COVENT GARDEN 
‘*Tosca”’ 


Daily Express, London:—The latter proved that he is as 
capable of impersonating the character of Tosca’s lover as 
he was successful when appearing for the first-time as the 
lover of Madame Butterfly. 

The Sporting Life, London:—Sighor Gaudenzi last night 
sang finely as Mario—a tenor with purity of tone and in- 
tensity of expression, an actor with a fine appreciation of 
the feeling of the part. 

Daily News and Leader, London:—Signor Gaudenzi for 
the first time sang the part of Mario, and sang extremely 
well. The difference between his Pinkerton a week or two 
ago and his performance last night was remarkable, which 
only shows what an ordeal a first appearance at Covent 
Garden is even to an experienced singer. 


“Butterfly” 


Daily Express, London:—Signor Gaudenzi, a. new tenor, 
made his appearance as Pinkerton, the American naval lieu- 
tenant. He has a yoice of real tenor robusto quality, and, 
moreover, he know¢ how to use it on the operatic stage. 

Throughout the evening his fine singing and acting called 
forth rapturous applause, which compelled him to appear 
many times before the curtain. 

Daily Graphic, Londons—In the person of the faithless 
Pinkerton we were introduced to a new tenor, Signor 
Gaudenzi, whose reception was distinctly flattering. 

Daily. Chronicle, London:—A new tenor, Signor Gaudenzi, 
who appeared for the first time here, as Pinkerton, made an 
additional point of interest. He is an excellent singer, with 
a voice of good quality. His methods are artistic and his 
acting natural and unforced. He sang excellently in the big 
love duet of Act I, which one seldom remembers to have 
been better done. ‘ 
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MONTREAL 
**Tosca’”’ 


Montreal Gazette:—His portrayal of the role from a dra- 
matic standpoint was excellent and his singing in the last 
act convincing, and full of color and pathos. He is undoubt- 
edly a fine acquisition to the company. 

Montreal Daily Herald:—Signor Gaudenzi, who appeared 
for the first time, is both a remarkably able actor and the 
possessor of a tenor of haunting quality and telling, carrying 
power, one of those full, warm voices which can be freighted 
with the deepest expression, and he made the best use of it, 
as well as presenting a live Cavaradossi. 


‘*Tosca” 


La Patrice, Montreal.—With Mme. Edvina we had the début 
of tenor Gaudenzi, an artist of great quality. 





with the Philadelphia-Chicago Opera Company in Phil 


TENOR 


BALTIMORE 
“Manon Lescaut” 
Baltimore Daily News—Giuseppe Gaudenzi, a new tenor, 
who has been singing for several years with pro- 
nounced success in Europe, made his American debut as the 








Chevalier des Grieux. He was well, if not rapturously, re- 
ceived, and the action of the opening act was stopped mo- 
mentarily by the spontaneous burst of applause which fol- 
lowed his first big aria. 


Giuseppe GAUDENZI 


has returned to Boston Opera House after a series of triumphs at Covent Garden, London, the opera in Mexico, 
adelphia, Baltimore and Chicago and’with the Montreal 


He has appeared in Lucia, Traviata, Pagliacci, Tosca, Gioconda, La Bohéme and Fedora. 


Baltimore American.—Madame Carolina White was the 
Manon, and Gaudenzi, the tenor, Des Grieux, this being his 
first appearance in this character on this side of the ocean. 
These two great artists were the absorbing attractions in this 
opera last evening. 

Baltimore Evening Sun.—Honors of the performance were 
shared justly with Mme. White by Giuseppe Gaudenzi, who 
appeared as the Chevalier des Grieux, the lover, and whose 
first appearance it was in Baltimore. Gaudenzi has a fine 
tenor organ, big in volume and rich in tone. He sings with 
intelligence, and therefore gave the part a faithful reading. 
The role makes unusually large demands upon the singer, 
but last night’s artist showed himself fully equal to them. 


MEXICO 
‘‘Pagliacci”’ 

Courrier de Mexique.—Mr. Gaudenzi presented the person- 
age of Canio with ardor and passion, with an enthusiasm and 
dramatic energy really wonderiel, He sang the music of 
Leoncavallo so full of life, with all the resonance of a splen- 
did voice and magnetic art. We don’t know how the other 
artists will be, but we think it will be very difficult to syr- 
pass Gaudenzi from the standpoint of purity and freshness 
of voice. 

“Fedora’”’ 

Heralde Independente, Mexico.—What we will say about 
Mr. Gaudenzi is that his “Loriz Ipanoff” was a splendid, 
heroic and dramatic interpretation. We are not surprised 
at anything about this artist, and without doubt he sur- 
passed himself. There is not one detail that is not well fin- 
ished. He knows very well the role and the points where 
he can make an effect with his admirable voice. It is too bad 
so good an artist must leave Mexico so soon, 

“Gloconda”’ 

El Intransigente, Mexico.—The triumph was for Gaudenzi 
and Federicci. Gaudenzi with this divine golden voice that 
he gives so freely, gave another revelation. His diction and 
timbre of voice and phrasing—especially for emotion, al- 
ways moves. The mezzo voice is well managed and was a 
continuous caress. So good were the high notes it was like 
a triumphant hymn. He is as good an actor as a singer. It 
was a realization of the idea to have together the melody of 
the old music, and the charm in acting of the modern 
dramatic school. 

“La Boheme” 

El Imparcial, Mexico.—Tenor Gaudenzi surpassed his as- 
sociates in the cast. He glorified himself. The emotion of 
the public in the climaxes made them hold their breath. The 
ren ering of a melody phrased with unspeakable purity was 
sung with delicacy of taste. An exquisite Rudolfo was Gau- 
denzi. From the first act the public began to take notice, 
and in the crescendo the applause became an ovation. The 
high notes of this tenor used with agreeable spontaneity 
are indeed golden. His voice is one of color and flexible and 
he knows how to modulate it in exquisite manner. 
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VIENNA HAS A MUSICAL CENTENNIAL 





« Society of Music Lovers’? Founded by Beethoven’s “‘Leonore”’ 
Librettist, Celebrates Anniversary with Four Remarkable Concerts 
—Julia Culp’s Popularity in Vienna— American Pianist in Recital 


IENNA, Dec. 8.—The most important 

of recent musical events were the three 
grand concerts and one chamber concert 
given by the “Gesellschaft der Musik- 
freunde” (Society of Music Lovers) in 
celebration of its centennial anniversary. 
A few days earlier the decision was given 
in the awarding of the society’s centennial 
prize of 10,000 crowns (about $2,000), for 
which, it may be remembered, competition 
was invited about a year ago. There were 
twenty-six works sent in and passed upon 


by the committee of judges, among whom 
were Conductors Franz Schalk and Ferdi- 
nand Loewe, the composer, Eugen d’Al- 
bert, and the critic, Julius Korngold, father 
of Erich. A work entitled “Frihlings- 
feier,” by Prof. Karl Prohaska, of the 
Vienna Conservatory of Music, already 
favorably known for a number of orches- 
tral and choral compositions, 
prize. 

. The first grand concert of the centennial 
celebration was given at noon last Sunday 
at the large Musikvereins Saal, Beethoven’s 
“Missa Solemnis” being splendidly per- 
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‘How Winning Distinguished Honors with the 
Sigaldi Opera Company in Mexico 
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formed by the Philharmonic Orchestra un- 
der Franz Schalk, the singverein of the 
society, and the well-known soloists, 
Noordewier-Reddingius, Adrienne von 
Kraus-Osborne, Felix Senius and Dr, Felix 
von Kraus, which fine quartet seemed at its 
very best, while in the “Benedictus” Arnold 
Rosé drew from his violin the seductively 
sweet tones that always distinguish this 
artist’s playing. In the evening Beethoven 
was again paramount, “Fidelio” being pro- 
duced at the Hofoper—in Mahler’s setting, 
be it said in praise—Franz Schalk, the 
leader in all the musical arrangements of 
the celebration, again conducting. That 
Beethoven should dominate the first day of 
the society’s centennial appeared apt, in- 
deed, since he was still among the living 
when it was founded, while its founder, 
Josef von Sonnleithner, furnished him with 
the “Leonore” text. The participation of 
the Hofoper in the society’s celebration ap- 
peared equally apt, since that institution has 
always sustained intimate relations with the 
society, and tlie opera conductors have time 
and again been leaders of the society’s 
concerts (Gesellschaftskonzerte), even as 
Franz Schalk at the present day occupies 
that dual position. 

The following evening brought the cham- 
ber concert at the small Musikvereins 
Saal. Mozart, Haydn and Beethoven fig- 
ured on the program. In truly perfect 
manner was the G Minor Symphony, by 
Mozart, played and Adrienne von Kraus- 
Osborne lent all-her art and the beauty of 
her contralto voice to the interpretation of 
Haydn’s cantata “Ariadne on Naxos.” Bee- 
thoven’s “Prometheus” was the closing 
number of the artistic experiment that met 
with the undivided approval of the audi- 
ence. 

The second grand concert of the week 
had Schubert, Brahms and Goldmark on its 
program. The joyous and _ melodious 
Symphony in E Flat Major by the last- 
named composer was brilliantly rendered 
by the Tonkinstler Orchestra, and to the 
tempest of applause that ensued the aged 
master rose radiant in his box and bowed 
his thanks. The Concerto in B Flat Major 
by Brahms was magnificently played by 
d’Albert, and later came two remarkable 
arias by Mozart for a bass voice. In one 
of these, “Per questa bella mano,” the 
human voice alternates with the bass viol. 
The artists Betetto of the Hofoper and 
Professor Madensky were the performers 
and carried on the rivalry in the most suc- 
cessful manner. 

At the third and last of the grand con- 
certs, which concluded the centennial cele- 
bration of the society, Bach’s cantata, “Nun 
ist das Heil die Kraft,” three movements 
of Bruckner’s Ninth Symphony, and the 
Vorspiel to the third act of “Parsifal,” the 
“Charfreitagzauber” and concluding scene, 
were the crowning productions of the suc- 
cessful series. Incidental events of the 
week were a visit to the great city ceme- 
tery, where wreaths were laid on the graves 
of Beethoven, Brahms, Bruckner, Mozart 
and Schubert, and a banquet given the so- 
ciety by the Vienna Municipality. 

Julia Culp’s Recitals 

Among the many song recitals, the Julia 
Culp evenings are always specially worth 
mentioning. Indeed, it is safe to say that 
she is one of the most popular artists of 
the day, as proof whereof the fact serves 
that her concerts are sold out days ahead. 
The usual ovations followed upon her ex- 
quisite rendering at the fitst of her recent 
recitals of the “Eichendorff Liederkranz” 
by Schumann, and a number of Brahms’s 
finest songs; and at her second concert of 
Lieder by Mendelssohn—among them the 
lovely “Auf Fligeln dés Gesanges”—by 
Schubert and Hugo Wolf. 

The American pianist, Louisa Bailey 
Apfelbeck, now engaged in teaching here, 
recently gave a very successful concert, at 
which she was assisted by the singer, 
Eduard Gartner. Her splendid interpreta- 
tion of Grieg’s Concerto in B Minor in par- 
ticular was stormily applauded. At a later 
concert, that by the singer, Olga Lieb- 
stockl, who had exclusively works by 
Slavic composers on her :program and sang 
them exceedingly well, Mrs. Apfelbeck 
again showed her peculiar gift to interpret 
this style of music. 

This season’s concert of the Vienna 
“Mozartgemeinde” for the Mozarteum in 
Salzburg took place on the evening of No- 
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vember 27 in the Beethoven Saal under the 
direction of Conductor Julius Lehnert of 
the Hofoper. As a matter of course, only 
Mozart compositions figured on the program 
—the “Italian Overture,’ composed in 
Salzburg in 1779, the Piano Concerto in E 
Minor, cleverly played with orchestra by 
little Trudie Zerner, and the recitative and 
aria, “Bella mia fiamma,” feelingly sung by 
Clara Musil, the soprano of the Volksoper. 
The concluding number was a quartet for 
wind instruments performed by members 
of the Hofoper Orchestra. 


° American Club’s “Fortnightly” 


At the latest “Fortnightly” of the Ameri- 
can Musical Club of Vienna, a truly en- 
joyable treat was offered in the masterly 
playing on two pianos of the Beethoven 
Concerto in C Minor by Florence Trum- 
bull (Chicago), one of Leschetizky’s chief 
assistants, and her gifted pupil, Alexander 
Brailowsky, a lad of sixteen. Charles Hyll 
did some fine work on the violin, notably 
the Paganini “Moses” Variations on the G 
String, and Zora Weiss, of Arkansas, sang 
very pleasingly some English and German 
songs. 

At the Hofoper the latest novelty, 
“Oberst Chabert,” which has made a suc- 
cessful tour of the German opera stages, 
had its first performance in this city week 
before last. Both book and music are by 
Hermann Wolfgang von Waltershausen, 
and the composer, who was present, had 
the satisfaction of being called out a num- 
ber of times by the audience which seemed 
well pleased with the production. The 
music is of the descriptive, illustrative kind, 
decidedly modern, and not too melodious. 

Eugen d’Albert is said to be at work 


again on a new opera entitled “Sirocco,” 
for which Karl von Levetzov and the well- 
known Viennese writer, Leo Feld, have 
written the book. Apple Funk. 





Fanning-Turpin Tour Abroad 


Cecil Fanning, baritone, and Harry Tur- 
pin, pianist, who have been in Europe dur- 
ing the past season, have been appearing in 
recitals in the principal European cities. 
The last appearance was in Florence, Italy, 
where they gave a recital for the Lyceum 
Club before. an audience so large that seats 
had to be provided on the stage. Both the 
audience and the critics received Mr. Fan- 
ning and Mr. Turpin with an enthusiasm 
which amounted to an ovation. 

David Bispham, now touring this coun- 
try, has been giving Cecil Fanning’s poem, 
the “Pipes of Pan,” with the music by Lulu 
Jones Downing, with much success. 





Helen Waldo in the West 


Helen Waldo, contralto and singer of 
children’s songs, has begun a Western tour, 
which will last during the holidays and will 
include appearances as far West as St. 
Louis. Before leaving Miss Waldo gave 
recitals in Jersey City and Newark and ap- 
peared twice in Brooklyn, once in concert 
and once in recital. On her return to the 
East in January she will fill several en- 
gagements in and near New York. 





A Siegfried Wagner Premiére 
Beruin, Dec. 21.—Siegfried Wagner con- 
ducted a first performance of his opera, 
“The Bearskins,” at the Royal Opera of 
Saxe-Altenburg this week. Considerable 

approval was manifested for the work. 





Fely DERE YNE 


Soprano 


of the Boston Opera Company and Montreal Opera Company, 
repeated her success in the title rdle of Charpentier’s Louise in 
Montreal, December 4th; and received an ovation on her appearance 
as soloist with the Boston Symphony Orchestra players at a concert 


in Haverhill, Mass. 


She again charmed her audiences at Boston 


Opera in Bohéme, Tosca and Mme. Butterfly. 











—Photo by Marceau. 


MLLE, DEREYNE AS TOSCA 


Press Reviews: 

_., And Mile. Dereyne, who was so much 
liked last year, found that her warm 
admirers were anxious to hear her 


— Patrie,’’ Montreal, Decem- 
er 5, 
“Mile. Dereyne sang and acted her 


Part admirably. She is an artist whom 
one always hears with pleasure.’’—‘‘Le 
Devoir,”’ Montreal, December 5. 

“The artist has a wonderful voice 
of beautiful quality, and she sang with 
exceptional power and skill. Her first 
number was the Prayer from La Tosca 
and she interpreted the song with a 
richness of voice, a display of tempera- 
ment and sentiment that made the im- 
pacsocies plea a most beautiful rendi- 
10Nn, 

“There was also keen delight taken 
in the air from the opera Louise by Char- 
pentier, which Mlle. Dereyne sang for 
the first time in Montreal last season. 
The number ‘Depuis le Jour’ was an 
encore and sung with a sincerity in 
which the unhappy Louise was por- 
trayed with a conception that revealed 
the story of the opera. 

“The song was illumined by the art 
of the actress and she most charmingly 
presented the tone and expression which 
shows the wonderful talent of the great 
artist. It was a splendid number and 
as a concert selection was a great suc- 
cess and demonstrated the artistic man- 
ner and temperamental qualifications 
with which she could assume the title 
réle in the opera. 

“Mile. Dereyne sang with impeccable 
enunciation, flawless technic and an 
ideal expression that made the text 
ae ie — 

“For a third song the vocalist gave 
with incomparable effect the Jewel song 
from ‘Faust.’ ee 

“The charm of voice and stage pres- 
ence and the rare beauty of the singer 
was noted in the dramatic representa- 
tion of a song from the opera Manon, 
‘Je Marche tous des Chemins,’ which 


was -enthusiastically received, and the 
number was ideally interpreted. 

“The vocalist’s voice, so full and rich, 
is capable of change and subtle shading 
that permits her to represent every 
phase of composition with a skill that is 
perfected by operatic experience gained 
by hard study added to a most talented 
art. The charm of manner of the 
artist which so agreeably impresses 
everyone is also a wonderful factor in 
the prengure taken by any audience in 


hearing the gifted songstress.’’ —“‘Even- 
ing Gazette,” Haverhill, Mass., Novem- 
ber 22, . 

‘ BUTTERFLY 


‘“‘Fely Dereyne took the heroine’s part, 
and those who remembered her charm- 
ing Mignon of last season felt assured 
of a success. Her voice is now full 
and rich, her style sympathetic, and 
her work marked by a maturity blended 
with youthful freshness. Her solo of 
confidence in her absent husband’s re- 
turn (un bel di vedremo) was_ given 
with a due combination of lyric fluency 
and suppressed passion. Her work in 
the first act showed a pleasing natural- 
ness, from the effective entrance song 
to the intense love-scene with Pinker- 
ton. Her presentation of the child, in 
act TI, was admirably done.’’—Boston 
‘‘Advertiser,’’ December 16, 1912. 


TOSCA 


‘‘Miss Dereyne gave a thoughtful im- 
personation. She was fortunate in what 
she did not, as well as in what she did 
do. The part was not overdone.”’— 
Boston “Post,’”’ December 8, 1912. 


BOHEME 


“Commendation should, as always, be 
expressed for the Musetta of Fely 
Dereyne. It is a pars that suits her 
well, and to which she gives artistic and 
vocal significance.”’—Boston “Advertis- 
er,”’ December 10, 1912. 
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PROVIDING NEIGHBORHOOD MUSIC FOR THE MASSES 


Movement of People’s Music League Toward Bettering Living Conditions in New York Through 
Concerts at Public Schools and Recreation Centers—Cooperation of Professional Musicians 
and the Talented Amateurs of Each Community 





By CLARENCE AXMAN 








ET us suppose that William Jones, who 
has studied the ’cello for five years in 
Liverpool, O., comes to New York to make 
his fortune in some line of business outside 
of music, About the same time Francis Smith 
of Oscaloosa, Ia., who knows something of 
the violin; Edward Robinson, of Grand 
Rapids, who plays the flute; and Nor- 
bert Kremer, of Tampa, Fla., who has 
had many lessons on the harp, also arrive 
here. All of them are anxious to make a 
living, but do not want to neglect their 
music. 

How are Jones, Smith, Robinson and 
Kremer going to meet? And if they do 
meet how can they enjoy their music to- 
gether? 

A great many public spirited men and 
women in New York have thought deeply 
about this problem, which seemed to have 
its solution in the public school. Why 
should the public school be closed, they ar- 
gued, when the pupils leave after ‘their 
day’s work? Various agencies were set in 
action working up a propaganda and finall\ 
a number of young women on the upper 
West Side, headed by Clare Raphael, joined 
the various propagandists into one co-op- 
erative body and enlisted the interest of 
Frederic C. Howe, director of the People’s 
Institute. 

Mr. Howe agreed to co-operate, with the 
result that there was formed a People’s Mu 
sic League to bring music to the people by 
use of public school orchestras, choral so 
cieties, glee clubs and voluntary _profes- 
sional talent for concerts, musical festivals 
and neighborhood contests The _ school 
auditoriums are used for the purpose. 
There are voluntary orchestras and sing- 
ing organizations in various  neighbor- 
hoods which the People’s Music League 
will bring together for the production of 
good music. 

The consent of the school board for use 














Frederic C. Howe, Director of People’s 
Institute 


of the schools in giving these concerts was 
quickly given. 

Aside from the high schools with their 
large auditoriums, there are about twenty- 
one schools in Manhattan alone where con- 
certs can be given. .Already there are a 
number of social centers and music centers 
and the People’s Music League will work in 
conjunction and in sympathy with these 


Assuring an Audience 


The league has given three concerts, one 
of them attended by 1,000 children and 
their parents, many children being turned 
away. After arranging for the concerts 
and furnishing the artists the People’s Mu- 
sic League gets into touch with the alumni 
association of the school, the parents’ asso- 
ciation, social center committee and enter- 


tainment committees and both the audience 
and the success of the event are assured. 
The evening recreation centers of Man- 
hattan number about thirty and one of the 
most distinctive is School No. 63, at First 


“Our idea is to correlate as many of 
these voluntary agencies as are interested 
in music and willing to give their services. 
Eventually a great musical organization can 
be built from these neighborhood groups. 


that is in them, vice and crime would be 
eradicated largely. It is all foolishness to 
try and stamp out drunkenness and vice by 
a policeman’s club. We could do ten times 
as much by offering wholesome oppor- 
tunities for play and recreation. We start 
a boy wrong by arresting him for mere ex- 
pression of his animal spirits. The poor in 
New York find their recreation in 12,500 
saloons, 800 dance halls and 600 motion pic- 
ture shows, into which they pour $70,000,000 
a year; $21,457,000 is spent on policing and 
protection, while we spend only $650,000 on 
recreation for the poor. 


“The poor want happiness; they want to 
obliterate the close-packed factory and tlie 
sweatshop; they want forgetfulness of ten 
hours of toil, just as we do. European 
cities make it their business to provide mu- 

















The Huyler Band, of Public School No. 20, Which Participated in One of the People’s Music League Concerts 


avenue and Fourth street, Ruth A. Harper, 
principal. These evening centers of the 
schools’ offer singing classes, * dancing 
classes, reading room, basket ball, free gym- 
nasium, study room, shower baths and other 
attractions. The concerts of the People’s 
Music League are a welcome addition. 

The first concert was given at Public 
School No. 17, in Eighth avenue, the music 
heing furnished by the Huyler Band of 
Public School No. 20, and by Walter L 
Bogert, the prominent vocal teacher, who 
sang Irish and Scotch folk songs. The 
hand’s selections included the March from 
“Tannhauser” and some overtures. The 
second concert of the People’s Music 
League was given at Public School, No. 4, 
in the Bronx. The Bronx House Orches- 
tra, Albert Greenfeld, Edna Frandini, Mar 
tin Blumenthal and Irene Schwarz were the 
artists. Mr. Greenfeld played violin com 
positions of Sarasate, Mozart and Tschai 
kowsky. The third concert, at Public 
School No 63, had as soloists Mme. Van 
Niessen-Stone, Herman Lohr and Mischa 
Gussikoff, while August Fraemcke, William 
Kkbann and Alois Trnka, of the faculty of 
the New york German Conservatory, 
played Haydn’s Trio in G Major. The 
People’s Music League aims to extend its 
concerts to all parts of Greater New York, 
so that the entire city can be covered. 

In discussing the general question of the 
need of music recreation, Director Howe, 
of the People’s Institute, said: 

“The People’s Music League is trying to 
bring about a co-operation of professional 
and amateur talent for the giving of good 
concerts in the public schools, to stimulate 
the local musical societies, orchestras and 
other associations connected with the 
schools themselves. of which there are 
quite a number, and to build up around the 
schools a center for the production of the 
best sort of music that could be produced 
There are at least four good school orches- 
tras now and a number of choral societies 
in the schools themselves. There are also 
a number of voluntary musical groups, such 
as the Beethoven Orchestra of School 
No 62 


Take any square mile of territory in New 
York and you will find from ten to fifty 
persons who would like to be members of 
an amateur orchestra, for instance, and the 
People’s Institute can act through the 
People’s Music League as a sort of clearing 
house. Before very long the league should 
be instrumental in organizing fifty volun- 
teer orchestras. 

“The People’s Institute promoted the 
New York Social Center Committee, to 
which the Board of Education intrusted 
School House No. 63 on the lower East 
Side as a school center. It has been con- 
verted into a neighborhood club, where con- 
certs, dances, lectures, etc., are given. The 
school house is open fourteen hours a day 
instead of six. Public School 63 is being 
treated as a laboratory in which the neigh- 
horhood is permitted to develop its own 
wants and activities. A school players’ 
league is also being organized as an edu- 
cational theater. 

“There is no telling how far the work of 
the People’s Music League will extend. If 
it meets with the success that is hoped for 
the different groups can work so effect- 
ively and grow so in size and usefulness 
that it will be possible once a year to give 
a great musical festival, where the inner 
musical life of the people can be brought 
out in a manner never before attempted in 
Greater New York. 

Music as Social Regenerator 


“Vice and crime are very largely social. 
I do not believe that people become 
criminals because thev want to be bad or 
because they are inherently wicked. If you 
gave the boy or girl, man or woman a 
chance to play and to bring out the best 


sic, the opera and theater and opportunity 
for cultural recreation. We leave these 
things to commerce. The People’s Music 
League will try and do its share in offering 
people who are musical a chance to bring 
out the music that is in them.” 

The league will be managed by an ad 
visory board consisting of the following: 


Mesdaines Charle Hathaway, Harriette A. Sey 
mour, Henry De Forest Ba'dwin, Charles Sprague 


Smith, David Mannes, Leopold Stein Wertheim. 
George Tuttle, and Lincoln Cromwell; Misses 
Judith Wertheim, Keckover, Love, Raphael, 
Christine V. Baker, Irene Lewisohn, Paula Jacobi 
Ella Sachs, Irene Schwarz, and Messrs. Dr. 
Frank R. Rix, David Mannes, Frank Damrosch, 
Arthur Farwell, Henry J Eckstein, Lester F 
Scott, James K Paulding, S Mallet-Prevost, 
Ellwood Hendricl Pe Walter ii Bogert Eldridge L 
Adams, Herman A. Metz, August Lewis and Fred- 


eric ( Hows 


Munich will hear Strauss’s “Ariadne auf 
Naxos” at the end of January 
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HEINRICH 


HENSEL 


The Celebrated Wagnerian Tenor 
OF THE 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE, 


COVENT GARDEN AND 
BAYREUTH 


HEINRICH HENSEL AS “LOHENGRIN” 


Heinrich Hensel’s Guest Performance as “Lohengrin” at the 
“Monnaie” in Brussels. 


Heinrich Hensel, the heroic tenor of the Hamburg Stadt Theatre, 
sang at the opera house in Brussels in a French performance the réle 
of Lohengrin in German, and won an enormous success. The success 
was such that the directors engaged Mr. Hensel for three more guest 
performances. This is the first time that a German tenor has been 
allowed to sing a Wagner réle in German during a French performance. 


Heinrich Hensel as Soloist at the Wagner Festival of the Colonne 
Concerts. 


Mr. Hensel gave a very admirable interpretation. 
From “Comoedia.” 


Mr. Heinrich Hensel is an admirable tenor whose robust and 
excellent voice is the faithful servant of a remarkable musical intelli- 
gence. From “Figaro.” 

Mr. Heinrich Hensel has brilliancy and power in his voice, which 
he handles with absolute mastery. From “Echo of Paris.” 


ENESCO NOVELTY BY 
CINCINNATI ORCHESTRA 


Conductor Kunwald Introduces Rou- 
manian Rhapsodies—Julius Sturm 
as Soloist 


CINCINNATI, Dec. 22.—The offerings of 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra this 
week included two Roumanian Rhapsodies 
by Enesco, the Lalo Concerto for Violon- 
cello and Tschaikowsky’s “Pathétique.” 
The interesting novelties by Enesco, a man 
whose work is not well known in America 
were well received and were given splen- 
didly. The program notes call attention to 
the fact that Dr. Kunwald wrote an article 
several years ago on these Rhapsodies and 
the composer Enesco for Der Mustksalon, 
a Berlin publication. In this article Dr. 
Kunwald expresses himself as considering 
these Rhapsodies equal to the best of Dvo- 
rak and Liszt. 

The Lalo Concerto was played by Julius 
Sturm, solo ’cellist of the orchestra, and 
that the audience appreciated his artistic 
qualifications was shown by the insistert 
applause that followed. Contrary to cus- 
tom an encore was permitted and Mr. 
Sturm gave Saint-Saéns’s “The Swan,” ac- 
companied by John Lottito, first harpist of 
the orchestra. F. E. E. 





American Baritone to Make Début as 
Milan “Rigoletto” 

Paris, Dec. 15.—An American pupil of 
Jean de Reszke, Wadsworth Provandie, has 
just been engaged to make his first appear- 
ance in opera in Milan in the title role of 
“Rigoletto.” Both Mr. de Reszke and Prof. 
Roberto Villani, who has instructed the 
young man in acting, say that he is one of 
the most promising baritones that have been 
brought to their notice. 





New Dance Music for “Pipes of Pan” 

In the benefit performance for the Bide- 
a-Wee Home, held at the Hotel Plaza, 
New York, on December 23, there were 
three dance numbers presented for the first 
time from the musical pantomime, “The 
Pipes of Pan,” by Kendall Banning, with 
music by Mabel Daniels. These excerpts 
included a “Dance of Invitation’ and a 
“Bacchanalian Dance” of Pan and a 
nymph. 





Conductor Romei IIl 


Francesco Romei, one of the assistant 
conductors at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, was attacked last week with a se- 
vere case of neuritis. Mr. Romei acted as 
assistant to Toscanini at Buenos Ayres last 
Summer and immediately after the season 
there resumed work at the Metropolitan, 
the strain, without a holiday to relieve it, 
proving too much for him. 





New Lehar Operetta Produced in Berlin 

BERLIN, Dec. 26.—i‘ranz Lehar’s latest 
operetta, .““The Royal Child,” was given its 
first production last night, the composer 
conducting. The critics liked it, though 
adding that it was not another “Merry 


KUNWALD CONDUCTS 
NOTABLE “‘MBSSIAH” 


Misses Hinkle and Beck and 
Messrs. Williams and Whitehill 
with Festival Chorus 





CINCINNATI, Dec. 28.—One of the most 
important events of-the local season was 
the performance of the “Messiah” in Music 
Hall Christmas night, under the direction 
of Dr. Ernst Kunwald. In this perform- 
ance, the first rendition of the “Messiah” 
here since 1906, Dr. Kunwald used the Cin- 
cinnati May Festival Chorus Symphony Or- 
chestra and a notable quartet, including 
Florence Hinkle, soprano; Alma Beck, Cin- 
cinnati contralto; Evan Williams, tenor, 
and Clarence Whitehill, basso. 

The performance aroused much interest 


not only because this great work had not 
had a local hearing for several years but 


on account of the fact that it gave the first. 


opportunity to hear a chorus under Dr. 
Kunwald’s baton. The affair was very 
well attended and the audience was enthusi- 
astic. 

In the matter of interpretation, there 
were no startling innovations and it is the 
consensus of opinion that Dr. Kunwald has 
established himself locally as a most ca- 
pable choral conductor. The work of the 
Festival chorus was most excellent. The 
support of our own orchestra in this per- 
formance was highly gratifying and should 
prove to all that this band may be relied 
upon for adequate assistance in any con- 
certs of this nature which may be given. 
The soloists without exception were satis- 
factory. Florence Hinkle was in fine voice 
and in the accepted oratorio style sang the 
soprano parts faultlessly. Much interest 
centered in the work of Alma Beck, who 
made her début in oratorio at this perform- 
ance. With her wonderful voice and re- 
markably good enunciation she did her 
solos in a manner which was a delight to 
all. There is promise that this young singer 
will within a short time become known as 
one of our foremost oratorio contraltos. 

Mr. Williams sang with finish and 
thrilled the audience with his magnificent 
voice. He is greatly admired in Cincinnati 
and his rendition of the tenor solos was 
truly inspiring. Mr. Whitehill, another 
great favorite since his appearance at the 
last Festival, was most satisfactory and 
sang with a degree of finish and richness 
of voice which added to the high esteem 
in which he is held. Adolph Stadermanu 
did splendid work at the organ, though un- 
fortunately the Music riall organ is in such 
condition that the conductor’s beat must be 
anticipated by a fraction of a second. 

The Festival Chorus will not appear 
again publicly until the next Festival, but 
much interest is taken in the Festival plans 
and there is considerable speculation as to 
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captivated. 
for a long time. 


ever presented by the Society * * 


ance an artistic treat of first order. * 


Personal Address: 








Brief Excerpts from Extended Press Opinions 
Wichita (Kan.) “Eagle”:—One of the best contraltos ever heard in the city. 
“Pittsburg Gazette”:—A contralto with a wonderful voice, who instantly 


Grand Forks “Evening Times”:—As fine a singer as has been heard here 


Des Moines Correspondent to “The Musical News”:—Not in many years 
has any singer made a more favorable impression here 


The Lansing (Mich.) “State Republican,” March 31st, 1910:—Finest singer 
marvelous sweetness and richness com- 
bined with great power * * program, tremendous one 

“Arizona Daily Star,” March 4th, t911:— 
MISS PLUMB IS DELIGHTFUL IN VOCAL RECITAL 


Magnificent voice * * renditions very beautiful * * whole perform- 
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TEACHING AS AID TO OPERA SINGER 








Florence Mulford’s Seven Years with Her Pupils of Inestimable 
Value to Her, She Declares—Her Return to the Metropolitan 
—The Necessity of Exercising the Gift of the Gods 








EETING Florence Mulford coming 
out of the Metropolitan Opera House 
after a rehearsal of the “Magic Flute” the 
writer was interested to such an extent that 
he rode all the way to Newark in the train 
with her in order to discuss the subject of 
her return to opera after an absence of 
seven years. 
“I suppose you are glad to be back in 
opera again?” was the first inquiry. 

“Well, I wouldn’t be there otherwise. 
Do you know that when Director Gatti- 
Casazza asked me to rejoin the Metropol- 
itan forces I was in a great quandary, for 
[ had to consider the proposition from sev- 
eral points. It meant a definite under- 
standing as to rehearsals, appearances, rdles 
and finances, as my entire time was taken 
up with pupils. However, everything was 
finally settled satisfactorily.” 

“You had a philosophical reason, I am 
sure, for returning to opera, had you not?” 

“Now you have put your finger on the 
very heart of the matter. I am philosopher 
enough to realize that, however important 
and enjoyable may be the profession of 
teaching, it is not the life a singer par- 
ticularly desires, for it gives one so little 
time to sing, and if I can’t sing |’m un- 
happy. Moreover, I believe that the most 
honorable aspect of talent is not the esteem 
in which it is held but how it is applied 
for the benefit of society. I am sure you 
will admit that gifts and accomplishments 
are of value only according to the manner 
in which they are exercised in the interests 
of humanity and for the furtherance of 
art, science and business. 

“Too great a value should not be placed 
upon innate gifts, but rather upon how 
they are developed and employed. No 
credit is due because of divine gifts be- 





stowed ; the credit lies entirely in the care- 
ful development and judicious exercise. 
MAESTRO 


FERNANDO 


TANARA 


of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company 


Member of The Von Ende School of 
Music and of the Institute of 
Musical Art of New York 


Teacher and Coach of the 
World’s Greatest 
Artists: 
Tamagno, Caruso, Bonci, 
Zenatello, Edmond Clement, 
Slezak, Martin, Jadlowker, 
Bassi, Karl Jérn, Geraldine 
Farrar, Emmy Destinn, 
Johanna Gadski, Alma Gluck, 
Frances Alda, Louise Homer, 
de Cisneros, Marie Rappold, 
Scotti, Titta Ruffo, Amato, 
Dinh Gilly, Ancona, Sam- 
marco, Didur, de Segurola, 
| Griswold, Rothier, Hinshaw, 

etc. 
has opened a School of 


Bel Canto. 


where he will teach 


Voice Placement, Classi- 
cal Interpretation of 
Old and Modern 
Italian and French 
Grand Opera 


Thorough preparation 
for the Stage 


Address: 
Residence Studio, or Von Ende School 
Hotel Ansonia, of Music, 
58 W. 90th St. 


New York City New York City 
or Institute of Musical Art 
Claremont Ave., New York 








When, therefore, such gifts are brought to 
a state of fruition, when they are of such 
a nature that they are useful for the uplift 
of mankind or for the advancement of 
culture, then the beneficiaries assume cer- 
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Florence Mulford, Contralto, Who Is 
Singing at the Metropolitan After 
Seven Years’ Absence 


tain responsibilities which they cannot es- 
cape or decline.” 

“And the chief of which is to give those 
gifts to the world and not hide them under 
bushels.” 


Compelled to Sing 


“Thanks for the implied compliment; but 
without any egotism I confess that I feel 
impelled to sing. Painters paint pictures, 
sculptors carve statues, poets write verses, 
musicians compose music and singers sing 
not only because of the inherent impulse 
but because they owe a debt to their Cre- 
ator which they can repay in no other way. 
Is that not so?” 

“Vet many have been wondering why you 
withdrew from the opera.” 

“Well, to tell the truth, I was forced to. 
I became a member of the Metropolitan 
Company in 1902 and remained for three 
years, and although my contract had two 
years to run Manager Conried released me 
so that I might accept engagements in 
Europe. I was to remain there three years 


and then return to the Metropolitan. Two 
unfortunate circumstances, however, pre- 
vented the carrying out of this plan— 


namely, the death of Mr. Conried and a 
nervous breakdown as a result of my ex- 
perience in San Francisco at the time of 
the earthquake. After a few appearances 
in Berlin, as Azucena, I suddenly broke 
down and had to cancel my engagement 
and return home. I imposed upon myself 
a year’s rest, at the end of which time I 
thought it advisable for a while to engage 
in less arduous duties; and that is how I 


MALKIN— 
YSAYE 


Joint Recital 
CARNEGIE HALL, FEBRUARY 16th 
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began my teaching and explains why I 
made no effort to return to opera. Pupils 
came to me so fast and my classes grew so 
large that it was necessary for me to de- 
cide whether to teach or to return in opera. 
I chose the former, thinking that I would 
have ample opportunity to sing in concert, 
but in spite of numerous engagements I 
could not neglect my pupils and therefore 
had to refuse many offers. It is so easy to 
drift with the stream after you have 
launched your boat, and I have never 
heard of anybody who could do two things 
at once and do both well.’ 


Seven Years Well Spent 


“You do not regret the seven years you 
have deyoted to teaching ?” 

“Not in the least, but on the contrary 
those seven years have been of inestimable 
value. I have been learning as well as 
teaching, and I believe I am more capable 
and better fitted for operatic work to-day 
than if I had continued in that line alone.” 

“You think teaching then develops one’s 
artistic powers along lines that are neces- 
sary in operatic work?” 

“In my particular case, yes. Of course I 
cannot speak for others, but to me teaching 
opens a wonderful vista without which I 
certainly would not have gained as broad 
a view of the operatic horizon as I now 
have.” 

-“But tell me something of your rédles. 
What will you sing?” 

“My contract calls for seventeen and for 
such additional parts as the management 
and I agree upon. I have already sung in 
‘Parsifal,’ ‘Magic Flute’ and ‘Die Walkiire.’ 
| expect also to sing the Mother Superior 
in ‘Cyrano,’ Bellangére in ‘Blue Beard,’ 
Gianetta in ‘Elisir d’Amore,’ Flossilde in 
both ‘Rheingold’ and ‘G6tterdimmerung,’ 
the Shepherd in ‘Tannhauser,’ J] Pastore in 
‘Tosca,’ La Cieca in ‘Gioconda,’ the maid 
of honor in ‘Huguenots,’ Azucena in ‘Tro- 
vatore,’ Siebel in ‘Faust,’ Nancy in ‘Martha,’ 
Lola in ‘Cavalleria, Maddalena in ‘Rigo- 
letto,’ and the contralto parts in Verdi’s 
‘Requiem’ and Rossini’s ‘Stabat Mater.’” 





CLARA BAUR’S WILL 





Noted Educator’s Niece, Bertha Baur, 
Becomes Her Sole Heir 


CINCINNATI, O., Dec. z9.—The will of 
Clara Baur, founder of the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music, was filed here yester- 
day in Probate Court. 

The will provides for paying $250,000 “to 
Miss Bertha Baur, my beloved niece,” by 
the testator. The management and control 
of the conservatory, founded in 1857, will 
follow the bequest to the niece. 

Miss Baur’s will commended the Amer- 
ican Bible Society, the propaganda to aid 
widows, orphans and hospitals, and the edu- 
cation of the poor but talented in music. 

The niece, Bertha Baur, is named execu- 
trix without bond, and the will is dated 
February 23, 1912. 

Miss Baur is survived by a brother, Her- 
man, at St. Louis, and two sisters, Augusta 
Gayler and Louise Mayer, residing in Ger- 
many, none of whom participate in the es- 
tate. 





“Blue Bird” with Humperdinck Music 
Has Berlin Premiére 


Beruin, Dec. 28.—The first German pro- 
duction of Maeterlinck’s fairy play, “The 
Blue Bird,” with stage setting by Max 
Reinhardt and music by Humperdinck, was 
the event of the week in local musical and 
dramatic circles. The work was brilliantly 
performed at the Deutsches Theater. 
Humperdinck was forced to join Max 
Reinhardt in acknowledging the plaudits of 
the audience. Fraulein Camilla FEiben- 
schutz, who was seen in America last Win- 
ter in the pantomime “Sumurun,” made one 
of the greatest individual successes of the 
production. 





“Faust” and “Trovatore” Test Operas 
for Edison Kinetephone 


New York is to witness the first demon- 
stration of Thomas A. Edison’s new kinete- 
phone within a few weeks. The kinete- 
phone is a talking machine that works in 
harmony with moving pictures. For the 
tests the operas “Faust” and “I] Trovatore” 
are to be given. The picture reels are 
ready, it is said, and the records of the 
singers have been made, so that the operas 
will be sung and acted in entirety. 


Ziegler Institute of Normal Singing 


(Incorporated under the N. Y. State Board of Regents) 


1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House), New York. 


Tel. 1274 Bryant 


ANNA E. ZIEGLER- GARDNER LAMSON, Directors 


Fal! Term Opens October 1. 


Examinations and Appointments Now. 





LUDWIG HESS AT YALE 
GIVES SONG RECITAL 


Eminent German Tenor Gives Delight- 
ful Exhibition of His Vocal Attain- 
ments 


New Haven, Conn., Dec. 30.—In a pro- 
gram of Italian, German, French and Eng- 
lish songs, Ludwig Hess, the eminent Ger- 
man tenor, won the admiration of a large 
audience in College Street Hall on Decem- 
ber 12. The recital was given under the 
auspices of the Department of Music at 
Yale University. With Carl Bruchhausen 
at the piano, Mr. Hess presented these 
numbers: 


Donizetti, “Alma soave e cara;” Schubert, “Am 
Meer;” Schumann, “Du bist wie eine Blume” and 
“Die beiden Grenadiere;” Come h Tipton, “A 
Spirit_Flower;” Hugo Kaun Native Land;’’ 
Sir Henry Bishop, “My Pretty” Jane;” Eugene 
Haile, “In the Moonlight;’” Bruno Huhn, “Cato’s 
Advice ;” Franz Liszt, “Es muss ein Wunderbares 
sein,” “Enfant si j’etais roi,” “Oh, quand je 
dors;’ * Ludwig Hess, “How True the Love,” “By 
Melody from Higher Spheres,” “To One Who 
Drinks with Moderation, > “The Little Sandman” 
(arrangement). , 





It required a singer of remarkable ver- 
satility to do justice to the varying moods 
represented in this program, and Mr. 
Hess met the demands with signal success. 
In the matters of enunciation, phrasing 
and quality of tone he left nothing to be 
desired, and his interpretations bore the 
ear-marks of authority and sincerity. All 
in all it was one of the most satisfactory 
exhibitions of song singing that local mu- 
sic-lovers have enjoyed in many seasons. 
Mr. Bruchhausen was an able assistant. 





FFINE PITTSBURGH ‘‘MESSIAH” 





Popular Artists Assist Mr. McCollum 


and Mozart Chorus 


PittsBuRGH, Pa., Dec. 30.—A large audi- 
ence heard the Mozart Club sing “The Mes- 
siah” last Friday night at Carnegie Music 
Hall. It was one of the best presentations 
of Handel’s work ever given by the club. 
James P. McCullum directed, as he has 
done for the last thirty-five years, and solo- 
ists and chorus received appreciation for 
their splendid efforts. 

Arthur Middleton was the basso, much to 
the delight of the audience. He displayed 
an exceptionally clear voice, one well fitted 
for the exacting requirements. Marie Stod- 
dart sang the soprano solos with expres- 
sion and clearness. Rose Bryant sang the 
contralto part with rare charm. William 
H. Padgin assumed the tenor rdle and his 
interpretations and vocal shadings won for 
him much deserved applause. 

The work of the chorus was almost 
faultless, the “Hallelujah Chorus” in par- 
ticular being well sung. Charles N. Boyd 
presided at the organ and played no small 
part in the success of the work. Mr. Mc- 
Collum conducted most admirably. 

= «.S. 





Marcus Kellerman, the American bari- 
tone, found a most responsive audience in 
his recent lecture-recital before the stu- 
dents of the high school at Rockford, Ill. 











Horatio Connell 
Bass-Baritone 


Mr. Krehbiel in the New York Tribune— 
“His voice, of fine, natural quality, has 
been evenly developed and he has a most 
commendable taste and a very considerable 
finish of style. He deserves to be greeted 
as a welcome addition to New York’s musi- 
cal circles.” 


Man’g’t: HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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HELEN STANLEY 


American Soprano of the Chicago Grand Opera Company 


Glenn Dillard Gunn in the Chicago 
“Tribune”: 


After a protracted struggle with 
our climate and many dishearten- 
ing delays and disappointments 
consequent thereof, Miss Helen 
Stanley finally made her first ap- 
pearance here with the Chicago 
opera as the Prince in Massenet’s 
“Cinderella.” She contrived to 
convince her listeners of the ex- 
ceptional beauty of her voice and 
to suggest greater possibilities in 
the direction of contrast in quan- 
tity and quality than the part de- 
manded. The voice is unusual in 
its velvety softness and smooth- 
ness. It is produced with an 
effortless ease that bespeaks a 
complete control of its resources. 
The tone, for all its softness, is 
full and of carrying power suff- 
cient for all but the most strenu- 
ous moments in the score, and 
there was in her song a constant 
suggestion of an ample reserve not 
drawn upon. 


Eric Delamarter in the “Inter 
Ocean”: 


After repeated promises, and as 
many disappointments, due to ill- 
ness blamed upon our fashions in 
weather of this early Winter, 
Helen Stanley finally made her 
first bow to local audiences last 
evening at the Auditorium in 
“Cinderella.” Miss Stanley im- 
personates Prince Charming de- 
lightfully. Her voice proves to be 
a rather light soprano of sweet, 
mellow tone, not wonderful as to 
range though sufficient — and 
quite flexible. Its chief beauty is 
its timbre. Here is a young voice 
typical of the American soprano 
who still respects quality, and not 
having begun to sacrifice solely to 
the gods of quantity. Miss Stan- 
ley uses it in a fashion that brings 
out its most enjoyable traits. It 
is rich in exquisite shades of color 
It is capable of fine nuance. It is 
resonant because it is honest tone, 
and it “carries” well on that ac- 
count. Miss Stanley, judging from 
this performance, might be ranked 
as a “genre” singer in that she 
studies for more modest, more 
nicely finished effects than for 
signboard gaud and glare. Her 
enunciation, too, is good. 





Maurice Rosenfeld in the Chicago 
“Examiner”: 


Helen Stanley, the Chicago 
soprano, added to the general in- 
terest in the performance of 
Massenet’s fairy opera, “Cen- 
drillon,” which was presented last 
evening. She disclosed a very fine 
high soprano of exquisite quality, 
soft, velvety and even in all its 
registers and of wide compass. 
She has musical taste and phrases 
well; her diction is clear and she 
has grace and ease in her stage 
deportment. A prettier picture as 
Prince Charming has not been 
seen here in a long time than that 
which Miss Stanley makes in this 
role. 














Press Comment on her recent Chicago Début 
as ‘*Prince Charming”’ in!Massenet’s ‘Cinderella’ 














Helen Stanley as “Prince Charming” 


Charles E. Nixon in the “Daily 
News”: 


“= 

The interest and visual value of 
the role of the melancholy Prince 
Charming was further enhanced 
last evening with another fair 
daughter, Helen Stanley, whose 
promised appearances have been 
promptly quashed by physician’s 
certificates. Last evening this long 
suffering beauty threw away her 
vaporizer, defied the climate and 
her throat specialist, and surprised 
everybody with a charm and 
capability that pleased mightily. 
\ fine face, a figure perfectly pro- 
portioned, a voice that has range, 
color and quality to make the 
message of the Prince truly charm- 
ing, with a timbre characteristically 
American in unforced artificial 
value—a voice mellow and without 
an edge. It is not a large voice, 
yet sufficient for ringing the values 
and sounding all the depths of this 
role with warmth of color and 
musical taste to make the nuancés 
telling — evidently marking the 
gentle and finished effect as her 


métier rather than the tour de force 
frequently essential in big, broad 
operatic work. Her purity of tone, 
delightful diction and unaffected 
style made her work eminently 
pleasing. Without attempting to 
give the part any deep psycho- 
logical attributes, she made the 
role attractive. 


Karleton Hackett in the Chicago 
“Evening Post”: 


Last evening Miss Helen Stan- 
ley was finally enabled to make her 
bow to her many Chicago friends, 
and was it not the irony of fate 
that our climate should have 
seized with so fell a grip one ac- 
customed to it through long resi- 
dence? However, now that she has 
become readjusted to our lake 
breeze once again, it will stimulate 
her with vital energy. Miss Stan- 
ley at her first appearance showed 
that elusive thing known as per 
sonality, lovely of face, graceful 


with feeling for the action of the 
story and the power to throw her- 
self into the action. Her voice 
was of soft, mellow quality, a little 
light, but possibly not quite yet 
restored to full vigor. She made 
an immediately pleasing impres- 
sion and was called before the cur- 
tain a number of times to bow her 
acknowledgments for the friendly 
greeting of the audience. 


Felix Borowski in the Chicago 
“Record-Herald”: 


Miss Stanley was given at this 
performance of “Cendrillon” an 
opportunity to satisfy the expecta- 
tions which had been formed con- 
cerning her. The part of the 
Prince in Massenet’s opera is not, 
to be sure, filled with music that 
exacts much from a_ songstress’s 
skill; yet it requires good singing, 
and it requires, too, an exponent 
who is attractive to the eye as to 
the ear. The young singer is fair 
of face and form, and by these 
tokens her Prince Charming was 
an attractive spectacle. Nor is the 
artist to be despised as a vocal in- 
terpreter. Her voice is not par- 
ticularly large, but it is of excellent 
quality, and, so far as it was pos- 
sible to judge by hearing it in a 
part of no large opportunities, the 
voice is well produced. 


E. C. Moore in the Chicago “Daily 
Journal”: 


Helen Stanley, Chicago prima 
donna, accomplished a triple début 
as Prince Charming at the Audi- 
torium last night. It was her first 
appearance here with the Chicago 
Grand Opera Company, her first 
appearance in Massenet’s “Cen- 
drillon,” and her first appearance 
in “frankiebailies.” She was highly 
successful in all three. The audi 
ence’s initial impression of this 
character is entirely visual, because 
several minutes elapse before she 
opens her mouth to sing. There 
fore, it must be said at the outset 
that she is one of the most beauti- 
ful.women of the company in both 
face and figure, It is the loss of 
the audience no less than that of 
Miss Stanley that her first appear 
ance has been delayed so long by 
illness. She creates a rare pic- 
torial effect, and carries it off with 
a sweetness and modesty that only 
heightens its charm. When she 
came to sing the impression was 
equally pleasant. Her voice is 
perfectly sure and true, of an in- 
gratiating suavity and lovely qual- 
ity, and while slightly light in vol- 
ume is of the character which car- 
ries well over the orchestra and 
surrounding singers. Altogether, 
she is a very welcome addition to 
the company’s forces, and ought, 
before the season is over, to be 
one of its bright, particular stars 
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MUSICAL RIPPLE FROM BALKAN WAR 


Berlin Hears a Concert for Benefit of Wounded Bulgarian Soldiers— 


Mozart’s ‘‘Figaro” at New Charlottenburg Opera Brings Forward a 


Talented American Singer—D’Albert and Heinemann Concerts 


European Bureau of Musical America, 
Neue Winterfeldstrasse 30, 
Berlin, W., December 12, 1912. 


UNIQUE concert was that given in 
the Sing Academy on Friday last. 
The ripples stirred up by the war in the 
Balkans extend even to a Berlin concert 
season. The object of this concert, under 
the patronage of the Bulgarian Minister 
and others, was to solicit funds for the 
benefit of wounded Bulgarian soldiers. 
Now, I don’t mind saying that my sym- 
pathies in this war have not been entirely 
with the Balkan States, but, as the event 
was musical it seemed a duty to attend. 
The artists were the violinist, Henri Mar- 
teau; the Royal Opera singer, Claire Dux; 
her colleague, the baritone Cornelius Brons- 
geest; the pianist, Frieda Kwast-Hodapp, 
and Messrs. Amar and Kreiner, violin and 
viola respectively. They are all artists of 
ability, so it was but natural that the con- 
cert should be a success artistically. The 
program was long, perhaps too long, and 
the greater part of the audience manifested 
delight in explosive and prolonged ap- 
plause. St, 

In the writer’s opinion the palm should 
have been accorded to Henri Marteau, who 
was in one of his most inspired moods. 
The lucidity of his interpretation of Mo- 
zart’s Koechel Sonata and Bach’s Cha- 
conne was splendid. It: was also noted that 
he displayed far more temperament than 
usual. Of Marteau’s musical thoroughness 
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there has never been a doubt. Claire Dux 
charmed her hearers with the Agathe aria 
from “Freischiitz.” She deserves credit for 
never allowing herself to force her sweet 
but naturally none too voluminous  so- 
prano. The duet from “Mignon,” sung by 
Fraulein Dux and, Cornelius Bronsgeest, 
was admirable. Frau Frieda Kwast-Ho- 
dapp, ever the same reliable pianist, was in 
her element in the Mozart Sonata and in 
the Sonata in A by Beethoven, with Pro- 
fessor Marteau. The other artists are 
both members of the Marteau Quartet and 
to be depended upon to perform their tasks 
satisfactorily. 

Mozart’s ‘“‘Figaro’s Hochzeit” was given 
in the Deutsches Opernhaus in Charlotten- 
burg on Saturday. The exterior of this 
building is monumental and the interior 
rather too monumental to allow of an at- 
mosphere of cheerful intimacy. The acous- 
tics, at least in the first tier, seem to be 
satisfactory, although some of my col- 
leagues, who have sat in the parquet, con- 
sider them faulty. The redeeming feature 
is the stage, which is surrounded by an im- 
mense frame which gives each scene the 
aspect of an enormous painting. The stage 
has a depth such as few or no other the- 
aters can boast. The scenic arrangements 
of Mozart’s ever welcome rococo opera 
were splendid and in fact everything per- 
taining to the stdge management seemed 
perfect. The chorus had been neglected 
shamefully, however. 

Of the well-balanced orchestra, much 
that is artistic may be expected, as judged 
by the excellent precision and the finesse 
evinced on this occasion under the able 
conductorship of Rudolf Krasselt. Fore- 
most in the cast was Carl Braun-Grosser 
as Figaro. Gifted with a splendid, res- 
onant bass-bagitone, which he utilizes with 
all the mastery of the vocal artist par ex- 
cellence, the stalwart singer evinces a 
grace, an agility and above all a talent as 
an actor such as are rarely to be met with 
in a bass and scarcely ever in a man of 
his size and physique. He has great per- 
sonal charm. Mr. Braun had a very worthy 
partner in Hertha Stolzenberg, who, as Su- 
sanne, disclosed a voluminous soprano 
which she treats with artistic taste. The 
Countess Almaviva (Lulu Kaesser) was 
acceptable, scarcely more. Edward Schiil- 
ler was the Almaviva. 

Among all the members of the cast a 
young American singer, Eleanor Painter, 
stood out in delightful relief. I don’t re- 
member ever having seen a sweeter or a 
more sympathetically active Cherubino. She 
won the hearts of the audience at once. I 
should be ready to call her an ideal inter- 
preter of the role were it not for a slight 
vibrato in her voice, which jealous rivals 
might be mean enough to speak of as a 
tremolo, which it is not. 


Marguerita Sylva and the Kaiser 


Marguerita Sylva, who made such a bril- 
liant début as Carmen at the Berlin Royal 
Opera with Enrico Caruso, has since then 
become a decided favorite with the Berlin 
public. On Saturday, December 8, she sang 
the role of Carmen for the fifth time and, 
as usual, before a full house, notwithstand- 
ing the raised prices. The Emperor, the 
Empress and most of the princes of the 
royal house were present. The enthusiasm 
of the audience was not to be quelled, the 
artist being called before the curtain again 
and again. At the conclusion Mme. Sylva 
was called to the royal box, where the 
I’mperor expressed his delight in the most 
enthusiastic terms: 


“I have heard ‘Carmen,’ which is my 
favorite opera, More than 100 times,” said 
he, “but never have I been able to admire 
an interpreter of the role artistically so 
perfect in acting, singing and in appear- 
ance. I thank you sincerely for the great 
nleasure that you have afforded us all.” 

Mme. Sylva will shortly be heard in 
“Manon,” “Cavalleria Rusticana,” “Pagli- 
acci’” and “Salomé.” In the latter réle, 


which she is at present studying in German 
with her teacher, Teresa Emerich, she will 
rehearse with Richard Strauss personally, 
so that this creation is being looked for- 
ward to with considerable interest. 


An Evening with Heinemann 


Our old friend, Alexander Heinemann, 
gave a “Lieder” and “Balladen” evening in 
Beethoven Hall on Thursday with the ever- 
faithful John Mandelbrod at the piano. 
lLleinemann is a splendid artist. There are 
few singers who could risk putting such 
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Marguerita Sylva, the Franco-American 
Soprano, Whose “Carmen” Aroused 
the Enthusiasm of the Kaiser 


well-worn songs—in Germany at least— 
as Mendelssohn’s “Auf Flugeln des Ges- 
anges” and “Leise zieht durch mein Ge- 
muth” on their programs in Berlin and 
still fewer who could attain such artistic 
success in them. Though I have heard 
Heinemann in better voice I have never 
heard him in a better interpretative mood 
than in this program devoted to Schumann, 
Rubinstein, Behm, Eugen Haile, Loewe and 
Hans Hermann. The compositions of Her- 
mann and Haile were given their first hear- 
ing. | heard Hermann’s “Landsknecht- 
standchen” and “Gib mir,” which the com- 
poser accompanied none too effectively. 
But both songs are grateful works for the 
singer, especially if he be a talented inter- 
preter. The success with the public was 
not to be disputed. 

The famous Capet Quartet of Paris gave 
a Beethoven Evening in the Sing Academy 
last Sunday. It was unfortunate that Sun- 
day should have been chosen for the 
quartet’s only appearance of the season 
here, as Berlin, unlike Paris, does not con- 
sider Sunday the most important day of 
the week for musical events. A number 
of critics were, therefore, not in evidence, 
and this was really regrettable, as this cham- 
ber music organization is one of the most 
accomplished of its kind, and better than 
anything we have in Berlin. The program 
comprised the three string quartets in F, 
in E minor and the Grosse Fugue. 


A d’Albert Concert 


Last Monday an evening of d’Albert 
compositions was given in the Philhar- 
monic, d’Albert assisting both as pianist 
and conductor. He conducted the over- 
ture, third scene, intermezzo and final scene 
of his opera ‘“‘Izeyl” with masterful energy, 
and the assisting artists, Lily Hafgren- 
Wag, Herr Zawilowski and Arthur van 
Eweyk, devoted themselves to their task 
with all the artistic ability of which they 
are capable. The evening’s event, how- 
ever, was d’Albert’s Concerto in E, inter- 
preted by the composer himself. The 
pianist’s almost superhuman mastery of 
both his instrument and his material seems 


in no way to have abated since he began 
neglecting his regular concert work, some 
years ago. The power and grandeur of his 
playing, more than the value of the com- 
position, stirred the audience to a degree 
not often witnessed. 

The French periodical Revue Musicale 
S..I. M. certainly deserves the greatest 
credit for the enterprise displayed in or- 
ganizing six concerts in Berlin for the 
propagation of modern French music. That 
these concerts are liighly appreciated was 
evinced by the packed house on Monday 
evening in the “Theatersaal” in the Royal 
High School of Music. With the appear- 
ance of the Loevensohn Society for Cham- 
ber music and Madeleine Bonnard, so- 
prano of the Concerts Lamoureux of Paris, 
the auditors were offered a highly interest- 
ing program devoted to Debussy, Widor, 
Ingelbrecht, Koechlin, Saint-Saéns, Fauré 
and Ernest Chausson. A concerto in D, 
for piano, violin and stringed quartet, by 
Chausson, seemed to be the most interest- 
ing feature of the evening. ‘The several 
movements (Décidé, Sicilienne, Grave and 
l‘inale) are distinctly individual, yet bear 
a pronounced relationship to each other. 
The Sicilienne reveals an extraordinary 
amount of inspiration, while the Grave is 
remarkable for its atmospheric impressive- 
ness. Thematically, as is to be expected in 
Chausson, the composition is clever 
throughout. The performance of the entire 
work should be a grateful task for the 
artists. 

On Thursday of last week a young vio- 
linist, David Robinson, made his début in 
Bliuthner Hall with the Bliuthner Orches- 
tra, under Michael Press, his teacher, if | 
am not mistaken. Whether from nervous- 
ness or lack of experience the débutant was 
prevented from coping successfully with 
his orchestral accompaniment. Talented he 
unquestionably is, but for the present not 
quite mature enough to do justice to three 
such concertos as those of Bruch, in D 
minor; Paganini-Wilhemj, in D, and the 
“Faust” Fantasie of Wieniawski. For the 
present he is inclined to forget the general 
outline in his conscientious endeavor not to 
omit a single detail. O. P. JAcos. 





Agnes Kimball with Westwood Chorus 


Westwoop, N. J., Dec. 20.—The first pri- 
vate concert of the Westwood Musical 
Club, for its fourth season, recently took 
place under the direction of George Carre. 
The assisting artist was Agnes Kimball, so- 
prano, and the accompanist, Edward Hearn. 
The club is supported by ten life members 
and 350 associate members and is limited 
in number to seventy. The program con- 
sisted of numerous part songs for mixed 
chorus and for men’s and women’s 
choruses separately. The club, under Mr. 
Carre’s direction, acquitted itself creditably 
and achieved the greatest success since its 
organization. Mrs. Kimball, in her several 
numbers, won the approval of the audi- 
ence and was recalled for additional songs. 





The Max Barr Trio appeared  re- 
cently in a concert at the Great North- 
ern Hotel, New York, assisted by -William 
Simmons, the popular baritone. Mr. Sim- 
mons won favor with his singing of Bruno 
Huhn’s “Invictus,” an old English song, 
“Eri Tu,” from “The Masked Ball,” and 
two lyrics by Whelpley. 





Rudolf Berger, the tenorized baritone of 
the Berlin Royal Opera, who comes to the 
Metropolitan next season, is making guest 
appearances in [inland. 
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Cleofonte Campanini, says: 
‘Stephens is a great musician 


whom I sincerely admire.”’ 


eo ¢ 





SOME OF THE BEST SOLO- 
ISTS IN AMERICA ARE 
STUDYING WITH MR. 
STEPHENS WHOSE WORK 
IS ATTRACTING INTER- 
NATIONAL ATTENTION. 


¢ ¢ 


Applications may now be made for 
admission to Mr. Stephens’ SUM- 
MER CLASS FOR TEACHERS, 
beginning June 15th and ending 
Sept. 15th, 1913. 


Address all commanications to Ward-Steph ens 
253 West 42d Street, New York ’Phone 3956 Bryant 
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Haensel & Jones 







ANNOUNCE A RECITAL 


The Distinguished Dutch 
‘CELLIST 


on 


Monday Eve., Jan. 13, 1913 










at 


AEOLIAN HALL 
34 W. 43d Street, New York 










Max Herzberg at the Piano 






PROGRAM 
-SONATA, NO. I. 






Andante tranquillo 
Allegro moderato 










ree .....+- SUITE IN C MAJOR 
(for ’cello alone) 
Prelude Courante Bourree I-II 
Allemande Sarabande Gigue 
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Tickets on sale at 


HAENSEL ¢& JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 


Boxes seating 6, $12.00; Parquet, $2.00 and $1.50; Balcony $1.00 to .50 






ORVILLE HARROLD’S RETURN 





Tenor Welcomed as Main Feature of 
Hippodrome Concert 


A projected twin-star concert by Emma 
Trentini and Orville Harrold suffered a 
partial eclipse last Sunday evening at the 
New York Hippodrome through the illness 
of Miss Trentini, wherefore the American 
tenor became the hero of the evening, both 
through necessity and by virtue of the fact 
that this was his first New York appear- 
ance after his success at the London Opera 
House. 

Mr. Harrold “came back” with a voice 
vastly improved in richness of coloring, 
and he aroused a storm of enthusiasm with 
his opening group, consisting of “Ridi 
Pagliaccio,” “Celeste Aida” and the sing- 
ers “Naughty Marietta” favorite, “I’m 
Falling in Love with Someone,” the famil- 
iar top note calling forth such applause as 
to justify the adding of an encore. Similar 
ovations greeted the Hammerstein tenor in 
his subsequent appearances with “Ah, Love 
but a Day” and “Salut demeure,” from 
“Faust.” 

Second in interest was the reappearance 
of Oscar Hammerstein not only as im- 
presario, but as composer, in the perform- 
ance of his own “Waltz Jubilee’: by the or- 
chestra under Gaetano Merola. The com- 
poser had effectively interspersed his twelve 
new waltzes with other ballroom rhythms, 
but the audience found the suite too long, 
as indicated by the laughter and handclap- 
ping which punctuated the last eight move- 
ments of the twenty-four. 

Boris Hambourg, the popular ’cellist, won 
a large share of his hearers’ esteem by his 
musicianly performancé of the Bruch “Kol 
Nidrei,” Cui’s Cantabile and the “Elfen- 
tanz” of Popper, besides two much appre- 
ciated encores. Mr. Merola lent first aid to 
the injured program by his effective con- 
ducting and his sympathetic piano accom- 
paniments, while the members of “The 
Firefly” chorus committed no infraction of 
New York’s Sunday laws in their appear- 
ance in conventional evening clothes to sing 
the “Barcarolle” from that opera with Vera 
de Rosa. K.$.C 





HORATIO CONNELL’S SUCCESS 





American Baritone Completes Tour from 
Massachusetts to Wisconsin 


Horatio Connell, the American baritone, 
has just completed a concert tour which 
extended from Boston to Wisconsin. Dur- 
ing a week Mr. Connell traveled about 
3,000 miles and sang seven recitals. His 
tour began with a recital in Boston for 
the St. Joseph Club, one of the most ex- 
clusive musical societies of that city. In 
his work on that occasion Mr. Connell 
demonstrated ably the reason for his con- 
tinued growth in popularity in this coun- 
try. During the past three years this sing- 
ers art has fully matured. He interprets 
with the authority of good musicianship 
and a thorough knowledge of the capabil- 
ities of the voice. His tone production and 
vocal technic are such that he is able to 
devote to the interpretation of his pro- 
grams a maximum of thought with the 
result that his recitals invariably possess 
the merit of intelligence without the sac- 
rifice of the emotional, 

His remaining recitals included appear- 
ances in LaFayette, Ind., Purdue Univer- 
sity, Wausau, Wis., Chicago and other 
cities of the Middle West. He was every- 
where greeted by large audiences and en- 
thusiastic applause. 





Our Critics and Europe’s 


Americans need not fear to rank their 
leading critics such as Huneker, Finck, 
Apthorp, Krehbiel, Henderson, Dickinson 
(and others of like calibre), with those of 
any other land, says a writer in The Musi- 
cian. Indeed, it is a suggestive and sig- 
nificant fact that the books of a number 
of these authors have been issued in Great 
Britain in large editions and have been 
widely circulated there. The popularity of 
these books both in America and over the 
water is not due in any way to chance or 
to any freak of public fancy. It has solid 
and substantial reasons back of it. 


MUSICALE AT HOME OF 
MR. AND MRS. SAENGER 


Professional Pupils Appear in Program 
That Entertains Prominent Per- 
sonages 





Mr. and Mrs. “Oscar Saenger gave the 
first of a series of Sunday afternoon mu- 
sical receptions in their new studios, No. 6 
East Eighty-first street, on December 29. 
The studios were elaborately decorated and 
proved to be most suitable for musical per- 
formances. 

Those who contributed to the program 
were Estelle Liebling, coloratura soprano; 
Lila Robeson, contralto of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company; Louise Barnolt-Coate, 
mezzo-soprano; Paul Althouse, tenor of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company; Austin 
Hughes, tenor, also of the Metropolitan; 
Albert Wiederhold, bass-baritone; Jacques 
Renard, ’cellist, and the Bernard Sinsheimer 
Trio. The reception was given in honor of 
Mr. and Mrs. L. G. Coate. The accom- 
panists were W. J. Falk, Helen Case, Edith 
Griffing, Max Liebling and Mr. Renard. 

The singing of these professional pupils, 
all of whom have won success on concert 
or operatic stage, was marked by a sincerity 
of utterance-and an authority of interpreta- 
tion which won the hearty applause of the 
discriminating audience present. Miss Bar- 
nolt was exceptionally happy in her selec- 
tions and demonstrated the possession of a 
great dramatic talent. 

The guests included many men and wom- 
en prominent in the musical and artistic 
world. 





Humperdinck’s “K6nigskinder” was the 
first novelty of the Hamburg opera season. 

















MISS VERA 


BARSTOW 


Violinist 
WILL GIVE HER FIRST 


New York Recital 


IN THE NEW 
AEOLIAN HALL 
Thursday, January 9th, 1913 


Sole Direction 


MARC LAGEN 
500 Fifth Avenue New York 
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TENOR 


ORATORIO-CONCERT-OPERA 
Personal Address : 215 W. |16th St., N. Y. 
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ters, including 


Peabody Conservatory of Music of Baltimore 


HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director 


ENDOWED, the conservatory offers every advantage for musical cul- 
ture and maintains a Staff of 60 eminent European and American Mas- 


Geo. F. Boyle, Theodor Hemberger, J. C. Van Hulsteyn, 
Ludwig Breitner, Pietro Minetti, Emmanuel Wad, 
Adelin Fermin, Harold Phillips, Bart Wirtz. 
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WATCHING VOCAL MECHANISM AS ONE SINGS 








Frantz Proschowsky, the Berlin Vocal Teacher; Demonstrating His New Device, 





the Autolaryngoscope 


By FRANTZ PROSCHOWSKY 


HE autolaryngoscope is an optical tube 
bent at an angle of 45 degrees, with 
which a person can examine his inner 
throat while singing. It can be used both 
for self-examination and to examine the 
throats of others. Compared to the 
laryngoscopes hitherto known the lenses 
have greater light power; the tube is thin- 
ner and therefore easier to use, and the 
picture not being reversed, appears in nor- 
mal size. 

This device is not intended to directly 
teach singing. It shows a singer—pupil or 
teacher—the mechanical action of the inner 
throat. Thus, for example, it is possible to 
see the vocal chords open for inhaling and 
closed for attacking a tone, and also to 
watch the different action of the chords on 
different vowels, as well as the difference 
in mechanism between a falsetto and a 
normal tone. The lowering of the larynx 
for darker vowels, the lowering and rais- 
ing of the epiglottis on different vowels, the 
expansion of the inner throat as a sympa- 
thetic movement to the raising of the veil 
of the palate—the gradual shortening of 
the vocal chords while running a scale— 
and, finally, the movement of the false vo- 
cal chords while keeping the consonants 
sounding in resonance until the vowel of 
the word appears, may be seen. In addi- 
tion to this a singer can see if his throat 
is healthy, if the chords have changed their 
normal color after singing a role, thus 
judging whether the voice is being properly 
used or not. All this can be observed, but 
the principal advantage lies in the fact that 
the analytical mind has the satisfaction of 
seeing what has occupied the thought. 
Thus a singer can obtain a perfect view of 
a throat in action, can see the delicate con- 
struction and also feel the fine automatic 
connection existing between breath and 
voice. 

My invention will probably be scorned 
by those singers and teachers who always 
ignore any knowledge of throat, tongue or 
palate, who teach their punils to forget 
these organs too, and whose instructive ad- 
vice is: “Only sing free and beautifully!” 


I agree on these points. I do not teach 
my pupils to be conscious of the mechan- 
ical part of the singing apparatus, but my 
aim is to reach the ideal condition of per- 
fect relaxation without loss of energy, and 
still retain the freedom of the organs that 
allows the artist to give the best he has, 
both vocally and artistically. 

















Joseph Henius 


Joseph Henius, composer and member of 
the Faculty of the Institute of Musical 
Art, died on Friday, December 27, after a 
short illness at his home, 620 West 122nd 
street, New York. 

It is greatly regretted by Mr. Henius’s 
friends that he did not live to gain a wider 
recognition of the very unusual mental 
qualities which he possessed. For these 
qualities and for his great generosity of 
nature he was greatly beloved in the circle 
of his friends, and but for his failing 
strength and untimely death these qualities 
would in a short time have been much 
more widely felt. 

Mr. Henius had been connected with the 
theory department of the Institute of Mu- 
sical Art for three years, where his charm 
of personality and ready wit have made 
him very popular with his classes. Mr. 
Henius’s own teachers of an earlier period 
were Dvorak, Carl Hermann and Gorta- 
towsky. During the Dvorak period Mr. 
Henius became a teacher at the National 
Conservatory in New York. 

Mr. Henius’s best-known composition is 
his sonata for violin and piano, a most suc- 
cessful and beautiful work, which has been 
played both by Mr. Spalding and Mr. 
Mannes, Among his other compositions are 
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a group of songs published by Witmark; 
“Morning Serenade,” a song, and “Maizie’s 
Music,” a book of piano music for children, 
from G. Schirmer; a group of piano com- 
positions from the house of Carl Fischer, 
and a Violin Romance. He also edited for 
Fischer’s a volume of “Great Classics.” 
His compositions all show a strong sense 
of melody and a true and quite classical 
feeling for form. 

Mr. Henius’s musical tendencies were al- 
most equaled by his literary. He was a 
vast reader and has left literary remains 
of much interest in the form of “Pensées.” 
He has done considerable editorial work in 
connection with Putnam’s publishing house 
and with the Musical Observer. During 
the last two years he has been at the head 
of the musical theory department at Chau- 
tauqua and has lectured both there and in 
New York City. 

Mr. Henius was born at Bridgeport, 
Conn., August 16, 1877. He leaves a wife 
and little daughter. 





Henry G. Ganss 


The Rev. Henry G. Ganss, pastor of St. 
Mary’s Roman Catholic Church, of Lan- 
caster, Pa. and a widely known composer 
of sacred music, died December 25 of apo- 
plexy at Lancaster. He was fifty-seven 
years old. 

Dr. Ganss was the composer of “The 
Banner of the Sea,” which in 1889 won a 
prize for which there were many com- 
petitors in the United States, England and 
Wales. He was also the author of a book 
called “The Evolution of Music.” 





David B. Dana 


David B. Dana, for many years a mem- 
ber of theater and concert orchestras, died 
December 28, at his home, No. 26 Nelson 
place, Newark, N. J., of heart disease. He 
was sixty-two years old. Mr. Dana was a 
brother-in-law of the late David B. Reeves, 
leader of the American Band, of Provi- 
dence, and for many seasons toured the 
country as the cornet soloist of that organ- 
ization. He belonged to the musical unions 
of Newark and New York. 





Louis P. Wild 


WasHIncTON, D. C., Dec. 13.—The death 
of Louis P. Wild on December 12 robbed 
the city of one of its oldest musical men. 
For nearly fifty years he has been associated 
in commercial musical circles as well as 
musical enterprises and societies. Mr. Wild 
was born in Sarbruecken in Alsace-Lor- 
raine seventy-six years ago, and came to 
America in 1840. Mr. Wild retired from 
active business last August. 


Edward P. Waterbury 


Edward P. Waterbury, a soloist in the 
choir of the Episcopal Church of the Good 
Shepherd, Brooklyn, died December 27, of 
heart disease at his home, No. 372 Putnam 
avenue, Brooklyn. He was forty-six years 


old. 


DR. HARPIN’S CHOIR 





Church Chorus 
Noteworthy Results 


Worcester Achieves 


Worcester, Mass., Dec. 30.—Plymouth 
Church Choir, consisting this year of about 
sixty-five voices, selected by trial, and prac- 
tising three times each week, continues to 
give to the congregation of Plymouth 
Church perhaps 
the highest grade 
sacred service that 
is performed by a 
New England 
Church Choir with 
one or two excep- 
tions. Well bal- 
anced in parts and 
enthusiastic in the 
performance of 
the weekly routine, 
the choir under 
the leadership of 
Dr. A. J. Harpin 
has assumed a 
most prominent 
place in the musi- 
cal equipment of the community. 

Monthly works are given on the last 
Sunday evening of each month and are of 
a varied character, including the highest 
class of the sacred oratorios, with and 
without orchestral assistance. The Det- 
tingen Te Deum by Handel was given the 
last Sunday of October. The oratorios 
throughout the Winter include Gaul’s “Holy 
City” in November, “The Messiah” in De- 
cember, “The Creation” in January, Han- 
del’s “Judas Maccabeus” in February, clos- 
ing the season with Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” 
the last Sunday in March. 

The quartet of the Plymouth Church 
consists of Dr. A. J. Harpin, bass; Anna 
Cambridge, soprano; Harry L. Hopkins, 
tenor, and Mrs. Charles Sharp, contralto, 
with William Gray Harris at the organ. 

The success of this large choir is not 
only due to the efficiency of Dr. Harpin, 
but also to the willing efforts and co-opera- 
tion of the organist. Both of these young 
men have worked together in Plymouth 
Church Choir for the past eight years. E. 














Dr. A. J. Harpin 





Ashley Ropps Soloist with Raleigh 
Choral Society 


Ashley Ropps, bass-baritone, has just re- 
turned from a Southern tour that has won 
him a permanent and exalted place in the 
musical circles of that section. In addition 
to other appearances Mr. Ropps was soloist 
with the Raleigh (N. C.) Choral Society at 
its Mid-Winter choral concert on Decem- 
ber 18, under the direction of Dean Gustav 
Hagedorn. 





At St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, 
Brahms’s “Requiem” was recently sung 
under Sir George Martin’s direction in a 
special effort to show the general public its 
error in preferring such works as Spohr’s 
“Last Judgment” to Brahms. 








The Hess Soloists Ensemble of America 
LUDWIG HESS, 


Musical Director 





SOPRANOS 


Frieda Haffner 
Adele Krueger 
Louise Potter 
Otillia Schillig 


BASSES 


Courteney Cassler 
Henry S. Meysenheym 
W. Francis Parsons 
Augustus Post 


CONTRALTOS 


Marguerite Abbott 
Roberta Beatty 
Edna Goldsberry 
Maude Mills 


Carl Bruchhausen, Pianoforte 


TENORS 


Carl von Gehren 
Ludwig Hess 
J. J. Naven 
Emory B. Randolph 
Cl. W. Velsor 


TRIO 


Eugen Boegner, Violin 
Jacques Renard, Violoncello 





All communications should be addressed to: 
Mr. C. BRUCHHAUSEN, 128 E. 96th St., New York, or to 
Mr. L. HESS, Hotel Bonta, 94th Street and Broadway, New York 
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New York, January 4, 1913 


OPERATIC UNREST 


As stated in Musica AMERICA last week, the Chi- 
cago-Philadelphia Opera Company has requested the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, with which it is allied, 
to aliow it to give three performances a week for two 
months in the Metropolitan Opera House, instead of 
the mere five Tuesday performances which it gives at 
present. 

While the interests of the two companies are in a 
sense the same, and while it was especially stated that 
the application was “not to be considered in any but 
the most friendly spirit,” it is possible that is to be 
taken in the “Pickwickian” sense. 

The Chicago-Philadelphia Company offers something 
which the Metropolitan Company does not offer, 
namely, the French opera made popular by Hammer- 
It believes, and quite rightly, that New York 
Moreover, it can scarcely 


stein. 
desires to hear these operas. 
feel that it is being represented in any adequate way 
in New York with the few performances which it has 
at present. If the Chicago-Philadelphia Company felt 
that it was being shut out of New York by its Metro- 
politan ally, it would not be greatly surprising, despite 
the friendly spirit in which the recent request has been 
made. 

The request comes with considerable force just at 
the present time to the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
against which considerable sentiment appears to exist 
because of its practical exclusion of French opera from 
its repertory, and against which some new sentiment 
may have been awakened because of its refusal to 
allow Mr. Hammerstein to give English opera in New 
Y ork. 

The time is undoubtedly approaching when either 
the Metropolitan Opera Company will have to expand 
its policies, or new operatic enterprises will have to be 
undertaken, which might have disastrous financial re- 
sults, as on the occasion of previous rivalry in New 
York, these results being the price which would have 
to be paid for progress along forced revolutionary, 
instead of natural evolutionary, lines. 

If progress has become: an inevitability and cannot 
exert itself in the normal way, it will exert itself in 
another, and according to all present signs there are 
indications of new operatic developments in New York 


within a short time. 


Putting the desire in New York for the popular 
French operas together with the desire for opera in 
English, the Chicago-Philadelphia Opera Company, if 
excluded from a proper representation at the Metro- 
politan, might find a ground sufficiently prepared for 
new enterprise on its own account, and with the operatic 
causes now clamoring for champions in New York it 
would not be surprising if such independent enterprise 
should meet with hearty support. 





OUTDOOR NEW YORK CHRISTMAS SINGING 


New York is accustomed to casting sheep’s eyes at 
California with regard to weather conditions for out- 
door public events at this season of the year. How- 
ever, the rigors of a New York Winter did not prevent 
the lighting of a great Christmas tree in Madison 
Square Park on Christmas Eve, the singing of 
choruses and solo songs, and the attendance of many 
thousands of people at the event. It might have been 
a downright blizzard, it is true, instead of a clear, cold 
evening, as was actually the case; but even such an 
occurrence might only have added zest and interest to 
the occasion. 

The Christmas tree and the music, which included a 
band, was a mystery. The public has not known from 
what source the funds came which made this little 
miracle of idealism possible in the busy whirl and rush 
of the great town. 

It was a curious and puzzled crowd that was present, 
scarcely knowing what to expect and not at all like the 
now somewhat trained public that gathers to sing 
Christmas songs on Christmas Eve in one of the public 
squares in San Francisco. The people quickly caught 
the idea, however, and joined in the singing of the 
songs that were familiar to them, an extraordinary 
thing for a heterogeneous crowd gathering in Madison 
Square to do. 

The event was only another evidence of the tre- 
mendous wave of sentiment passing over America for 
carrying music to the whole people instead of boxing it 
up in a few concert halls. The nation is waking up to 
the fact that music is a human thing, meant for all, and 
not a thing pertaining to special culture. 

Evidences of this awakening are appearing every- 
where throughout the country, and once the people of 
America open up this line of progress the possibilities 
within it are tremendous beyond imagination. Such 
events as the Christmas singing for and by the people 
of San Francisco, New York and other places, and the 
many public musical events of a similar nature, will 
become ceremonies of the people. 





THE PULITZER BEQUEST 


The Philharmonic Society of New York, as recently 
reported in MusicaL America, has asked for the 
“Joseph Pulitzer Bequest,” announcing that it has now 
fulfilled all the conditions of Mr. Pulitzer’s will. 

Even though these conditions may technically be 
fulfilled, there is one aspect of Mr. Pulitzer’s intention, 
the carrying out of which, at present or in prospect, 
does not seem to be clear. This is the matter of extra 
concerts for the public at reduced rates. 

The item of the necessity of having 1,000 paying 
members has been complied with, the number being 
now 1,051. Mr. Pulitzer’s favorite composers, Bee- 
thoven, Liszt and Wagner, are probably given suffh- 
cient representation, as requested. The request that 
the programs be not too severely classical appears to 
apply, according to the terms of the bequest, to the 
“additional concerts * * * to be open to the public 
at reduced rates.”” The number of concerts given by the 
society in New York City has undoubtedly been much 
increased, but not, it would seem, in accordance with 
the idea which Mr. Pulitzer intended, judging by the 
terms of his bequest. 

By the terms of the will the fund bequeathed is, 
among other things to 


‘ * on 


increase the number of concerts to be given in 
the city of New York, which additional concerts I hope will 
not have to be too severely classical programs, and to be 
open to the public at reduced rates 


If this means anything, it would appear to mean that 
something in the nature of semi-symphonic concerts 
for the people was intended to be established, for 
which a lower rate of admission throughout the house 
was to be charged than for the regular series, 

There appears to be no indication, however, of any 
intention to carry out such plan. Mr. Pulitzer before 
his death undoubtedly sensed the strong tendency in 
New York, as well as in the whole country, to bring 
the greatest in music within range of the possible ex- 
perience of the mass of people, and desired to accom- 
plish something real to this end. 

It is by no means certain that this can be best ac- 
complished through any regular symphony’ orchestra 
representing our present system of misical ¢ulture, for 
that system is distinctly at varianee with the 
democratization of music. 





PERSONALITIES 


























Ward Stephens at the Home of Liszt: 


Among the few American composers whose works 
have interested Richard Strauss is Ward Stephens, who 
is known especially in this country as an eminently 
successful teacher of singing. Mr. Stephens has spent 
many hours at the home of Dr. Strauss in Garmisch. 
The photograph shows him in front of Liszt’s old home 
in Weimar during Mr. Stephens’s recent European 
sojourn. 


_ Kahn.—Otto H. Kahn, the chairman of the Metropol- 
itan Board of Directors, has sold one of his houses in 
London and has rented a house in Paris for the enter- 
tainment of society. 


Holterhoff—Prominent members of society in Paris 
have arranged for a series of concerts to be given by 
Leila Holterhoff, the blind soprano of Los Angeles, who 
has been appearing lately in Berlin with much credit. 


_Caruso—Enrico Caruso assumed the réle of Santa 
Claus on Christmas at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
as is his custom, and distributed a $5 gold piece to each 
member of the orchestra, chorus and ballet. 


Bori—Arturo Toscanini is teaching Lucrezia Bori the 
roles of Nanetia in “Falstaff” and Vtoletta in “La Travi- 
ata” to sing at the Verdi festival at Busseto next Au- 
tumn. It is possible that she may sing these parts at 
the Metropolitan next season. 


David—Charles Gilbert Spross recently wrote a 
“Valse Fantastique” for Annie Louise David, the 
harpist, while at dinner with Mrs. David, Walter David 
and Louis R. Dressler at the Musicians’ Club. Mr. 
Spross sketched the melody on a menu card and Mrs. 
David elaborated it for use in her concerts this season. 


Wakefield—Henriette Wakefield, formerly of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, has been engaged to 
sing the part of Alan-a-Dale in De Koven’s “Robin 
Hood,” now on tour, replacing Florence Wickham. 
Mme. Wakefield learned the part within a week’s time, 
and opens with the company in Chicago. 


_ De Treville—One of Yvonne de Treville’s concerts 
in her recent tour of her native State of Texas, that in 
Galveston, was delayed and nearly cancelled entirely, 
when the prima donna and her accompanist, Miss Mac- 
Donald, were caught in the elevator of their hotel and 
kept prisoners for more than an hour. 


Schumann-Heink—The new residence which Mme. 
Schumann-Heink has purchased in Chicago is situated 
opposite the Armour mansion. The contralto will move 
there with her family, but will retain her home in Sin- 
gac, N. J.,as a Summer residence. She is now the own- 
er of five estates, including one on the Pacific Coast. 


Coleridge-Taylor.—Of the two children of the late 
Samuel Coleridge-Taylor, the Anglo-African composer, 
much is expected in the way of musical achievements. 
[he boy, Hiawatha, has written a Hiawatha ballet, 
which has been favorably commented on. He began to 
study violin and the theory of music at the age of four. 
Gwendolen, the daughter, sings many of her father’s 
songs, reads well at sight and has a good musical mem- 
ory. The composer wished both his children to receive 
their musical education at the Guildhall School of Music 
under the guidance of his friend, Landon Ronald. 


Farrar—Geraldine Farrar, who has frequently had to 
deny rumors that she was contemplating a matrimonial 
alliance, has now entered a categorical denial covering 
all possibilities of the subject. “I never shall marry 
and I never intended to marry,” she told an inter- 
viewer. “I am old-fashioned enough to think a woman 
should be subordinate to her husband, and I must have 
my freedom or I can’t work, and I don’t want to live 
if I can’t work. More and more I realize my responsi- 
wie ty to the people who expect things of me in my 
Work. 


Rappold—Marie Rappold, the Metropolitan Opera 
soprano, notwithstanding her own marital tribulations, 
is not of those who believe marriage is a barrier to 
artistic success. “A prima donna or an actress is just 
as susceptible to love as the shop girl,” she says. “It 
matters not at all whether the man be an artist or a 
shopkeeper. Let him be what he may—the most 
prosaic or the most temperamental being—all barriers 
will be levelled if love steps in. And if it be true love. 
the woman will mount just as high, maybe higher, 
than without him.” : 
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Dear Musicat AMERICA: 


The other afternoon, at a performance of 
“The Messiah,” by the Oratorio Society, 
at Carnegie Hall, I determined to make a 
test, not only with regard to the acoustics 
of the place, but with regard to finding out 
whether there was any marked difference 
between the performance as heard from 
different positions in the hall. 


The first part I heard from a seat in a 
box on the right-hand side near the stage. 
Some of the tones of the principals, who 
were, as you know, Mme. Rider-Kelsey, 
Reed Miller, Christine Miller and Herbert 
Witherspoon, appeared muffled. There 
seemed, also, a tendency not to pronounce 
the commencing consonants of words. 
There were other characteristics of the per- 
formance open to criticism. I wanted to 
find out whether these were inherent in the 
singers, the chorus, the orchestra, or 
whether it was because of my location. 

Finally I got a place way at the back, on 
the floor, right next to Claude Cunningham, 
the well-known concert singer, who, by the 
bye, has just started with his wife and 
Mme. Rider-Kelsey on a long tour of the 
Pacific Coast. 

Cunningham is a brilliant man outside of 
his eminence as a concert singer. With 
him | discussed the question as to whether 
the value of a performance, as I was test- 
ing it then, depended strongly upon where 
you sat. I enforced my argument by stat- 
ing that I believed a good deal of the crit- 
icism which was often hurled at the or- 
chestra, at the Metropolitan, was due to the 
fact that most of the critics of the daily 
papers sat way down in front, on the left- 
hand side, near the stringed instruments, 
and away from the brass, and so the gen- 
eral effect of the orchestra does not reach 
them, as it reaches somebody who is further 
back in the center of the parquette or in 
one of the balconies. 

I also took the ground that few people 
indeed listen to music in a correct way. 
One of our most eminent critics, you know, 
published a work entitled “How to Listen 
to Music.” 

With regard to concert and oratorio work 
I insisted that the proper way to listen was 
to close your eyes. This, of course, is im- 
possible with opera, where so much depends 
upon the action and scenery. With concert 
work it was advisable to close the eyes so 
that the ears alone might be concerned. 

“Do you realize,” said I to Cunningham, 
“that when you face the performers your 
ears are not in the best position to hear 
them? 

“Suppose you close your eyes and turn 
your ‘better’ ear toward the performers, 
for with all of us one ear is better, acous- 
tically, than the other. Suppose you turn 
your head and listen to the music in that 
position, with your eyes closed.” 

Together we tested this several times, and 
found a marked difference in the manner in 
which the performance appealed to us. 

We agreed on this, and we also agreed 
that Conductor Koemmenich had almost 
performed a miracle in restoring the mori- 
bund Oratorio Society to something like 
life and while some of his tempi did not 
meet with our approval, at the same time 
we came to the conclusion that this per- 
formance of “The Messiah” was one of the 
best ever given in New York. 

You have, no doubt, already discussed the 
work of the principals and of the chorus, 
the latter of which is never at its best at 
the afternoon performance, because of the 
number of gentlemen who cannot leave 
their business to attend. 

Permit me, however, to express my satis- 
faction at the splendid progress that Reed 
Miller is making in his art, and my admir- 
ation for the clearness and the purity of 


BISPHAM-BARITONE 


Rider-Kelsey’s voice, and of her fine dic- 
tion, though at times she did not appear, to 
me, to place her empliases properly, and as 
[ can recall performances in England of 
Handel’s work half a century ago, by 
artists of world-wide renown, my standard 
of criticism has some substantial basis. 

The discussion with Cunningham of the 
work of the principals brought me to say 
that | thought many singers suffered in the 
sense that they did not create the effect 
they might, because of their mental attitude 
to the public. 

“Too many, even of our best singers,” 
said 1, “look upon all music as simply an 
opportunity to display the beauty of their 
voice, their breath control, their facility of 
vocalization, and so miss the appeal they 
might make. 

‘The meaning of what they sing concerns 
them little. They do not realize that if they 
would, to some extent, at least, feel what 
they were singing, they would also make 
the audience feel. That, otherwise, all sing- 
ing is reduced to simply a vocal display, 
which can never interest, except those who 
are carried away by vocal pyrotechnics. 
That only the singer has a right to claim 
the noble distinction of being an artist who 
dissolves, as it were, his own personality, 
his desire to show off, any tendency to ap- 
peal to the ignorant and unintelligent, in 
an honest effort to render the spirit of the 
composition, and so do justice to the words 
as well as the music. 

“With the average singer it is not a 
question of effort to give a splendid inter- 
pretation, but an effort to protrude and im- 
press his particular personality, beauty of 
tone, and handsome appearance upon the 
ladies in front.” 

Cuuningham was so carried away that he 
took me to dinner. 

= 


Christine Miller, the contralto at this 
performance of Handel’s masterpiece, is 
an extraordinary little body. She is typical 
of the self-reliant, energetic American girl 
who wins success, in spite of every obstacle, 
by her own unaided efforts. 

I do not suppose that there is any news- 
paper in the country of any importance 
whose critics are not as well disposed to 
this little lady as undoubtedly the mem- 
bers of your staff are. 

Starting to earn her living as a secre- 
tary, she discovered that she had some 
voice and talent, and she worked her way 
up to her present position, which is one 
of considerable importance in the musical 
world. She has never had any manager or 
any help. She has done it all herself, 

She has not what one would call a “great” 
voice, but it is a fine and musical one. She 
sings with consummate artistic taste, sin- 
cerity and feeling, and is destined, | am 
convinced, to continue, and even enlarge 
upon, her present success. 

oe | 


I happened to be present at a perform- 
ance of a play entitled “The Governor’s 
Lady,” one of the Belasco productions, 
which, I need not say, are always interest- 
ing, instructive and splendidly staged. 

The plot mainly concerns itself with the 
drama which concerns a family where the 
man rises from humble beginnings to a po- 
sition of importance in the financial and 
business world, and who has the ambition 
for social recognition which naturally gves 
therewith, while his wife, the patient little 
drudge, who helped him to his first success, 
has neither the opportunity nor the disposi- 
tion to rise with him, and so stays behind, 
resents the fine house, the automobiles and 
the society in which her husband moves, 
and is content always with the simple in 
life, which may have its appeal, but is to 
many very banal. 

In one scene the man is desirous to have 
his wife dress and go to the opera, for, as 
he says, it is the only time the opera comes 
to‘town. He wishes to show his wife with 
all her fine clothes and jewelry. He wants 
to have her with him, in his box. 

The woman replies that she takes no 
pleasure in going to the opera. The man 
retorts: 

“People do not go to th2 opera for 
pleasure !” 

Now, there is nothing extraordinary in 
this. Undeniably it is the attitude of many, 
especially those “in society” who never hear 
the first and never hear the last act of an 
opera because it is not fashionable to come 
early, as it is not fashionable to stay late. 
_ What astonished me was that the declara- 
tion that people did not go to the opera for 
pleasure was received ty the audience with 
one of the strongest rounds of applause in 
the whole evening. 

Did the applause from a well dressed an: 
representative audience—the play was not 
one which appealed to a vulgar taste—rep 
resent a feeling of jealousy on the part of 
people who would like to go to the opera 
and could not afford it or did it mean that 
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most people really do not care for opera? 
I wondered why such a _ declaration 


should provoke applause—especially such ° 


hearty applause. I commend the incident ro 
your attention, as showing the attitude on 
the part of the public, which, to me, a* 
least, was unexpected. 

. 2 © 


The début of Frieda Hempel was notab'e 
for many reasons. Undeniable interest had 
been created for the first appearance in this 
country of one of the most noted European 
coloratura singers. We had an opportunity 
through her of comparing the standard at 
the Metropolitan with the standard in the 
3erlin and other European opera houses, 
with the result that it was made once more 
clear that the standard here is, as I have 
always contended, far superior to that in 
any important music center on the other 
side of the water. 

Let us make all possible allowance for a 
woman who disclosed a charming person- 
ality, undeniable artistic resource and equip- 
ment of a high character, a very musical if 
not a very great voice; let us admit that she 
was undeniably handicapped by the fact 
that she had scarcely recovered from a long 
sickness and had just landed after a tem- 
pestuous and stormy ocean voyage. 

Sut after all, the conclusion was inevit- 
able that she does not, so far as we can 
judge, rank with the great coloratura sing- 
ers of the past who have appeared here, to 
mention only Patti, Melba and Sembrich, 
and who have established, as I said, a stand- 


ard of singing by which others will un- 
questionably be judged. 

The general tone of the press was most 
kindly and appreciative. As for the audi- 
ence, it was more than well disposed, more 
than friendly, and with little more, would 
have been enthusiastic. 

But the general tone of the criticism 
among the habitues and the press was one 
of courteously veiled disappointment, with 
the exception of the article in the Herald, 
which is generally understood to represent 
the official opinion of the Opera House, and 
which praised the lady in the highest terms. 

In his reminiscent article on the various 
productions of “The Huguenots” which 
have taken place in the past at the Met- 
ropolitan, Mr. Henderson, of the Sun, was 
reminded of one performance in which 
“Madame Mariska-Aldrich wore foot ball 
trousers.” 

What a memorv! 

All the critics, you know, keep scrap 
books and note books, and woe betide any- 
body who makes a claim! They have at 
once these various records to go back to, 
and so can produce an- appalling lot of 
evidence to sustain any position they may 
take, or any attitude they may assume 
towards a newcomer. 

* * * 

Recently I received a terrible shock. 

| happened to meet some people who are 
well acquainted with Mme. Tetrazzini, the 
coloratura singer, who has recently come to 
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FOR OPERA LOVERS 


In attending 


era what one wants is the STORY in few words. The 
book “Opera Stories” fills this want. 


New edition just out. It contains 


the stories (divided in acts) of 174 Operas, 6 Ballets and | Mystery Play; 
the very latest announced operas such as ‘“‘A Lover's Quarrel,” 


“Nail,” 


“Mme. Sans-Gene,” “Zingari,” “Elijah,” “Conchita,” “‘Kuhreigen,” “La 


Foret Bleue,” “Djamileh,” etc.; all standard operas, also Fine Portraits of 


famous singers. 


e book is handsomely, substantially bound. Endorsed 


by Teachers, Singers, the Public and the Press. 


Mailed on receipt of 50c. (and Sc. for postage), stamps, money order, or currency. 


HENRY L. MASON, 188 Bay State Road, BOSTON 





SEASON 1912-19133 NOW BOOKING 


For terms and dates address 


FREDERIC SHIPMAN, 3236 Fiownoy st, Chicago, III. 
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ELEONORA 


(le Cisneros 


Leading Mezzo Soprano 
OF THE 


CHICAGO OPERA COMPANY 


AS SANTUZZA 
IN CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA 








Matzene Photo 
CHICAGO’S CRITIQUES 


Doubtless there are limitations to the vocal 
gifts and attainments of Madame de Cis- 
neros, but they are not to be discovered in 
the part of Santuzza. Its trying altitudes 
hold no terrors for her. She attacked high 
B’s and C’s at will with the utmost confi- 
dence. Better still, the voice retained its 
fullness, sympathy and beauty even when 
adventuring freely where many sopranos 
move with care. There was no unevenness, 
no harshness marred its ear filling volume. 
All was done with ease and authority. 

It must be years since Madame de Cis- 
neros has sung the role and one may assume 
there was no opportunity for rehearsal. Yet 
she approached its dramatic problems with 
the same courage and a‘ithority that marked 
her delivery of the music.—Glenn Dillard 
Bunn, in Chicago Daily Tribune. 





Madame de Cisneros was the predominant 
artistic figure in the reading of Mascagni’s 
composition. Her Santuzza was excellently 
conceived. It did not storm, nor rant, nor 
shriek in the manner of many Santuzzas who 
are given to the expression of jealousy in what 
they believe is the real Sicilian manner. For 
that reason it was somewhat of a relief to 
the nerves of opera goers who have watched 
with a certain trepidation a succession of 
Santuzzas gadding after their Turiddu on 
their knees, and being handled in the ex- 
ceeding brutality by that faithless swain. 

The_ singing of Madame de Cisneros was 
also engaging to the ear. Her voice is rich 
and full, and it is able to express emotion in 
a manner at once moving and effective.— 
Felix Borowski, in the Chicago Daily Herald. 


De Cisneros, though known as one of the 
leading contraltos, proved a fine dramatic 
singer of the unhappy role of Santuzza. She 
sings the music with great power and with 
dramatic force, and her first appearance ina 
role somewhat foreign to the limitations of 
her voice was accomplished with much gsuc- 
cess.—Maurice Rosenfeld, in Chicago Exam- 
iner. 

Madame de Cisneros sang Santuzza and 
gave a brilliant account of herself. We knew 
that in Australia she had been singing 
pretty nearly everything you could think of, 
still we did not know that she could jump 
into the dramatic soprano role with any 
such surety, for, after all, the contralto 
voice is supposed to have some limitations. 
Her voice was equal to the most taxing de- 
mands of the part, and she won a deserved 
success.—Karleton Hackett, in Chicago 
Evening Post. 

In the revival of ‘‘Cavalleria Rusticana’’ 
the role of Santuzza was taken by Eleonora 
de Cisneros. The artist was in all points 
equal to the emergency and revealed a no- 
bility of voice that was eminently praise- 
worthy. She was equally satisfactory in 
investing the part picturesquely.—Charles 
Nixon, in Chicago Daily News. 


Madame de Cisneros is in the habit of 
singing mezzo and contralto roles, and the 
manner in which she sang the high notes 
that come to the role of Santuzza was a 
proof of her great versatility —Hdward 
Moore, in Chicago Journal. (Advertisement. ) 
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honor us with another visit. These friends 
told me that all the illustrated articles show- 
ing Mme. Tetrazzini as a noted cook have 
no foundation in fact. Indeed, that the 
only dish she is competent to serve is the 
celebrated, useful and filling spaghett’, and 
that everything else is the pure invention of 
a clever press agent, who is paid so much 
per week to arouse public interest. 

As I had made up my mind long ago that 
Mme. Tetrazzini could not sing, that is, in 
a manner commensurate with her demands 
for salary and public approval, it was some 
consolation to hear that she could cook. 
But now, that it appears that her culinary 
capacity is much on a par with her vocal 
attainments—what is left? 

* * * 


The account of the dinner given to Ysaye 
by our musicians, conductors, artists, critics 
and managers, makes beautiful reading. | 
noticed that Mr. Henderson of the Sun, in 
the course of his clever and eloquent re- 
marks, stated that he had read in a recent 
musical weekly—MusicaAL AMERICA, by the 
bye—that Fritz Kreisler had said that he 
considered Ysaye the greatest violinist liv- 
ing, whereupon, it seems, Ysaye, with nat- 
ural enthusiasm arose, embraced Kreisler 
on the spot, kissed him on each cheek, and 
exclaimed that, in his opinion, Kreisler was 
the greatest artist living. 

The humor of the situation is supplied by 
the fact that neither of them meant it! 

You must be delightfully innocent if you 
think they did! 





* * 


A few weeks ago Louise Dresser, a 
lovely and important personality in the pro- 
fessional world, descanted to the extent of 
an entire page in the New York American 
on the method that she had employed to 
ae adipose tissue, commonly known as 
ia) is 

In this article she stated that she had 
spent a great deal of time watching the 
monkeys in the Bronx zoological gardens, 
and had noticed that none of them had any 
fat to speak of, or any protuberance in the 
middle part of their anatomy. 

She had deduced from this a series of ex- 
ercises, which, by the bye, were illustrated 
by silhouette pictures of the monkey in the 
various attitudes, while Miss Dresser ap- 
peared in outline, following these various 
attitudes and exercises. 

I might suggest to the lady that she is 
not quite correct with regard to the mon- 
keys, for the anthropoid and other apes, 
particularly the gorillas, are noted for their 
very big tum-tums. In fact, it is known 
among scientists that humans in developing 
a large abdominal structure are simply 
going back to primary forms. 

However, be that as it may, the article 
stirred up the imagination of the press 
agent for Geraldine Farrar. who last Sun- 
day emerged from temporary press ob- 
scurity into the limelight of publicity, with 
an illustrated article also in the New York 
American, in which she claims that she had 
reduced her adipose tissue by watching the 
antics of the geese who form her accom- 
paniment in “K6nigskinder.” By follow- 
ing their evolutions strictly, she had man- 
aged to reduce her form to its former 
sylph-like proportions. 

The result of it all will be, I suppose, 
that we shall have many of our matrons, 
especially those who are “fashionable,” 
keeping a menagerie in their homes, of 
geese and monkeys, and by careful, scien- 
tific observation, following the evolutions 
of these animals and birds, endeavoring to 
regain figures which the Venus of Milo, 
without arms, might envy. 


* * * 


Your good friend, Andreas Dippel, seems 
to be having trouble with some of his prime 
donne, though I am rather skeptical as to 
the story that has been sent to the press, 
because I notice that it appears as “a spe- 
cial, Chicago,” not only to the World, but to 
the Times. 

Caroline White, it seems, has issued a 
pronunciamento that Dippel is paying her 
too little but making her sing too much, 
while Eleanor de Cisneros, who never loses 
an opportunity to enter a press row, being 
of a charming but combative nature, 
states that her trouble is that she sings too 
little for the money she gets. 

The issue has been complicated by Dip- 
pel’s declaration that the trouble with Miss 
White is not that she sings too little, but that 
she eats too much, which has resulted in 
Miss White’s publishing, for the benefit of 
an admiring public, her daily bill of fare. 

Even little Maggie Teyte has hurled her- 
self into the fray with the declaration that 
what Miss White needs most is a husband 
—that is, a good business man and man- 
ager. This is a compliment to Dr, Plumon, 
Maggie Teyte’s husband, and will, no doubt, 
be appreciated by that pugnacious and ener- 
getic medicus. 


The incident has value, perhaps, in that 
underneath the humorous and perhaps un- 
important issues which it presents it dis- 
closes how much jealousy, trouble and vi- 
tuperation goes on in that “happy family” 
known as an opera company. 

So that you cannot wonder if the habit- 
ual appearance of your worthy friend 
Giulio Gatti-Casazza is one of stereotyped 
mournfulness. 

tiave you any idea of what such an 
operatic manager goes through in the 
course of twenty-four hours, with the va- 
rious prime donne, not to speak of the 
male members of the company or the vari- 
ous conductors, who—naturally—love one 
another? Besides, there are the “society 
leaders” to be reckoned with! 

* * * 

Apropos of Manager Gatti, we all owe 
him a good turn for the tasteful opera 
program which he is providing this sea- 
son, and which, I understand, are printed 
by the Theatre Publishing Company. 

I can go back and remember the hor- 
ribly dirty and badly printed programs 
we used to get years ago, even when Abbey 
was manager. Indeed, they were so dirty 
that any lady with any regard for her 
clothes or her gloves would not attempt to 
handle one. 

To-day the programs are well printed, 
on good, thick paper, with nice type, the 
advertising is cleverly and artistically dis- 
played, interesting information is added, 
the illustrations are good; in fact, the opera 
program of to-day is a credit to the 
management as well as to the printers and 
publishers. 

i ; 

I knew that two great singers were 
about to arrive! 

How did I know it? 

Because I read that one was coming 
with a two-million dollar voice. This 
beats Titta Ruffo with his two-thousand- 
dollar-a-night voice, many times. 

The lady who estimates the value of 
her vocal chords at this splendid figure is 
Clara Butt, the noted English contralto, 
whom you will soon have an opportunity 
to hear. She bases her figures on the fact 
that she can, and does, earn a hundred 
thousand dollars a year, which is only five 
per cent on two millions. 

This method of reducing artistic values 
to a financial basis is, 1 suppose, in defer- 
ence to the American proverbial love and 
hustle for the dollar. 

Let us all hope that when the lady sings 
her tones will be as limpid as diamonds of 
the first water, as well as pearls of the 
finest caliber. Then we shall all be glad 
to acclaim her, not as a two-million, but 
as a three-million-dollar prima donna. 

The other singer who has arrived ad- 
vertised her departure by a frantic wire- 
less that in the train on which she went 
to catch the steamer she had been robbed 
of her jewels and the decorations which 
had been given her by the crowned heads 
of Europe. 

This is Julia Culp, who has no doubt 
surprised many by the modest claim she 
makes for her jewelry. As the lady has 
been singing for some time, $40,000 seems 
to be a small sum, compared to the amount 
in jewelry which inferior singers, and 
especially dancers, are supposed to possess. 

Anyway, great as the figure may be in 
itself, it does not stand up against the 
two millions belonging to Clara Butt. 
Clara Butt carries her money in her throat, 
while Julia Culp, it seems, carries hers in 
a small trunk. 

Curious, isn’t it, that artists, many of 
them of unquestioned eminence and at- 
tainment, do not realize that these devices 
to arouse public interest are a little out of 
date, and that a really interesting and well 
written account of their career and of their 
powers would be more apt to win the ap- 
proval of the intelligent and critical than 
the means they at present adopt? 

* 


Well, we have come to the close of 1912 
—and 1913 lies before us. 

May it prove to you a year of successful 
growth as well as of deserved public ap- 
preciation. 

That, at least, is the wish of your 

MEPHISTO. 





Plans have been made for a National 
Opera House on the site of St. George’s 
Hospital, London. 





First American Visit of 
IRENE 


ST. CLAIR 








The ENGLISH CONTRALTO 


Whose Singing of Songs by Augusta Holmes and 


other French, German and English composers 
charmed the critics and public in England. 
Press Reviews: 


London Standard, June 20, 1911.—‘‘Were all vo- 
calists as prudent as Miss Irene St. Clair in se- 
lecting songs within their powers for their program, 
there would less heart-burning at the printed 
result of public appearance. The lady in question, 
who is no stranger to London concert-goers, seldom 
undertakes a song that is not well within the reach 
of her vocal and interpretative faculties. In conse- 
quence, at her recital at the Aeolian Hall yesterday 
afternoon, there was much to admire and approve 
both in the several German and French. songs, and 
Miss St. Clair’s intelligent manner of presenting 
them. Two of Augusta Holmes ‘Contes de Fées,’ 
‘La Source BEnchantée,’ and ‘Le Chevalier Belle 
Etoile,’ were among the most highly appreciated 
numbers of the recital. In fact, the latter is a 
fine dramatic song, and Miss St. Clair was fully 
alive to its descriptive possibilities. Songs of Hahn, 
Rene, Winckler, were heartily acknowledged by the 
large audience.’’ 


MARC LAGEN 
500 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 


The Pasmore Trio 


MARY PASMORE, Violin 
SUZANNE PASMORE, Piano 
DOROTHY PASMORE, 'Cello 


Tour 1912-13 Now Booking 
Exclusive Man'’g’t. HARRY CULBERTSON, Fine Arts Bidg., Chicage 


MR, BURNETT JORDAN 


HAND SPECIALIST 


FOR PIANISTS, VIOLINISTS, 
’CELLISTS, ETC. 


improves technic; overcomes 
conditions due to overstrain. 


Gives expansion, elasticity, 
flexibility. 


Mr. Jordan refers to RAFAEL 
JOSEFFY, DAVID and CLARA 
MANNES, ARTHUR WHITING, 
HOWARD BROCKWAY, CLAR- 
ENCE ADLER and WALTER SPRY. 











Consultation by appointment only. 


The Schuyler Arms, 307 W. 98th St., N. Y. 


Until Jan. 5, 1913, address 
218 W. Rockdale Ave., Avondale, 
Cincinnati, Ohlo. 


\ FT 
CHRISTIAN COLLEGE CONSERVA- 
TORY OF MUSIC 


COLUMBIA, MO. Founded in 1850 


Mrs. L. W. St. Clair-Moss, President ; Henry Stearns, 
Director, Piano, Organ and Theoretical Branches. 
Piano: Paul van Katwijk, Klara Hartmann, Mary 
Barks, Walter Roberts. 

Voice: Kelley L. Alexander, Emile Gehring. 

Second term begins January 23. Pupils may register 
at any time. atalog mailed free on request. For 
terms address Christian College, Columbia, Mo. 




















HOLDING 


VIOLINIST 
AMERICAN TOUR 1912-1913 


Management ANTONIA SAWYER, Metropolitan Opera House 
Building, 1425 Broadway, New York 
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Rumors Afloat in Canadian Metropolis Indicate Financial Distress— 
Other Reports Promise a New Opera House-——Two Operatic Nov- 


elties During Holiday Week 


ONTREAL, CAN., Dec. 30.—The an- 
nouncement made in a local daily paper 
to the effect that this third season of the 
Montreal Opera Company may be the last 
is the latest sensation in musical and fash- 
ionable circles, the latter being scarcely 
less disturbed than the former, since the 
opera is the nightly rendezvous for people 
prominent in the world of society. 
It has always been understood that the 


opera was being run at a financial loss, no 
money has been spared to make the per- 
formances as nearly equal to the best in 
America as possible, and Colonel Meighen, 
the president of the company, has just 
stated that every production of “Aida” has 
resulted in-a deficit, even when the opera 
has been played to a capacity audience. 
What the outcome of the present situa- 
tion will be no one is prepared to prophesy. 
Colonel Meighen has made no definite an- 
swers to the questions put by newspaper 
men, saying that the time had not arrived 
for a positive statement and that he could 
neither speak for himself nor for other 
gentlemen who are associated with him in 
the control of the enterprise. The opera 
has been patronized this year to a much 
more encouraging extent than formerly; 
the increase in the merit of the perform- 
ances over those given last Winter has been 
great and so advanced in comparison to the 
work done during- the first year as to be 
almost unbelievable. But it was officially 
said before the season began that there 
could be no profit at best, and allowing for 
the theater being filled for every perform- 
ance, and there have, of course, been nights 
when empty seats were fairly numerous. 
It is obvious that Colonel Meighen, whose 
great generosity has made opera in Mon- 
treal possible, cannot be expected to go 
footing the bills indefinitely, and no one 
seems to be able to suggest any scheme 
whereby opera can be put on a paying 
foundation. Rumors of the building of an 
opera house have been afloat for some time 
(the opera is given now in His Majesty s 
Theater, which is reserved for the pur- 


pose), but Colonel Meighen says that if 
such a house is built it will probably be 
financed by an independent company and 


_ that the Montreal Opera Company is not 


contemplating sucH a move just now. 

In this connection, however, it should be 
pointed out that on numerous occasions, 
when there have been capacity houses hun- 
dreds of neople have been turned away. 
Had the theater been larger the receipts 
would have been correspondingly increased 
by many hundreds of dollars, and the dif- 
ference between a heavy loss and an ap- 
preciable profit have been made up. 

There can be no question that the present 
theater is too small for the purposes of a 
twelve weeks’ operatic season, if the opera 
is to be run on sound commercial lines. 
What is needed is a house which is large 
enough to accommodate the largest audi- 
ence that is willing to go to opera. The 
only solution of the present problem, there- 
fore, is to erect such a house. While Colo- 
nel Meighen has repeatedly denied that the 
Montreal Opera Company has any intention 
of building an opera house he would be 
quite willing to rent any house that might 
be erected by other parties. 

It is understood—and there is sufficiently 
good ground for the report to warrant its 
publication at this juncture—that interested 
parties have now under consideration a 
plan to erect an opera house somewhat on 
the same lines—save as regards size—as the 
Metropolitan of New York. This opera 
house would be the property of a real es- 
tate syndicate. The house itself would be 
rented by the Montreal Opera Company 
and the office premises attached would be 
available to business firms, just as are those 
in the Metropolitan block owned by the 
Metropolitan Real Estate Company of New 
York. Options have already been secured 
on available sites, but beyond this nothing 
has been settled definitely as yet. This is 
the actual situation to-day. It should also 
be pointed out that by the giving of opera 
in His Majesty’s for twelve weeks the most 
popular house in the city is closed for the 
presentation of legitimate dramatic attrac- 
tions. 


Christmas week was made very attractive 
by the inclusion of two novelties, Erlan- 
ger’s “Noél” for the first time on any stage, 
Massenet’s “Cendrillon” for the first time 
in Canada and “Il Barbiere di Seviglia” 
and “Madama Butterfly” for the first time 
this year. Miss Alice Nielsen and Signor 
Gaudenzi, coming on from Boston for the 
last-named opera. 

“Cendrillon” did not prove a success, in 
spite of a strong cast, which included Beat- 
rice La Palme, Evelyn Scotney, Courso 
and Huberty, with Hasselmans conducting. 
The difficulties involved in staging the en- 
chanted forest scene effectively in the lim- 
ited spaces of his Majesty’s proved too 
great to be overcome without an evident 
effort, and after two performances the op- 
era was withdrawn and “Faust” put on in 
place of the second advertised repetition. 

“Noel” took very well with a large 
Christmas night audience, but this little 
opera is not likely to enjoy permanent fa- 
vor by reason of the fact that the music, 
while scholarly to a degree and orches- 
trated with the utmost skill, is not in any 
sense great music and suffers in compari- 
son with the masterpieces which the Mon- 
treal public is accustomed to hearing. Mme. 
Carmen Melis created the only worth-while 
part, that of Madeleine, sang with her cus- 
tomary art and ravishing beauty of tone 
and acted with all the technic of which she 
is mistress. M. Hasselmans was respon- 
sible for an intelligent reading of the score 
and Mme. Ingram and MM. Conrad, Rid- 
dez and Stroesco took the minor parts ca- 
pably. 

Mme. La Palme scored a success as Ro- 
sina, vocalizing the elaborate music with 
ease and presenting a deliciously humorous 
coquette, and Signor Fornari was once 
more an inimitable Figaro. 


Miss Nielsen as “Butterfly” 


Alice Nielsen’s Butterfly has been seen 
here before and is admired for her vocal 
purity and for her winsome and mag- 
netic personality. Gaudenzi was a golden- 
voiced Pinkerton and Polese an authorita- 
tive Sharpless. Mme. Edvina, who sat in 
a stage box, was so enthusiastic that she 
broke into applause at the conclusion of 


“Un bel di.” K. 





Bernhard Stavenhagen’s second piano 
concerto was played for the first time by 
Willy Rehbold, under the composer’s di- 
rection, at Geneva recently, and was well 
received. 


ADMIRERS OF YSAYE 
FILL THE METROPOLITAN 


Violinist in Splendid Form at Sunday 
Night Concert—Ethel Parks and 
Griswold also Heard 


Those who still cherish the foolish belief 
that a great artist of utmost seriousness of 
purpose and lofty ideals does not find the 
public responsive to his efforts would have 
been amazed could they have seen the im- 
mense audience which Ysaye drew to the 
Metropolitan last Sunday evening when he 
appeared as principal soloist at the regular 
Sunday concert. It was one of the largest 
gatherings that has filled the house at any 
time this season and the applause was al- 
most frenzied at times. The great violinist, 
in magnificent form, played the Saint-Saéns 
B Minor Concerto and Bruch’s “Scotch 
Fantasy.” It was after eleven o’clock when 
he finished the latter but the audience was 
obdurate and refused to let him withdraw 
till he had added two encores, a “Rondino” 
by Vieuxtemps and the “Havanaise” of 
Saint-Saéns. He played the ravishingly 
beautiful Saint-Saéns Concerto with great 
splendor of tonal beauty and incomparable 
poetic charm. A few lapses from the pitch 
were about the only flaws. All that is said 
of his playing of the Saint-Saéns applies 
equally to his performance of the melodi- 
cally fluent and orchestrally lovely Bruch 
Fantasy. 

The other soloists were Ethel Parks and 
Putnam Griswold. Miss Parks in an aria 
from “Puritani” and a group of songs 
created a much more favorable impression 
than she did in the “Magic Flute’—an im- 
pression which suggests the inadvisability 
of decrying her powers on the strength of 
her performance of a single rdle. Mr. Gris- 
wold sang Wotan’s Farewell and some Eng- 
lish songs nobly and was warmly received. 
The orchestra under Mr. Rothmeyer played 
Beethoven’s “Egmont” Overture, the “Lo- 
hengrin” Prelude and a Strauss waltz ‘effec- 
tively. a. FP. FP. 





Forty-five Appearances for Titta Ruffo 
Next Season 

Cuicaco, Dec. 23.—So great was the 
vogue of Titta Ruffo that it is understood 
forty-five appearances are stipulated in his 
contract with Manager Dippel for next 
year, which will probably include the tour 
to the Pacific Coast in case this year’s ex- 
periment justifies a repetition of it. 











as “Julien” 








Edmond Clement 


THE DISTINGUISHED 


FRENCH TENOR 











In America until May, 1913 


In America Sept., 1913, to May, 1914 





Acclaimed by Boston critics as an artist 
of the highest rank, after a series of 
pronounced successes with the Boston 
Opera Co. in “Tales of Hoffmann ”— 
“Louise” and “La Boheme.” 





NEW YORK RECITAL 


Aeolian Hall, Tuesday afternoon, Jan. 7 
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Nicor $: FLECHTER 


500 Fifth Ave., corner of 42d St., and 
23 Union Square, New York City 


Telephone Connections 


Rare Old Violins, Violas, Cellos 


Finest Italian Strings, Bows, Boxes 
Highest Grade Repairing 




















AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS 


rexor MURPHY 


TENOR 
Metropolitan Opera Co. 


WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
t West 34th Street, New York 


Charles Cilbert Spross 


(Composer of '*Will o’ the Wisp”) 


JUST PUBLISHED 


a r” (dedicated to Florence Hinkle) 

tiesto tne World in June” (to Anna Case) 

‘Lorraine, Lorraine, Lorrée’’ (baritone) (to 
Chas. N. Granville) 

“A Song of Steel’’ (bass) (to Wm. D. Tucker) 

Address: 38 West 129th St., New York City 


THEODORA 


Sturkow-Ryder 


PIANIST 
('Phone Drexel, 3300) 











4715 Leake Ave., Chicago 


VIDA LLEWELLYN 


CONCERT PIANIST In Europe 1912-13 
Berlin: Regensburgerst. 2 
Chicago: 1520 First National Bank Bullding 


PAUL 


DUFAULT 


TENOR 


Address 339 W. 23rd St., New York City. 
Tel. 7731 Chelsea. 


Heniot Lev 


CONCERT PIANIST 
KIMBALL HALL CHICAGO 
: New Songs by 


Frank La Forge 


Published by SCHIRMER 

Sung by MME. SEMBRICH 
“Before the Crucifix,” 
“Spuk,’’ ‘‘Wherefore,’’ 

Also ‘‘Romance”’ for Plano. 


Mme. 


FLLA BACKUS-BEHR 


PIANISTE and TEACHER, alse 
Vocal Coach and Accompanist 


refers te Mme. Louise Homer, Mr. and Mrs. 
Bechtel Alcock. 


Applications made at 206 W. 95th Street, N. Y. Tel. 9689 River. 
~ HENRI 


BARRON 


TENOR 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Recital 


569 af” 150th St., New York 
‘el. 2900 Audubon 


KIRK TOWNS 


BARITONE 
Member of Board of Directors 


Chicago Musical College 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


WELDON HUNT 


BARITONE 


Teacher of 


CAROLINA WHITE, Prima Donna Soprano 


of Chicago-Philadelphia Opera Co. 
Studio, Steinert Bullding BOSTON, MASS 


: KORTSCHAK 


VIOLINIST 
BERLIN, GERMANY 


Address c/o CONCERT DIRECTION H. WOLFF 
Flottwelistr. 1. 


Edwin Hughes 


PIANIST and TEACHER 
Formerly Assistant to 
THEODOR LESCHETIZKY, 
Gare of Concert Direction: 
ALFRED SCHMIDT 
Theatiner str. 34. MUNICH 
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WHAT THE FEDERATED CLUBS ARE DOING 





ELEN PITKIN SCHERT, the Fed- 
eration secretary of the Saturday Mu- 
sic Circle of New Orleans, reports that this 
club, which began operations in the draw- 
ing room of Mrs, Otto Joachim four years 
ago, has outgrown these physical limitations 
and found fitting haven in the annex of 
Rayne Memorial Church. Mrs. Joachim 
has persisted in her high aims and the 
Circle has become a fixed teature of art 
life in New Orleans. At a recent meeting 
a local impresario, Harry Brunswick Loeb, 
read a paper on “Ensemble Music” and 
Mrs, F. W. Bott, who is the vocal director 
of the Circle, proved her musicianship in 
several choruses. Corinne Mayer is the 
instrumental director and James Black is 
the accompanist. The Haydn “Surprise” 
>ymphony was splendidly presented. Carol 
Smith made a sensation with a Grieg num- 
ber and Mrs, B. I. Bloom played Ernest 
tiutcheson’s Scherzo brilliantly. The De- 
cember 21 recital memorialized Schumann. 
The Cameron Musical Club of Cameron, 
Mo., began the seventh season with a Fed- 
eration Day program, which was a sym- 
posium on the work of the Federation. Lhe 
idea of having a symposium of the Federa- 
tion work should prove of great value to 
many other clubs. The Cameron Club has 
devoted six meetings of this season to “Mu- 
sic in America,” taking up the Music of 
Contemporaneous American Composers 
chiefly. A program of Indian music has 
been given, one of negro music and one of 
‘American Woman’s Music.” The last 
meeting of the club was given up toa study 
of the writings of Eugene Field with mu- 
sical settings to his poems by different 
composers. 

The Marcato Music Club of Clarksburg, 
W. Va., was organized in 1908 and feder- 
ated in 1909. The first meeting of the 
study department of the club this season 
was devoted to the lives of Loewe and 
Schubert. Other club concerts have 
brought the Boston Philharmonic Orches- 
tral Club, a recital by Signor Campanari 
and club recitals. 

The St. Ambrose Society of New Haven 
is devoting the Winter to the study of Rus- 
sian music, 

The Renaissance Music Circle of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., has a membership of between 
thirty and forty. The programs of this 


season are as follows: Two in October on 
“American Music’; one in November on 
“Operatic Music” and one on ‘Women’s 
Music”; December 1I1 was devoted to 
“Dance Music.” In January Hungarian and 
Scandinavian music will make one pro- 
gram and oratorio and sacred music 
another. In February there will be pro- 
grams devoted to songs, cycles and suites, 
and Valentine’s Day, songs of love, a 
morning with Italian composers and another 
with Russian and Polish composers; 
April, “Springtime Music,’ ‘Songs of 
Birds and Flowers,” “Lullabys and Sere- 
nades” and a third in April on “Ensemble 
Music”; May, “Modern French Music.” 

The Etude Club of Davenport, la., or- 
ganized in 1897, has a membership of about 
thirty or forty. The first program of the 
season was a miscellaneous program and 
others have had to do with “Child’s Music” 
and “Old-Time Music.” 

The Schubert Study Club of Stamford, 
Conn., is spending the Winter in “A Gen- 
eral View of Music,” according to the plan 
of study recommended by the Federation. 
Some of the programs are: “Harmony In- 
tervals,” “Harmony Chords” and “Counter- 
point,” “Musical Forms,’ “The Voice,” 
“The Orchestra,” “The Orchestra Instru- 
ments,” “The Symphony Outlined,” “Ital- 
ian Opera Plots,” “Italian Operas,’ “Early 
French Operas” ’(1659 to Gounod), ‘French 
Opera Plots” (1818 to 1913), “The Ora- 
torio.” 

The Music Study Club of Canton, O., 
gave the second matinée recital in the home 
of Miss Vignos Wednesday, December 11, 
with a program by Mrs. Agnes Hilchel- 
wood Foster, pianist; Mrs, Nelle Frease 
Harris, soprano, and Grace Detmering, so- 
prano. 

The Clef Club of Lewiston and Auburn, 
Me., opened the season with a program de- 
voted to “Ancient Music” from Palestrina 
to Bach. On the 25th of October there 
was an organ recital ; November 8, “Music 
of the Hours”; November 22, “Music of 
the Seasons”; December 6, a very original 
Leap Year program. At the top of this 
program is the following quotation: “Man 
is somewhat like a piano; if he is square 
he is old-fashioned, and if he is grand he 
is expensive; but if he is upright he ac- 
quires a certain popularity through not tak- 
ing much room.” E. W. RuLon, 

Press Secretary National Federation, 





Artists at a Morristown 


Musicale 


Leading 


MorristowN, N. J., Dec. 28.—In a reception 
and musicale given by Gen. and Mrs, Ed- 
ward P. Meany at their home, Alnwick 
Hall, Convent, last night, Alma Gluck and 
Pasquale Amato, of the Metropolitan Op- 
era, and Efrem Zimbalist, the violinist, were 
the artists. Adolph Rothmeyer conducted 
a large orchestra. Mme. Gluck sang the 
“Depuis le Jour,’ from “Louise”; “Caro 
Nome,” from “Rigoletto,” and appeared in 
a duet with Mr. Amato from “Don Gio- 
vanni,” and Massenet’s “Elégie,”’ with Mr. 
Zimbalist accompanying her. Mr. Amato’s 
solo pieces were “Cavatina’ from “The 
Barber of Seville,’ and a group of three 
songs: “Torna a Sorrento,” by de Capua; 
“Carmela,” by Christofaro, and de Cres- 
cenzo’s “Tarantella Sincera.”” Mr. Zim- 
balist played Wieniawski’s “Faust Fanta- 
sia’ and a suite of selections, including the 
prize song from “Die Meistersinger,’ Hu- 
bay’s “Czardas,” and his own composition, 
entitled “Orientale.”’ Mrs. Grover Cleve- 
land was among the guests. 


Now in Hammerstein’s Lon- 
don Opera House 


“Movies” 


Lonvon, Dec. 24.—Hammerstein’s Lon- 
don Opera House will reopen on Boxing 
Day with a cinematograph show which will 
be interspersed with variety turns. London 
has lost a fine opera house, but gained per- 
haps the most magnificent moving picture 
palace in the world. 





To “Understand” Music 


Before one claims to “understand” mu- 
sic he should have a complete knowledge 
of musical form, melodic and harmonic, 
writes W. J. Henderson in the New York 
Sun. He should also have a sound general 


acquaintance with the history of the art. 
He should be certain of the accuracy of 
his ear and it would be better if he had a 
course in dictation, which is one of the 
supreme tests of musicianship, 

Of course it is quite unnecessary that 
mere listeners to music should know all 
these things, but they should at least know 
when they are hearing an overture and 
when they are enjoying a sonata or a suite. 
And it would assuredly be good if their 
ears were sufficiently trained to enable 
them to know when singers are singing out 
of tune, for it is regrettable that so much 
false intonation is received with applause. 





Virginia Recital by Ashley Ropps and 
Irwin Hassell 


BRIDGEWATER, VA., Dec. 23.—Ashley 
Ropps, bass-baritone, and Irwin Hassell, 
pianist, were heard in joint recital at 
Bridgewater College on December 16, pre- 
senting a program of wide range in so 
finished a manner as to elicit approval from 
an audience that filled the auditorium. The 
Liszt compositions and operatic arias 
aroused the greatest interest and won many 
recalls. Mr. Hassell displayed a wealth of 
technic, abundance of temperament and ex- 
cellent execution. Mr. Ropps gave a splendid 
exhibition of the art of interpretation and 
he handled his sterling voice with great 
skill. Before singing the “Thais” aria Mr. 
Ropps gave an interesting ten-minute “lec- 
turette” on the opera. At the conclusion of 
the program, which was interspersed with 
many encores, both artists were obliged to 
add extra numbers. 





Rogers-Brockway Recital 


Francis Rogers, baritone, and Howard 
Brockway, pianist, will give a joint recital 
in A£olian Hall Wednesday afternoon, 
January 15. 
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FRIEND OF WORLD-FAMOUS 


Constantin von Sternberg’s Studio 
in Philadelphia a Veritable 
Museum 


pe ADSL eA, Jan. 1.—Constantin 
von Sternberg, president of the Stern- 
berg School of Music of this city, chatted 
pleasantly in his studio the other day of his 
acquaintance with famous musicians, the 
while he pointed out with pardonable pride 
his great collection of original photographs 
and autographs of musical celebrities with 
whom he has come in intimate contact dur- 
ing his long career as pianist and teacher. 
There probably is, in fact, no person in 
this country who has been more highly 
favored in this respect. 

Before coming to America, in 1880, Mr. 
von Sternberg concertized in Russia, 
Europe and Asia, winning fame as one of 
the world’s great pianists, and after coming 
to America he played in public with dis- 
tinguished success until 1890, when he be- 
came permanently a resident of Philadel- 
phia and established the now famous Stern- 
berg School of Music. When, in 1906, Mr. 
von Sternberg celebrated in this city the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his coming to 
America, he was the recipient of 240 per- 
sonal letters, telegrams and _ testimonials 
from celebrities of the musical world. His 
studio in the Sternberg School, in the 
Fuller Building, to S. Eighteenth street, is 
a treasure-place of photographs and aste- 
graphs of famous people, many of them 
rare and almost invaluable. There are, for 
instance, pages of manuscript by Liszt, 
Wagner and other great composers; a 
frame of personally inscribed photographs 
of Russian masters, including Tschaikow- 
sky, Balakirew, Glazounow, Arensky, 
Liadow, Blumenfelt and Korsakow and, 
among others represented by personal trib- 


utes, Saint-Saéns, Scharwenka, Leonca- 
vallo, Godard, Reinecke, Nikisch, Mott], 


Sauret, Nicode, Hofmann, Gerardy, Kreis- 


MUSICIANS 





Constantin von Sternberg, the Eminent 
Pianist and Teacher 


ler, Thomas, Seidl, Scheel, Moszkowski, 
Sauer, Leopold Stokowski and Olga Sama- 
roff-Stokowski, with plaster casts of the 
right hands of Wagner and Liszt. The fact 
that Mr. von Sternberg has come in con- 
tact and been personally acquainted with 
each one of these famous persons, as well 
as many others, gives to his wonderful col- 
lection a value far beyond that of the 
merely superficial assortment of pictures 
and autographs of notables. | a AE ie 





AMERICAN MUSIC IN BERLIN 


Two Song Programs Devoted to Our 
Composers Announced by Romeo 
Frick 


14—Romeo Frick, the 
American baritone, and his talented wife, 
Mme. Karola Frick, soprano, continue to 
win approval in Berlin and other European 
centers. Both are versatile musicians, Mr. 
Frick being a good flutist, in addition to a 
singer, and his wife a capable pianist. As 
a result of their success as lieder singers 
their next Berlin recital, which is due in 
the Spring, will arouse much interest. 

For the beginning of the new year the 
two singers have announced two programs 
of songs by American composers, some of 


BERLIN, Dec. 








How do you Keep your music? 


Can you find it when you want it? 
Is your music torn and misplaced? 


A Cindale Music Cabinet 


will keep your music in sliding trays 
that protect every’ copy. You find or 
replace any piece instantly. 
Distinctive in appearance. 
Various sizes and designs in 
mahogany or oak—any finish. 


$15.00 up 


Easy terms 
if desired. 


Tindale Cabinet Co. 
1 West 34th St. 











whom are af present in Berlin. Both Ger- 
man and American critics and musical ce- 
lebrities will be invited to judge for them- 
selves what is said to be one of the most 
exceptional collections of American com- 
positions of recent years. The first pro- 
gram will include several songs in the orig- 
inal German text, such as “Verlassen,” by 
MacDowell; “Herbstgefuhl,” by E. Nevin, 
and “Schlupfwinkel,’ by La Forge, and 
hoth programs will include works by no 
fewer than thirty-six different composers. 


H.: E. 





New Song by Donizetti Discovered 

A nephew of Donizetti has discovered 
‘among the composer’s papers an unpub- 
lished “Song of the Heart,” according to a 
cable dispatch to the Sun from Bergamo, 
Italy. The words and music are by Doni- 
zetti and they are described as the most in- 
spired and saddest of all his works. 





Harold Henry Wins Favor in Chicago 
Recital 

Cuicaco, Dec. 23.—A well attended re- 
cital was given on Saturday evening of last 
week in the Hyde Park Y. M. C. A. by 
Harold Henry, at which he presented a 
program of well-selected piano numbers, 
played in excellent style. The MacDowell 
“Keltic Sonata” was one of his best efforts 


and is a work with which he is apparently 
in hearty sympathy. The preceding group 
of three Chopin numbers, with the addition 
of Schumann’s “Des Abends,” was also set 
forth in admirable fashion, showing con- 
siderable versatility on the part of the 
player. The final group contained Grieg, 
Dohnanyi and Alkan, with a closing Liszt 
Rhapsody, this time the thirteenth. 





CYRIL SCOTT’S NATIONALISM 


Characteristic Traits of Englishman, 
Who Composes “as a Bird Sings” 


In Cyril Scott’s music I see marked na- 
tional characteristics as well as strong per- 
sonal ones, writes Percy Granger in The 
Music Student. Apart from the more ob- 
viously English note of energetic athletic 
gayety that balances the dreamy and lyric 
elements in his work, I find his creative 
habits typical of his country. He is in- 
stinctive and wayward rather than mental 
and painstaking in his compositional meth- 
ods, an attitude I meet with remarkably 
often among English composers. 

Cyril Scott composes rather like a bird 
sings, with a full positive soul behind him, 
drawing greater inspiration from the phys- 
ical charm of actual sound than from any 
impetus from philosophical preoccupations 
or the dramatic emotions of objective life. 
Thus while Strauss is largely concerned 
with philosophical themes, and Debussy ap- 
parently often full of pictorial suggestions 
and influences, it is mainly the pure delight 
of the ear in musical sounds (how they 
sound rather than what they express) that 
coaxes utterance from Cyril Scott’s touch- 
ing and poetical emotional self. 

It is not unusual to hear Cyril Scott’s 
name coupled with Debussy’s, and indeed 
these two have many affinities. Both com- 
pose with their ears rather than with their 
brains, both vibrate with the wistful poetry 
of fleeting things, and both are above all 
harmonic path-breakers along the lines 
opened up by Grieg’s great harmonic eman- 
cipations and innovations. These traits of 
likeness are partly fundamental ones of 
temperament, partly merely the simulta- 
neous development of similar technical re- 
sources, 


Zimbalist to Play Movement from Huss 
Sonata 


Efrem Zimbalist, the young Russian vio- 
is to play the 
Henry Holden Huss’s Violin Sonata, op. 
19, at his next New York recital. The 
sonata, which is dedicated to Franz Knei- 
sel, and played by him and the composer in 
New York some seasons back, has been so 
successful that the slow movement was re 
cently issued by the Schirmer press under 
the title “Northern Melody.” 


linist, slow movement of 


MacDermid-Green Recital in Missouri 


WaARRENSBURG, Mo., Dec. 18.—A crowded 
house greeted the joint recital of Sibyl 
Sammis MacDermid and Marion Green at 
the State Normal School here last night 
with more than customary enthusiasm, and 
remained throughout a lengthy program. 
There were many American songs on the 
list of offerings, chief among them several 
by James MacDermid, who also was at the 
piano throughout the evening. 
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MENDELSSOHN CHOIR PLANS 


Dr. Vogt Writes of Project to Take 
Chorus on European Tour 


Toronto, Can., Dec, 28.—In reply to a 
request for particulars of the Mendelssohn 
Choir’s projected visit to Europe, Dr. A. S. 
Vogt, the director, now in Europe, stated 
that he has been urged strongly by musi- 
cians in England who had heard the choir 
in Toronto, and by many eminent United 
States musicians to bring about the notable 
event. 

“Those associated with the choir,” said 
he, “regard it as a most serious proposition 
and’ feel that it involves a great responsi- 
bility. We have discarded, as being un- 
worthy of the traditions of our society, the 
suggestion of a mere holiday trip for the 
members of the choir. What we wish to 
ascertain is whether there is sufficient pub- 
lic spirit in Toronto to enable the choir to 
make the journey at its Toronto strength. 
I firmly believe that the financial end would 
be one of the smallest difficulties in the 
way. Upon my return in April I shall try 
to discover whether it will be possible for 
the choristers to secure the necessary leave 
of absence for six weeks. Such a period 
would be sufficient for a series of concerts 
in England and for a visit to Amsterdam 
and the leading German centers. The re- 
sponsibility we feel in the matter is due to 
the fact that we want to show the people 
of the Mother Country that there is cul- 
ture and artistic feeling in the Canadian 
people. The excellence of the Mendels- 
sohn Choir is proof that we have advanced 
beyond the money-making stage.” R. B. 


Common-Sense Patriotism the Need 
[Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler in The Musician] 


My most fervent wish for the American 
musician is that our public may at last 
wake up to the fact that not everything 
that comes from foreign lands is better 
than what we have in our own wonderful 
country and, that the purveyors of music 
to the great American public, as well as the 
latter itself, may cultivate an independent 
judgment and a spirit of fairness to the 
budding talent in our own fair land. This 
does not mean that we should not receive 
with open arms the really great artists 
from abroad, but there is no reason why 
we should include in this embrace, foreign 
mediocrity and turn the cold shoulder to 
American attainment. 


Ottilie Metenee | to Be Soloist with New 
York Philharmonic 


Ottilie Metzger, the German contralto, 
now of the Hamburg Opera, has been en- 
gaged as soloist for two concerts of the 
New York Philharmonic Society by Man- 
ager Felix F. Leifels. She will appear at 
the concerts of Thursday evening, January 
23, and Friday afternoon, January 24, and 
these will be her only appearances in this 
country. Fraulein Metzger has sung re- 
cently at Bayreuth as well as Hamburg. 





Ferruccio Busoni has completed a tour of 
Russia, where he gave four recitals in both 
St. Petersburg and Moscow. 
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FROM MUSICAL AMERICA READERS 





What Constitutes “Emotion” 


To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 

Mr. Farwell’s article on the “Emotion 
Superstition” in Musicat America for 
November 16 is unusually stimulating and 
provocative of thought, though we have 
become accustomed to associate these at- 
tributes with all that comes from Mr. Far- 
well’s pen. 

Briefly restated his point is this: That 
the final appeal of music is not to the emo- 
tions nor to the intellect but to that which 
he terms “the sense of beauty” and “the 
sense of life.” And he indicates his be- 
lief that upon a recognition of this dis- 
tinction depends the place and future of 
music in American life. 

Risking the imputation of hair-splitting 
pedantry, let us examine Mr. Farwell’s 
premises and conclusion in some detail. In 
the first place we must recognize, and with 
no awful fear or trembling, that we are 
here dealing with matters of nsychology. 
After all, notwithstanding the popular no- 
tion, psychology is but the application of 
observation and common sense to the in- 
terpretation of mental phenomena. Here 
are no esoteric mysteries to be appre- 
hended only by the closest philosopher, in- 
comprehensible to the man in the street, 
and if what follows is not perfectly clear 
to the common or garden variety of mind, 
even though it bear the stigma “psycho- 
logical,” I shall have woefully failed in my 
purpose. 

Mr. Farwell then breaks his first lance 
against the windmill idea that the “appeal 
of music is primarily to the emotions.” He 
says in speaking of the composer: “The 
thought that his very mind and soul, with 
all its treasures of the ideal, had been put 
through a sieve or wringer which allowed 
only or chietiy that to come through which 
appealed to the emotions, would be inex- 
pressibly horrible to the composer. No 
composer of mental worth and self-respect, 
if he believed that such an emotional ap- 
peal were the ultimate of music’s possibil- 
ity would stay in music five minutes. The 
composer has dealt with values far beyond 
sheer emotional values; he has written 
super-emotional music and he knows that 
his hearers know it.” 

This is surely the coup de grace for the 





emotions. So let us hold an inquest and 
see just what sort of a dragon has been 
laid low. 

Apparently, to Mr. Farwell, “emotional” 
connotes the meaning implied in the 
phrases “emotional woman,” “emotional 
play.” It is curious that the emotions to 
most people mean love, hate, envy, jeal- 
ousy, anger, grief and passionate joy, with 
the emphasis on the first two. But this is 
a wholly unwarranted limitation of the 
term. Strictly sneaking, an emotion is that 
activity of the mind which succeeds per- 
ception of any kind. For example: I bite 
into a luscious pear and close upon the 
perception of its delicious flavor follows 
a feeling or emotion of pleasure. Or, I 
sit before the open fire and am pervaded 
with an emotion of content. These emo- 
tions are, of course, of the most elementary 
character and, while closely allied to are 
distinctly separate from the sensations of 
taste and touch which gave rise to them. 
Again I look upon the Cologne Cathedral 
and as I perceive its immensity, its propor- 
tions, its perfection of form, its beauty 
of detail, its variety in unity, my soul is 
stirred with emotions of wonder, admira- 
tion and pleasurable satisfaction, and these 
emotions differ from those first cited only 
in kind and degree—not in their essential 
nature. An emotion, then is that stirring 
or activity of the spirit which is the result 
and accompaniment of all conscious sensa- 
tion and thought, varying from the zephyr 
of simple pleasure to the hurricane of pas- 
sionate love or hate. 

Now Mr. Farwell cites arabesque music 
as an instance of music that is unemotional 
and unintellectual. Let us see. When a 
trained musician hears such music, what 
happens? As his ear registers the con- 
tinuous succession of sound sensations his 
thought or intellect seizes them, perceives 
their relation to each other, grasps the 
structural form of the whole, discovers 
the variety in unity, and lo! there rises in 
his soul an emotion which is nothing else 
than that “sense of beauty” which Mr. 
Farwell adduces as the new criterion of 
musical value. 

In exactly the same way it is easy to 
demonstrate that the “sense of life” is but 
an emotion of another kind. 

It is reasonably clear, therefore, that the 
appeal of all music is finally, if not prima- 
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Ry Op. 356. THREE WALTZ POEMS. Words by Fred G. Bowles: 
RY No. 1. One Year Ago. High voice, Db. Eb to Gb.... .60 

RY No. 2. Shall I Meet You? High voice, F. Dto A..... .60 

Ry No. 3. Just You. High voice, G. Eb to A........... 60 
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rily emotional if this term is used in its 
true sense and not with the unjustifiably 
restricted meaning of weak, sentimental or 
hysterical. The conclusion of the whole 
matter is to supplement Mr. Farwell’s con- 
cluding statement so that it shall read: 
“The larger recognition of music’s appeal 
to all the emotions is America’s oppor- 
tunity and on it hinges the place and des- 
tiny of music in American life.” 

Mr. Farwell is the Woods Hutchinson 
of musical art and as such more power to 
him! But it behooves him as well as the 
eminent Doctor to beware of the fallacy 
of the paradox. 5 & 


On Playing Free for Liner Passengers 


To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 


A short time ago I noticed in your 
worthy columns that John McCormack 
thought it wrong to ask an artist to sing 
on the ocean steamer. His remark has 
caused universal comment and many antag- 
onistic spears have been thrust at him 
through the newspapers. I cannot see 
where his criticism degenerates art to the 
surface of commercialism. Why should 
the fashionable people on the sailing pal- 
aces demand of an artist to give his ser- 
vices gratis while they sit in a most non- 
chalant manner, scarcely imbibing that 
which the representative of Orpheus offers? 
A salon musicale is always undankbar (un- 
grateful) for the performer. There is no 
inspiration and no appreciation. Our 
greater men loathed the atmosphere of the 
cold, talkative music-room; Chopin when 
asked to play after dinner in a private 
home once said, “Must I really? I have 
eaten so little.” Liszt would have thought 
it audacious to-ask him to sit down at the 
piano. 

The public at large thinks it costs an 
artist nothing when he gives of his best 
efforts. Think of the labor linked with 
perfection’s aim and the nervous energy 
utilized. The intimate surroundings of a 
salon do not always enable one to be in 
Stimmung, unless understanding rules 
among the hearers. 

Besides, an artist endeavors to rest dur- 
ing the voyage and asking him for his ser- 
vices is an imposition. 

I am sure Mr. McCormack would not 
decline for true charity. With kind thanks 
and deep admiration for the sincere and 
interesting pages of Musicat America I 
remain, LILLIAN SHIMBERG. 

No. 768 Cass Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


“Let Miss Lindy Pass” 


To the Editor of MustcaL AMERICA: 


After reading the article which appeared 
in the “Personalities” column of the issue 
of December 14 I am forced to disagree 
with Charles Norman Granville regarding 
his interpretation of Winthrop L. Roger’s 
song, “Let Miss Lindy Pass.” 

I have sung it in many _ song-recitals 
throughout the country and have always 
interpreted it as though being sung by the 
negro regarding his young mistress, the 
daughter of the Mas’r of the Plantation. 

Miss Lindy is neither the sweetheart of 
the negro nor does the name refer to a 
snake found in the South, as stated by Mr. 
Granville. 

To make doubly sure I wrote to Mr. 
Frank L. Stanton, author of the lyric, and 
he replied that “Miss Lindy” certainly was 
the (“Young Miss”), the daughter of the 
Master of the Plantation and could not see 
how she could have been (“mis”) inter- 
preted as a snake! 

If you will kindly publish these facts in 
your next issue, you mav save some stu- 
dents hours of toil and trouble trying to 
achieve the reptilian interpretation. 

Very truly yours, 
Epwin EVANs. 

December 23, 1912. 
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Clara Svenon Sings Many Languages in 
New York Début 


Clara Svenon, the Norwegian soprano, 
made her first New York appearance at 
Carnegie Lyceum last Sunday afternoon, 
with the assistance of Sara Gurowitsch, 
the ‘cellist, and Herman Spielter, pianist. 
The singer displayed a lyric soprano of 
pleasing quality, and her audience gave en- 
thusiastic attention to a program which was 
highly international in character. Espe- 
cial commendation was given for her de- 
livery of “Mia Piccirella,” from the Gomes 
“Salvator Rosa.” 

Among her other excursions through the 
musical geography were a group of Ger- 
man and Scandinavian songs, in which the 
soprano gave happiest expression to Jen- 
sen’s “Murmeludes Luftchen, Bluthen- 
wind,” while Grieg’s “Gut Morgen” was 
carried to a successful conclusion despite 
the accompanist’s being somewhat at vari- 
ance with the singer. In her group of 
songs by American composers this foreign- 
born singer even essayed the Southern dia- 
lect of Franklin Riker’s “Hi! lil feller,” 





while she completed the cycle of languages 
with Gounod’s “Au printemps.” At the 
program’s close Mme. Svenon granted an 
encore, Grieg’s “Ich liebe dich.” 

Miss Gurowitsch’s excellence as a ’cellist 
was manifested in Popper's Hungarian 
Rhapsodie and his sprightly “Elfentanz,” 
while she charmed her hearers with a 
Romanze by Fisher. Besides acting as ac- 
companist, Mr, Spielter played two of his 
own piano compositions, “At the Fountain” 
gaining him a recall. me. & C. 





Indian Princess Sings Cadman Songs in 
Denver Recital 


Denver, Dec. 20.—A musicale of unique 
interest was given at the Wilcox studios 
last week when Mae MacDonald, soprano, 
sympathetically sang Scotch songs in cos- 
tume, and Princess Tsianina Redfeather, a 
Creek Indian girl, sang . several Indian 
songs. Princess Tsianina, a _ great- 
granddaughter of the famous old chief, 
Tecumseh, created something of a sensa- 
tion with her personality. Her voice is a 
mezzo soprano, potentially dramatic, and 
its best tones have a wonderfully plaintive 
appeal. The nasal quality, characteristic 
of the Indian voice, is still over-prominent 
in her tone, but she had never had a vocal 
lesson before coming to Mr. Wilcox, some 
ten weeks before. She sang the “Zunian 
Lullaby,” arranged by Troyer, most im- 
pressively. She also sang Cadman’s Four 
American Indian songs. Mr. Cadman is 
spending a three weeks’ vacation in Den- 
ver and he expressed a firm belief in her 
artistic possibilities. The Indian girl is to 
take a two years’ course of study with 
Mr. Wilcox. 





Hess Ensemble Début 


The first appearance of “The Hess Solo- 
ists Ensemble of America” will take place 
in the Colony Club as an entertainment 
presented by Mrs. James Sullivan, who is 
a cousin of J. Pierpont Morgan. The pro- 
gram will include three German Madrigals 
by Brahms and compositions by Beethoven, 
Elgar, Hess and Folk Songs for sixteen, 
twelve, eight and four parts. Ludwig Hess 
will be the musical director. Carl Bruch- 
hausen and his trio will be the accom- 
panists. 
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SOPHIE TRAUBMAN IN 
AN INVITING PROGRAM 


Soprano Is Assisted by Holger Birkerod 
and Manfred Malkin at 
£olian Hall 


Combining the pleasures that arise from 
a song-recital and the varied joys of a mis- 
cellaneous concert Sophie Traubman, so- 
prano, formerly a member of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, appeared at 
ZEolian Hall, New York, on last Sunday 
afternoon, assisted by Manfred Malkin, 
pianist; Holger Birkerod, Danish baritone, 
and Dr. Nicholas J. Elsenheimer at the 
piano. 

Mme. Traubman gave much pleasure in 
the aria “Ritorna Vincitor” from “Aida,” a 
group of German songs by Bohm, Strauss 
and Loewe, but distinguished herself in her 
American group, which contained Hallett 
Gilberté’s “Two Roses,” Frank LaForge’s 
“Like the Rosebud” and the “Forest Song” 
from-De Koven’s “Robin Hood.” The Gil- 
berté song, a lyric of tender and impressive 
beauty, won immediate favor and so in- 
sistent was the audience in its applause that 
a repetition was made necessary. The lat- 
ter portion of the florid De Koven also 
won a recall, after which another encore 
had to be granted. The singer showed in 
this that she has still some of the limpid, 
bird-like tones which she used to employ 
when she sang the Waldvogel in “Sieg- 
fried,” at the Metropolitan. 

In Beethoven’s “Die Ehre Gottes,” Schu- 
mann’s “Freisinn” and “The Two Grena- 
diers,” Bruno Huhn’s “Invictus” and Hen- 
schel’s “Morning Hymn” and “Young Die- 
trich,” Mr. Birkerod, who comes to us 
with a notable European reputation to his 
credit, proved himself a singer of some 
striking qualifications. He has a fine com- 
mand of the dramatic content of his songs 
and sings with intelligent musicianship, to 


which is added a voice of considerable 
power and fullness. He was applauded 
with enthusiasm and obliged to add an ex- 
tra. 

The Liszt setting of the Bach A Minor 
Prelude and Fugue served to reintroduce 
to a New York audience Mr. Malkin, a 
pianist who has not anneared publicly as 
frequently as formerly. He is a player of 
notable attainment and did the Bach with 
that directness of expression that counts 
so much in this music. His Chopin group, 
the C Sharp Minor and C Minor (Revolu- 
tionary) Etudes, the F Sharp Major Noc- 
turne, op. 15, No. 2, and the B Minor 
Scherzo, was splendidly done, with poetry 
and expressive coloring and_ technically 
sure in execution. Mr. Malkin was re- 
called again and again and had to add to 
the regular list. 

The program closed with a duet from 
the “Flying Dutchman,” sung by Mme. 
Traubman and Mr. Birkerod. Dr. Elsen- 
heimer presided at the piano for both sing- 
ers with excellent results throughout the 
program. 





Wolf-Ferrari’ss New Opera to Be Ready 
Next Spring 


BERLIN, Dec. 28.—Ermanno Wolf-Fer- 
rari’s newest opera, “Love as Doctor,” 
which he has just completed to a libretto 
based on Moliére’s comedy, “L’Amour Méd- 
icin,’ is composed in much the same vein 
as his “Secret of Suzanne” and “The In- 
quisitive Women.” The work includes a 
ballet and roles for four leading singers. 
It will be ready for production next Spring. 





George Harris in New York Recital 


George. Harris the American tenor, will 
be heard in a song recital at A®olian Hall 
on January 8 His program will include 
songs by Mozart, Schubert, Schumann, 
Franck, Berlioz, Delibes, Wolf, Kernochan, 
Palmer, Class, Salter and Marion Bauer. 
Woodruff Rogers will plav the accompani- 
ments. 


‘“‘BISPHAM”’ WAS TO00 
MUCH FOR MANAGER 


But Fort Worth Impresario Inad- 
vertently Pronounced Baritone’s 
Name Correctly 

















David Bispham Who Does Much of His 
Traveling on Tours “En Auto” 


HOSE intimately acquainted with Da- 
vid Bispham have knowledge of the 

fact that, although he is not an English- 
man by birth, his manner of speech is dis- 
tinctly so. He proves it at times—as, for 
instance, when he sang in Fort Worth 
the other day. Singing in Fort Worth he 
necessarily appeared at “Phil” Green- 
wall’s Opera House. Mr. Greenwall is 
abrupt in his speech, and the best he could 


do for Mr. Bispham’s patronymic was 
“Bisham.” 

Well Bispham got into town and went 
to the hotel. His man announced his ar- 
rival and Mr. Greenwall proceeded to do 
the honors—by telephone, thus: 

“Hello,” inquired Mr. Greenwall, “are 
you there, Mr. Bisham?” 

“Tl’m heah,” said the voice at the other 
end, “but my name is Bispham, not Bisham, 
y'know.” 

“Too bad,” said Greenwall, “I’m tongue- 
tied, and I can’t say Bispham.” There 
was a pause: then retorted Bispham, “Oh, 
I say, hang it, old man, but you’ve just 
said it!” 

During one week recently Mr. Bispham 
gave five concerts on five successive nights, 
beginning at Lindsborg, Kan., on Monday 
and following with Hutchinson, Wichita, 
Muskogee, Okla., and Ft. Smith, Ark. 

Something of a record for one man to 
give a heavy recital program on five con- 
secutive nights, make the railroad jumps 
between each date and be in as fine voice 
for the fifth concert as the first—only a 
man who is somewhat of a giant physic- 
ally would be capable of it. 

The singer himself, however, ascribes 
his ability to sustain an arduous season 
not only to his remarkable physical equip- 
ment, but to the fact that he enjoys his 
work. “If I didn’t like it, I couldn’t do 
it!” says Bispham. 

That his audiences more than “like” it 
was evidenced by the critiques of the vari- 
ous concerts. 





Paulo Gruppe Sails for Fourth American 
Tour 


LONDON, Dec. 28.—Paulo Gruppe, the 
Dutch-American ’cellist, was a passenger 
on the Carmania to-day, sailing for New 
York to begin a transcontinental tour which 
will keep him occupied until June. This 
will be his fourth American tour. Mr. 
Gruppe has just finished a long and suc- 
cessful English tour with Mme. Pavlowa, 
the Russ‘an dancer. 
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remarkable achievement, superb in its unsul 
and superior piece of interpretation. 


within themselves, and 


as it was inspired. 


his memory—might have lived and suffered. 


THE BOSTON GLOBE. 


Mme. Edvina’s achievement must poccnsnstly take precedence as a 
e 


The lyric and dramatic elements touched unqualified perfection 
both were fused into a 
and feeling which was wholly convincing in its expression even 


It is not difficult to understand M. Charpentier’s esteem for 
Mme. Edvina as the embodiment of his character. She lives, 
moves, loves and suffers as the girl of Charpentier’s dreams—or of 


Every physical attribute—the lithe form, the 
hands, the light within the eyes, the adorable freshness of the voice 
—what precious instruments are these? Not every lyric dramatist 
finds them so happily made for the recreation of his thoughts. 


How grateful and refreshing to forget that the stage is a place 
for the assumption of roles by prima donnas who labor with shrewd- 
ness and cunning to establish the great and 
Such is the handiwork of art, even though obvious. But here was 


persuasive illusion. 


creates the title rdle in Charpentier’s LOUISE 


at its premier 


PRESS REVIEWS: 


THE BOSTON TRANSCRIPT. 

. : She was the Louise of. Charpentier’s music and drama—an 
oS Gugeew,. © care ordinary working-girl in this Paris, of no very deep or high emo- 
tions, of no unusual qualities of mind, subject to her share of the 
infirmities of human nature. Love softened her and she sang in the detail, a simplicity that was of life and not the theatre. This 


unity of thought 


as significant of 





Mme. EDVINA, Sepranc 


at BOSTON OPERA HOUSE Dec. 


Pronounced by critics to be the most remarkable artistic achievement of the season. 





hold her prisoner from her Julien. ‘Yet ever the affection for her 
father strove within her. Mme. Edvina’s coloring of her tones dis- 
closed and intensified these conflicting moods, and her acting was 
them. It had besides a pleasurable economy of 


Louise was not an operatic actress; she was the girl, the ordinary 





nervous, pleading 


singer. No one, 


girl, in the human crises of the music and the drama. 


THE BOSTON POST. 


She has, however, splendid qualities, both as an actress and 
for instance, was unmoved when, with a really 
grand and compelling gesture, she intoned the phrase, ‘‘Tout étre a 
le droit d’étre libre,’’ in the last act. And the air, ‘‘Depuis le 
jour’’ was admirably sung, so that applause broke out which 
threatened to delay the performance. The voice has remarkable 
range and power and is full of changing color. A voice, in short, 
pre-eminently for the lyric dramatic stage. 


THE BOSTON TRAVELER. 
Splendid, indeed, 


she was from the rising of the curtain until 





naive spontaneity, unblemished by any veneer of artifice, a slender, 
girlish figure, betraying by the unstudied grace of every movement 
the sensitive and ardent epirit of youth attuned to the mysterious 
eall of love and the great city, and eager to obey. 

This Louise made an exquisite thing of the tryst over the bal- 
eonies, the piteous scenes of alternating hope and despair at the 
father’s words and the abashed suffering before the raillery of 
the light-witted seamstresses. 

But all this was forgotten in the deepening twilight of Mont- 
martre, which came as a consummation. How devoid this Louise 
of pose and make-believe; how artless; what_tenderness, sincerity 
and devotion in the scene with her lover. How appropriate and 
wholly given to him the rapturous confidence of her heart, ex- 
uisite measures which have been heard in concert declaimed boast- 
fully as a piece of bravura. 

Mme. Edvina’s voice is wholly suited to this music, a perfect 
instrument for lyric expression of tender and moving sentiment. 
The upper tones are haunting in their purity, a crystaline clearness 
which in the earlier scenes was virginal, and with the character’s 
expanding knowledge of life, became suffused with color and with 
a sensuous and impassioned beauty. 

Adept in sustained song, Mme. Edvina showed due regard for the 
values of the conversational recitative, of which there is much. 
There have been few impersonations at the Boston Opera House 
of this rank, and yet fewer instances of singing that gave as true 
pleasure. 

There will be time to consider again at greater length the detail 
of Mme. Edvina’s performance—and it was filled with highly signifi- 
eant, illuminating. yet unobtrusive detail—also the well planned 
graduation in her development of the character, a development in 
which the charm of girlish innocence, flowered out into the con- 
scious knowledge of woman, of love and of the great mystery. 


THE BOSTON HERALD. 


Mme. Edvina played the part of Louise so that it will be diffi- 
cult in future to think of the opera without the association of her 
personal charm and her artistic individualism. If any adverse 
criticism were to be made, it might be said that she ran the risk 
of over-refining the part. Her conception of it, however, might 
be easily defended by attributing to Louise a naivete that led her 
easily to embrace the doctrine of free love. Mme. Edvina sang the 
music sympathetically. and ennobled the air ‘‘Depuis le jour.’’ 
by charging it, not with mere amorous spirit, but with womanly 
devotion. 














Mme. Louise Edvina as ‘“‘Louise”’ 


tones that Mme. Edvina made gentle and rapturous in the scene 
with Julien in the first act. Love fulfilled made her ecstatic, and 
there was ecstacy—but not too much to be out of keeping with the 
character—in her singing of the music of the scene before the lit- 
tle house. Louise had her affection for her father; for he had cher- 
ished her. Louise took her mother as she was, being all in the day’s 
work. Louise rebelled when they would keep her from her lover; 
and Louise was sullen or half-frenzied when they would, finally, 


she flees in terror from her home at the close of the last act. 


THE BOSTON JOURNAL. 


This was Mme. Edvina’s debut here in a prima donna part, and 
to her beautiful interpretation of Louise, especially in the glow 
ing lyric climax that takes up most of the third act, may fairly be 
attributed a large share of last night’s deep-set success. There 
were moments in the first and second acts when she suggested in 
action a little of her native British reserve, but she rose to the 
great third act with stirring vocal and dramatic power. Her voice 
has rare beauty and expressiveness—qualities that suit the réle of 
Louise to perfection; and her art is the quintessence of refinement 


THE BOSTON AMERICAN. 


Louise Edvina won a great triumph. Her Louise was marvelous 
histrionically and splendid vocally. The young French-Canadian 
soprano, is sensational. In face and figure she is the Parisian 
working girl; in temperament she simulates her finely. Her con 
ception of the part is admirably worked out; no detail is omitted 
Coupled with her excellent acting she possesses a very beautiful 
voice, as admirable in the dramatic scenes as in such pure lyrics 
as ‘‘Depuis le jour.’’ 


THE BOSTON ADVERTISER. 
Mme. Edvina Scores Emphatically in Titular Role. 


We can pay cordial compliments to Mme. Edvina. The part of 
Louise has been given in Boston by the stately and attractive Mary 
Garden, but we found Mme. Edvina to look the réle, and to act it 
too, in a manner that was ‘‘hors concours.’’ Vocally she was ex 


cellent in the character. Mme. Edvina made as much contrast as 
possible between her martyrdom at home and her Montmartredom 
with Julien, and even with the exception noted, the Paris of Char 
pentier rings much truer than that of Puccini in ‘‘La Bohéme.’’ 

The only chance that Louise has to win a vocal triumph is in the 
third act, in the love duet with Julien, and this Mme. Edvina mad 
the most of, singing with splendid power. 

But the best part of her acting was in the last act, where, after 
her return to her home and her sick father, she is like a caged 
animal. She has tasted freedom, and a species of tawdry joys, and 
one feels that she can never be the humble homebody again. And 
this effect Mme. Edvina managed to impart perfectly. Altogether 
one cannot imagine a more perfect Louise than tne assumption of 
Mme Edvina. 
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BRILLIANT “AIDA” AT BOSTON OPERA 


Melis, Zenatello, Gay and Rossi Capture Honors in First Performance 
of Season—‘‘Hansel and Gretel’? Hus First Performance Also 
—A New “Mimi” in ‘‘Boheme”’ 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, December 29, 1912. 
© des operas have just been given for 
the first time this Winter at the Bos- 
ton Opera House, Verdi’s “Aida,” on the 
evening of the 27th, and Humperdinck’s 
“Hansel and Gretel,” followed by an act 
from Delibes’s ballet, “Coppélia,”’ for the 
matinée performance on the 28th. In the 
performance of “Aida” the principals were 
Carmen Melis, as Aida; Maria Gay, Am- 
neris; Giovanni Zenatello, Rhadames; 


Anafesto Rossi, Amonasro; José Mar- 
dones, Ramfis. Robert Moranzoni_ con- 
ducted. 

The ensemble was less finished than 
usual at these performances, but the in- 
dividuals in the cast were more interest- 
ing than is ordinarily the case. Thus, 
Mme. Mel's imparted new dramatic force 
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and emphasis to her impersonation, color- 
ing her tones with skill and effect, and 
suiting action to song, or vice versa. Mr. 
Zenatello again sang brilliantly, militantly. 
He is one of the few tenofs who can truly 
cope with the rdle, and in his case, too, he 
had improved his dramatic action. Mme. 
Gay sings the music of Amneris with 
breadth and understanding of its regal 
character. Mr. Rossi proved one of the 
finest of the Amonasros who have been 
seen on this stage. He made a new im- 
pression on his very entrance by the real 
majesty and revolt expressed in his fea- 
tures and his bearing. Nor was this skin- 
deep. Mr. Rossi gave his phrases fresh 
meaning and emphasis. For the first time 
in‘'my experience, it was possible to believe 
in this operatic King. 

In the performance of “Hansel and 
Gretel” the Misses Fisher and Swartz, both 
of whom had been suffering from illness, 
took the title rdles, and how excellently! 
From any point of view their impersona- 
tions are charming and artistic. William 
Hinshaw was a capital Peter, sonorous in 
song, jovial, largehearted, a toss-pot, but 
a father and a merry-maker. Mme. Claes- 
sens appeared in the two parts of the Wife 
and the Witch, and she carried off honors 
iv each of them. Her Witch was espe- 
cially amusing. The parts of the Sand- 
man and the Dewman were adequately 
taken by Miss de Courcy and Myrna Shar- 
low. Mr. Caplet conducted. Mr. Strony 
conducted the “Coppélia’ performance, 
which was wholly charming, with Mme. 
Dolores Galli an exceptionally beautiful 
and well-equipped premicre danseuse. And 
in spite of its many beauties, is there as 
much genius and art in all of “Hansel 
and Gretel” as there is in a single act of 
“Coppélia”? The music of the latter 
piece is ineffably graceful, tender, voluptu- 
ous. The orchestration ravishes the ears. 
And an endless flow of exquisite melody! 

On Monday night the second perform- 
ance of “Louise” by the Boston Opera 
Company took place, and the perform- 
ance had gained in sureness, brilliancy and 
the distinction of the various parts. Mme. 
Edvina was again very enthusiastically re- 
ceived. She had changed her costume to 
advantage, for the first act. Mr. Urban 
had also effected some minor and advan- 
tageous changes in the scenic setting, and 
in the lighting thereof. Mr. Marcoux’s 
Father was again past all praise. Mme. 
Gay’s mother was its efficient complement, 
and from Mr. Lankow’s Ragpicker down- 
ward, the minor parts were jewels in the 
impresarial crown. 

Mme. Tetrazzini in “La Traviata” was 
the bill for Christmas eve, with Enrico 
Gaudenzi as Alfredo, Mr. Rossi the 
Giorgio, Mme. de Courcy Flora, Miss 
Philips Annina, Mr. Moranzoni conduct- 
ing. I have said that Mr. Gaudenzi sings 
with warmth. I repeat it. Mme. Tet- 
razzini delighted her holiday audience by 
her old tricks and remarkable virtuosity. 
and her artistic treatment of simple and 
lyrical passages, of which there are very 
few in “La Traviata.” 

On Saturday evening, the 28th, what 
was in several respects the best perform- 
ance of Puccini's “La Boheme” this sea- 
son, or perhaps in two or three seasons, 
took place. There was a new Mimi in the 
person of Dimi Donner, of some experi- 
ence on the stage and in the New England 
Conservatory. John McCormack was the 
Rodolfo, one of his best rdles. The Mu- 
setta was Fely Dereyne. Messrs. Fornari, 
Pulcini, Mardones were the brother Bo- 
hemians, and Luigi Tavecchia took the 

















parts of Benoit and Alcindoro. Mr. Mor- 
anzoni conducted in a most fortunate man- 
ner. His tempi were elastic enough, but 
his beat was inexorable when this suited 
his needs. He took a rapid and telling 
tempo in the second act, and held to it, 
only giving way for moments of emotion 
or of lyrical expansion. The choirs had 
to sing vivaciously, whether they would or 
not. The orchestral performance was 
equally satisfactory throughout, nervous, 
incisive in its rhythms, suitably supple, 
flashing with changing color, glowing with 
the eternal youth of the music. 

Miss Donner is an admirable Mimi. 
Many a singer might well strive for her 
ease and simplicity on the stage. Her 
voice is rather light, but it was used with 
much taste and its resources made the 
most of. Mr. McCormack sins the music 
of Rodolfo well. His voice is fatter than 
it used to be; it is smooth and syrupy. It 
gave much pleasure. Miss Dereyne’s Mu- 
setta was diverting as ever. 

In my letter of the 21st to MuSICAL 
America, I omitted mention of two ex- 
ceptional features of the performance of 
Offenbach’s “Tales of Hoffmann,’ on the 
20th. These were, the sudden subst:tu- 
tions, in rdles which they had not taken 
before, of Evelyn Scotney, in place of 
Sernice Fisher, as Olympia, the doll, in 
the first act, and of Fely Dereyne, in place 
of Elizabeth Amsden, as Giulietta, in the 
second act. Both had been called upon at 
short notice, and with very little oppor- 
tunity for preparat‘on—in fact, with hard- 
ly any previous work which could be dig- 
nified by the name of “rehearsal.” Miss 
Scotney acquitted herself very well, indeed, 
and Miss Dereyne gave a highly interest- 
ing and individual impersonation of 
Giulietta. OLIN Downes. 





A Hymn for the Bull Moosers 


That the Progressive Party has already 
exerted an influence over contemnorary art 
is shown by the appearance of “The Hymn 
of Armageddon,” published as a feature in 
the January issue of Progress, a monthly 
review edited by George Howe. The hymn 
is the work of George Sylvester Viereck, set 
to music by Arthur Farwell, who has given 
it a rousing melody based on Indian lines. 
This he is especially fitted to do, having 
worked in the field for many years. Th 
melody is a simple one, direct and forceful, 
and should become popular, as it will be a 
splendid song to lead the Bull Moosers in 
the 1916 campaign. A. W. K. 
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2. Gesellenlied 
Der Tambour 


The Return of 


Leon RAINS 


Prior to his first American Tour, which will terminate on the Pacific 
Coast about May 10, including an appearance with the 


New York Philharmonic Orchestra 
January 29 
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nical difficulties but skilfully written, and always in a style dignified 
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DELLA THAL MUCH 
ADMIRED IN WEST 
AS PIANO SOLOIST 














—Photo by Moffet 

Della Thal, Chicago Pianist, Who Has 

Appeared as Soloist with Leading 
Western Organizations 


MILWAUKEE, Dec. 24.—At her recent ap- 
pearance in Milwaukee with the Lieder- 
kranz Della Thal, pianist, a one-time Mil- 
waukeean, was received with marked en- 
thusiasm. The program also enlisted the 
services of Alexander Zukowsky, second 
concertmeister of the Thomas Orchestra. 
In the first movement of the Schytte B 
Flat Major Sonata and the Dohnanyi C 
Major Rhapsody, Miss Thal brought out 
some splendid tonal contrasts, and at the 
same time displayed a brilliant technic and 
interpretative ability which bore the stamp 
of musicianship. Miss Thal has_ had 
marked success in a number of recent en- 
gagements and will again appear this week 
in Minneapolis at one of the regular con- 
certs of the Symphony Orchestra. Under 
Conductor Emil Oberhoffer she will play 
at his request the MacDowell Concerto, 
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Available April, May, June, 1913 
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For Dates and Terms Address: 


THE RADCLIFFE ATTRACTIONS, INC. 
406-7-8 Star Bldg. WASHINGTON, D. C. 








with which she has won previous success. 
She first came into notice as a MacDowell 
interpreter at a concert of the American 
Music Society in Mendelssohn Hall, New 
York, a few years ago. 


BACK FROM COAST,TOUR 








Beatrice Fine Won Many Laurels in 
Western Coneert Trip 


Beatrice Fine, the popular New York so- 
prano, returned last week from a suceess- 
ful tour of the Pacific Coast. Her trip in- 
cluded appearances with the Ebell Club in 
Oakland, Pacific Coast Musical Club in 
San Francisco, Adelphian Club in Ala- 
meda, Berkeley Oratorio Club in Berkeley, 
Amphian Club in San Diego, Sequoia Club 
in Eureka, Tuesday Club in Santa Cruz, 
Saturday Club in Sacramento, which was 
her sixth appearance with this organiza- 
tion; State Normal School in San Diego, 
Valley Hunt Club in Pasadena, Notre 
Dame in San José, High School in Long 
Beach, and recitals in Oakland, Red Bluff, 
Berkeley, Santa Rosa and Los Angeles. 

Miss Fine was also the soloist at the 
opening concert of the season of the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra, on which 
occasion she met with exceptional success. 
Her success was so complete wherever she 
appeared, that she was immediately en- 
gaged for return appearances next season. 
Miss Fine will be heard in recital, in Buf- 
falo, on January 18, and as soloist with the 
Oratorio Society, in Niagara Falls, on Jan- 
uary 20. 


THE BALALAIKA AGAIN 








Russian Orchestra Under a New Con- 
ductor—Mme. Dimitrieff, Soloist 


The Russian Balalaika Orchestra, which 
was so popular last season in its appear- 
ances in this country, effected a re-entrance 
into New York music on Sunday last at 
Aeolian Hall. It played this time under a 
new conductor, Vladimir Pogoreloff, who 
takes the place of M. Andreeft. Something 
of the rhythmic vim and spirit of M. 
Andreeff’s conducting was missing, but 
there was much charm in the performance 
nevertheless, especially of the characteris- 
tic folk music such as the highly popular 
“Song of the Volga Boatmen.” 
Pogoreloff played several of his own com- 
positions and several by M. Andreeff, ex- 
changing the baton for the balalaika in his 
own works. 

Nina Dimitrieff, the soprano, and Helen 
Sholder, ’cellist, were the soloists. Mme. 
Dimitrieff added a great deal to the after- 
noon’s pleasure, and her songs, all Russian, 
sung with the orchestra, were stormily ap- 
plauded. 


SCHARWENKA IN 





MINNEAPOLIS 


Pianist Plays His Own Concerto with 
Oberhoffer Orchestra 


MINNEAPOLIs, Dec. 21.—The soloist with 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra last 
evening was Xaver Scharwenka, the em- 
inent composer and pianist. Mr. Schar- 
wenka played his own concerto, No. 1, in B 
flat minor. Mr. Scharwenka displayed mag- 
nificent technic, beautiful tone and played 
with assurance and authority. For encore 
he gave his “Polish Dance,” and at the first 
bars there was delighted applause. Another 
encore was demanded and he gave Men- 
delssohn’s Scherzo in E minor in faultless 
manner. Mr. Oberhoffer and the orchestra 
gave the pianist beautiful support in the 
concerto. 

The orchestra played nobly the Schumann 
D Minor Symphonv and Mr. Oberhoffer’s 
reading of the poetic work was exceedingly 
fine. The overture from “Euryanthe” and 
Liszt’s “Mephisto” Waltz were the other 
orchestral numbers, the orchestra playing 
them superbly. FE. B. 





Tina Lerner’s New York Recital 
Tina Lerner will give an A£olian Hall 
recital Monday afternoon, January 6, play- 
ing the same program that recently won 
her such critical praise in Boston. 





Puccini’s “The Girl of the Golden West” 
is slowly going the rounds of the French 
provincial opera houses. 
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RUBINSTEIN CLUB MATINEE 


Welcome for Arthur Philips, Leonora 
Sparkes and Bonarios Grimson 


In: the second Rubinstein Club musicale 
at the Waldorf-Astoria last Saturday after- 
noon, this New York organization carried 
out most satisfactorily its policy of intro- 
ducing from time to time artists who have 
not yet been widely heard in the American 
concert field. The artists on this occasion 
were Arthur Philips, the baritone, of the 
Hammerstein London Opera House, who 
had made a successful American début 
with the Volpe Symphony Orchestra; Leo- 
nora Sparkes, the Metropolitan Opera so- 
prano, who is heard infrequently in con- 
cert, and Bonarios Grimson, the young vio- 
linist, now making his first American tour. 

Thus the program had the charm of nov- 
elty, and it also had the desirable quality 
of symmetry. Each artist made his first 
appearance with a serious offering: Mr. 
Grimson with a dignified performance of 
Handel’s Sonata in A: Mr. Philips show- 
ing the excellence of his operatic training 
with an aria from the Diaz “Benvenuto,” 
and Miss Sparkes forsaking her “Shepherd 
Song,” in “Tannhauser,” for an impressive 
delivery of “Dich .Theure Halle.”  Fol- 
lowing the individual groups in lighter vein, 
the program closed with the Offenbach 
“Barcarolle,” effectively sung by Miss 
Sparkes and Mr. Philips. 

The baritone proved to be a recitalist of 
rare excellence in his group of four songs, 
including Lohr’s “Song of the Caravan,” 
artistically interpreted; “King Duncan’s 
Daughters,” by Allitsen; the McGeoch 
“Bridget” and Peel’s. “Boot-Saddle-to 
Horse.” Miss Sparkes aroused much en- 
thusiasm with her groups of French and 
English songs, finally adding a charming 
encore, 

Interesting contributions were made to 
the program by Mr. Grimson, notably “La 
Fée du Hallier,” by Godard, and De- 
bussy’s “Serenade a la Poupée,” while his 
Kreisler “Caprice Viennois” won a merited 
encore, the Pierné “Serenade.” Julia 
Waixel and Bidkar Leete were satisfying 
accompanists. 

After. the musical program an informal 
reception was extended to the future “first 
lady of the land,” Mrs, Woodrow Wilson, 
who paid the Rubinsteins a visit after the 
luncheon given in her honor in the Wal- 
dorf ballroom. . oe 


NEW “SYMPHONIC BURLESKE”’ 





Thomas Orchestra Plays Unusual Com- 
position by Maczek 


Cuicaco, Dec. 23.—The Thomas Orches- 
tra concerts for the week contained a most 
unusual novelty in Maczek’s Symphonic 
Burleske, after Wilhelm Busch’s “Max und 
Moritz,” which received its first American 
hearing on this occasion. As an exposition 
of technical virtuosity and the various feats 
of which the different instruments are ca- 
pable, it was a diverting performance. It is 
a composition which might be said to emu- 
late the tricks of Richard Strauss in his re- 
cital of the pranks of “Eulenspiegel.” 

The work enlisted the most enthusias- 
tic efforts of Conductor Stock and he 
received the orchestra’s heartiest sup- 
port. - 

The illness of concertmeister Harry 
Weibach, which also necessitated the post- 
poning of the string quartet concert an- 
nounced under the auspices of the Chicago 
Chamber Music Society, brought the sub- 
stitution of Enrico Tramonti, the harpist of 
the orchestra, as the soloist of this week’s 
concerts. He selected a grateful work in 
the Widor Chorale and Variations and suc- 
ceeded in making the harp more than ac- 
ceptable as a solo instrument. He was ac- 
corded applause of the most enthusiastic 
sort. 

The rest of the program was made up 
of the Schumann Overture, Scherzo and 
Finale, the Weingartner arrangement of 
Weber’s “Invitation to the Dance,” and the 
latter’s Overture to “Euryanthe.” 

N. vEV. 
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GADSKI FEIED IN DETROIT 


Soprano Entertained by Prominent 
Societies Before Her Concert 


Detroit, Dec. 19.—Mme. Johanna Gadski 
appeared here in concert on December 16 
before an enthusiastic audience which in- 
cluded mearly the entire membership of the 
Harmonia Society. On the same afternoon 
the Harmonie Mannerchor had tendered 
Mme. Gadski a luncheon and reception, at 
which all of the musical societies of the 
city and many of the business organizations 
were represented. 

Her program in the concert included 
numbers by Brahms, Wolf and Strauss as 
well as a group of songs by American com- 
posers, two of which were by Edwin 
Schneider, her accompanist, and three Wag- 
nerian arias. While she was vigorously ap- 
plauded all through the evening her greatest 
work was done in “Elsa’s Traum,” from 
“Lohengrin,” and in her final number, 
“Brunnhilde’s Farewell to Siegfried,” from 
“Gotterdammerung,” which she was com- 
pelled to encore twice, the audience re- 
fusing to depart until she had sung the sec- 
ond time. 

The Harmonie Mannerchor, under Her- 
man Brueckner, sang two numbers, the “at- 
tacks” and “releases” shown by the choir, 
as well as the control of their pianissimo 
being excellent. Besides appearing as ac- 
companist Mr. Schneider played two de- 
lightful numbers, a “Romance” by Sibelius 
and “Rain in the Garden,” by Debussy. 

nS 








CHARMING LERNER RECITAL” 





Pianist Unfolds Hidden Beauties in San 
Francisco Program 


SAN Francisco, Dec. 18.—Adjectives are 
inadequate to express all of the art that 
Tina Lerner revealed to San Francisco in 
her recital last evening. Before an un- 
usually large and fashionable audience Miss 
Lerner gave a program that was _ inde- 
scribably beautiful in its performance. She 
unfolded to her auditors the hidden beau- 
ties in the various works with superb mu- 
sicianship and an extraordinary technic. 

Her Mozart Larghetto, Weber Rondo 
Brillante, and Schumann Sonata in F Sharp 
Minor, found her equally at home in three 
varying moods. Then came her inimitable 
performance of three Chopin Etudes and 
Nocturne in F Sharp Minor, followed by 
Tausig’s Valse Caprice on Strauss’s “Man 
lebt nur einmal” and the Liszt “Sonnetto 
del Petrarca,” and Spanish Rhapsodie. The 
audience called Miss Lerner to the stage 
time and again. Her gracious personality 
was almost as fascinating as her art. 





Faculty Recital of Milwaukee School 


MILWAUKEE, Dec. 15.—The first faculty 
concert of the Marquette University Con- 
servatory of Music presented a program 
by Adams Buell, pianist, in which he was 
assisted by Iva Bigelow Weaver, soprano, 
and Ralph Rowland, violinist. One of the 
chief offerings of Mr. Buell was a new so- 
nata, op. 9, by Serge Bortkiewicz, a work of 
serious proportions and one which contains 
many grateful moments, of which Mr. Buell 
took the best advantage. In a group of 
MacDowell numbers the pianist manifested 
an effective directness of style. Mr. Row- 
land played the Fourth Concerto of Vieux- 
temps and Mrs. Weaver sang a group of 
songs by Massenet, Gretchaninow and Dal- 
croze, besides “The Spring Song” from 
Victor Herbert’s “Natoma.” 





Mme. Schnabel-Tollefsen Plays in Pat- 
erson 


Augusta Schnabel-Tollefsen, pianist, was 
soloist with the Paterson Symphony Or- 
chestra, C. Mortimer Wiske conductor, at 
the last concert, on December 13. Her 
numbers were the Weber Concertstiick and 
a group of shorter numbers by Chopin, 
MacDowell and Liszt. Mrs. Tollefsen has 
a pianistic talent which enables her to make 
her performances of such numbers as the 
Weber most brilliant, but, in addition, is 
also capable of interpretations of emotion- 
ally greater numbers which show clear 
thought and understanding and good mu- 
sicianship. She was received cordially by 
the audience and was compelled to play 
again after her second appearance. 


MacDowell Chorus Revives Old Music 


The court music of the Medici and Este, 
fairy scenes and country tunes from Pur- 
cell’s opera, “King Arthur,” operatic 
choruses from the time of Louis XIV and 
XV, are going to be revived by the Mac- 
Dowell Chorus of the Schola Cantorum, 
Kurt Schindler director, on January 8 as 
a demonstration of the “Development of 
Opera.” 








Hermann Jadlowker so pleased Budapest 
with his recent guest appearances that he 
was offered a contract to return for thirty 
appearances during the next three years 
at the People’s Opera there. 
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The Four Greatest Violinists 
[From the New York Times] 


At a dinner given by a musical club of 
this city to Eugen Ysaye, the four greatest 
living violinists sat at the board. Masters 
of the violin are scarce in any age. There 
have probably been none whose mastery 
was More generally recognized since Bee- 
thoven wrote his great concerto. If any 
violinist excels Fritz Kreisler in the per- 
formance of that masterwork, it is Ysaye; 
we have Kreisler’s word that Ysaye is the 
greatest of them all. Probably Kreisler is 
too modest. But Mischa Elman, Zimbalist, 
Ysaye, and Kreisler are all of the line of 
Wilhelmj and Wieniawski, and if the two 
Russians, the Belgian, and the Vienna 
artist have any formidable rival living, it is 
Kubelik as a master of technic. That these 
four renowned fiddlers should all be in 
New York at the same time, that they 
should all be able to command here the en- 
thusiastic support and sympathetic appre- 
ciation of a multitude of music lovers, is 
not strange, of course, in these days of 
musical progress, but it assuredly em- 
phasizes the extraordinary development of 
musical taste in this country. 





Reinald Werrenrath in Second Newport 
Recital 


Newport, R. I., Dec. 28.—That much ad- 
mired American baritone, Reinald Werren- 
rath, was heard in recital here on Thursday 
evening of last week for the second time 
this year. He presented a notably fine pro- 
gram with plenitude of vocal charm and 
never-failing art. A group of American 
songs included John. Alden Carpenter’s 
“Go, Lovely Rose,” F. Morris Class’s “To 
You, Dear Heart,” and Chester Searle’s 
“The Days of Long Ago.” They were 
sung, like all the numbers, in fact, with 
much distinction of style. 





Chamber Music for Salt Lake City 


Satt LaKE City, Utan, Dec. 18.—The 
city’s lovers of music are to have an op- 
portunitv of hearing a branch of music 
that is unfortunately little known here, al- 
though it is a distinct phase of musical life 
in the large centers. Herbert Salinger has 
arranged a series of three chamber music 
concerts to take place during January, Feb- 
ruary and March. These concerts are to 
be given by the Salt Lake Quintet, com- 
posed of Squire Coop, piano; Arthur Fre- 
ber, violin; George Groneman, violin; Al- 
fred Rordame, viola, and Otto King, ’cello. 
The programs will be devoted to the works 
of the old as well as modern masters of 
chamber music. zm, o: 





English Organist’s Berlin Début 


Bertin, Dec. 14.—The English organist, 
J. Granville-Smith, introduced himself to 
the Berlin public with a recital in the Kon- 
zert-Saal of the K6nigliche Hochschule fiir 
Musik on the 12th. His program included 
a Mendelssohn Sonata, Bach’s Preludium 
and Fugue in D Major and as a concluding 
piece variations on two themes—an old 
Welsh war song and an American melody. 
Mr. Granville-Smith has recently been ap- 
pointed organist to St. George’s (English) 
church in Berlin. H. E. 


LIKE ORGAN MUSIC WITH 
THEIR MOVING PICTURES 


Indianapolis Theatergoers Benefit by 
Good Programs of Standard Works 
Well Played 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Dec. 20.—A peculiar 
situation in music is fast becoming evident 
in this city, and that has made itself felt 
since the installation of the fine pipe organ 
in the Alhambra Theater—exclusively a 
motion picture house. Indianapolis .can 








Jesse Crane at Console of $11,000 Organ 
in an Indianapolis Moving Picture 
Theater 


truly boast of the two finest picture houses 
in Indiana—the Orpheum and Alhambra, 
owned by Dixon and Talbot. It is an evi- 
dent fact that. people are attracted by the 
organ music here, whereas it is seldom 
that one hears a person say he goes to 
church expressly to hear this kind of mu- 
sic. The accompanying picture is that of 
Jesse Crane at the console of this $11,000 
organ. 

The possibilities of the instrument are 
many, as it has the echo organ, including 
chimes and a very fine vox humana, while 
there is also a 32-foot pedal in that sec- 
tion, forty-four draw stops, nine couplers, 
eight adjustable combination pistons and 
four balanced pedals. Mr. Crane is one 
of our very best organists, a pupil of 
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Charles Hansem, the famous blind organist, 
and plays splendid programs of standard 
music as well as transcriptions of orches- 
tral works, such as the Prelude to “Lohen- 
grin” and “Tannhauser” Overture, as well 
as the lighter classics. M. L. T. 





Ole Bull’s Widow Left $400,000 Estate 


Mrs. Sarah C. Bull, widow of Ole Bull, 
the violinist, left a total personal estate of 
$400,000, according to a report to the Sur- 
rogate of New York County made last 
week by Deputy State Controller Frazer. 
Mrs. Bull died January 18, rort, leaving 
most of her estate to men and women as- 
sociated with her in the pursuit of a Hin- 
doo cult. Her daughter, Olea Bull Vaughn, 
successfully contested the will and received 
all the estate. The part of the estate lo- 
cated in New York amounted to $43,821. 
There were large real estate holdings in 
Maine and Massachusetts. 





America for the Violin Student 


Should the American violin student go 
abroad to acquire technic? Certainly not, 
‘answers The Musician. Should he go 
abroad to study interpretation? The same 
answer applies. Should he go abroad to 
study composition? Again. the same an- 
swer. American students have acquired all 
the technic there is right at home; have be- 
come great soloists without leaving these 
shores; have become the best teachers of 
harmony and composition; have written 
symphonies and songs that are played and 
published in Europe; have done all things 
well in the violinistic field, although not 
prolific as composers of purely violin music 
of the kind that lasts. 





to Sing “Falstaff” in Verdi 
Centenary at La Scala 


Scotti 


Antonio Scotti has been invited in a 
cable message from La Scala, Milan, to 
sing the role of Falstaff in six perform- 
ances of the Verdi opera to be given in 
connection with the celebration of the 
Verdi centenary at La Scala next Septem- 
ber and October. The role of Falstaff was 
created at the Scala by Victor Maurel, 
whom Mr. Scotti succeeded during the first 
season of Mr. Gatti-Casazza’s management 
of that house. 





Rogers and Brockway Concert in New 
York 


Francis Rogers, the much admired Amer- 
ican baritone, and Howard Brockway, the 
eminent pianist and composer, will join 
forces at Afolian Hall, New York, on the 
afternoon of January 15. Both artists will 
be heard in familiar selections from the 
classic and modern repertory, and in addi- 
tion will give the public a chance to hear 
some new compositions of Mr. Brockway’s, 
both for voice and piano. 





Pavlowa’s Manager Arranging American 
Tour 


Daniel Mayer, the London manager of 
Anna Pavlowa, the Russian dancer, arrived 
in New York, December 24, to make the 
arrangements for Mme. Pavlowa’s next 
tour of this country. Mr. Mayer said that 
the dancer was spending the Christmas 
season in her native St. Petersburg and that 
she expected to make a donation of $50,000 
to the poor of that city. 





Weimar Success for American Pianist 


Bern, Dec. 14.—Ella Grave Jonas, the 
popular American pianist. played with ex- 
traordinary success recently at a concert of 
the Grand Ducal Orchestra in Weimar. 
This artist is having a busy season, her en- 
gagements covering nearly all the impor- 
tant towns in the German Empire. H. E. 


SCHARWENKA ST. PAUL 
ORCHESTRA’S SOLOIST 


Pianist Plays His Own Concerto with 
Fine Effect—Successful Début 
by New Singer 


St. Paurt, MuInn., Dec. 19.— César 
Franck’s Symphony in D Minor was the 
orchestral feature of the fourth evening 
concert by the St. Paul Symphony Orches- 
tra. Conductor W. H. Rothwell presented 
a musical picture, clear in line, vivid in 
color and appealinglv vital. Other num- 
bers were a Legend for Orchestra, op. 63, 
by Anatole Liadow, and Weber’s Overture 
to “Oberon.” 

Xaver Scharwenka played his Concerto 
for Pianoforte in B Flat, op. 32, with the 
authority of a master and there was gen- 
uine and widespread appreciation of the 
composer virtuoso. A Liszt “Ricordanza” 
and Polonaise were the solo numbers. 

Unheralded and unknown save to the 
few there appeared on the Schubert Club 
platform yesterday afternoon Lora Luls- 
dorf, whose youthful appearance seemed 
greatly at variance with a_ group 
of songs likely to tax the resources 
of many an older artist. Doubts were dis- 
lodged, however, with the first number, 
“An den Sonnenschein,” Schumann, and 
entirely dissipated as the singer with the 
“Briinnhilde voice’ and dramatic tempera- 





ment proceeded with “Es blinkt der 
Thau,” Rubinstein; “Der  Schmied,” 
Brahms; “Morgen” and “Ruhe, Meine 
Seele,” Richard Strauss; “I Hid My Love,” 


d’Hardelot, and “The Nightingale Has a 
Lyre of Gold,” Whelpley. Miss Lulsdorf 
won an enviable conquest, her performance 
being immediately followed by requests 
that the management bring her again be- 
fore a St. Paul audience. 

Katherine Hoffmann gave her usual effi- 
cient assistance at the piano, appearing, 
also, with Mrs. John Lesser, violinist, and 
Richard Wagner, ’cellist, in the Gade Trio, 
Novelletten, op. 29. Of further interest 
were the two vocal trios, “From Venice” 
and “O Grateful Evening Silence,” by Carh 
Reinecke, and the a capella Quartet “Laudi 
alla Virgine Maria,” by Verdi, sung under 
the direction of Leopold Bruenner by Mrs. 
W. J. Towle, Alma Peterson, Meta Ashwin, 
Mrs. Emil Fraeger, Mrs. Gustave Renz, 
Mrs. C. M. Barlow, Mrs. Frank O’Meara, 
Mrs. J. W. Chamberlin. and Adelarde 
Pierce. Mrs. C. D. Robinson accompanied 
the Reinecke numbers. fe oe ae 





A Hint for Opera-Goers 


For the consideration of opera-goers who 
disturb and distress music lovers, not to 
mention showing disrespect to the artists, 
by leaving before the end of the opera, a 
correspondent of the New York Herald 
tells the following apt story: 


An American takes his friend, an Eng- 
lishman, uptown in the subway. They 
board a train at Wall Street and arrive at 
Brooklyn Bridge. 

The American—“We get off here.” 

The Englishman—“Ah !” 

Arrive at Seventy- second Street. 

The American—‘We change here.” 

The Englishman—“Ah!” 

Arrive at Seventy-ninth Street. 

The American—“We get off here.” 

The Englishman—‘Ah! May I ask why 
you take three trains for this short jour- 
ney?” 

The American—“I save two minutes.” 

The Englishman—‘Ah! what do you do 
with the two minutes ?” 


Romain Rolland, author of “Jean Chris- 
tophe,” has now resigned his chair in the 
history of music at the Sorbonne, Paris, 
in consequence of his literary activities and 
success. ; 
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NEW MUSIC—VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 





LMOST synchronous with the much- 

lamented passing away of Samuel 
Coleridge-Taylor has been the coming for- 
ward of another negro musician whose 
work has aroused the enthusiastic com- 
ment of such musical persons as Kurt 
Schindler, David Mannes, Walter Henry 
Hall and several others, equally prominent. 
His work is, to be sure, in a field quite 
different from that in which Coleridge- 
Taylor labored, for he has concerned him- 
self with the musical expression of the 
American negro, a matter about which the 
British negro musician, by very virtue of 
his birth, was unfitted to do. 

The musician referred to is Will Marion 
Cook, known perhaps to many Americans 
through his songs of that division of mu- 
sical endeavor termed “popular.” Let it be 
clearly understood that in mentioning him 
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with Coleridge-Taylor there is. not the 
slightest desire to imply that he is a mu- 
sician of the same class. The only relation 
which exists is that both are negroes whose 
work has come. before. the public prom- 
inently. 

With generous and truly unselfish 
motives has the house of G. Schirmer 
taken up the manuscripts of Will Marion 
Cook and submitted them for the approval 
or rejection of the public. From its press 
come four songs,* “Swing Along,” “Ex- 
hortation,” “Rain Song” .and “Wid de 
Moon, Moon, Moon.” Just as there is 
much. to praise in these songs so is there also 
much to decry. One must, immediately rec- 
ognize the strongly racial characteristics, 
the real negro color—real not imitated, 
though thus far such imitations of negro 
music as Dvorak did have not been sur- 
passed by any négro—and the interesting 
treatment of the texts. Melody Mr. Cook 
has indeed; his piano accompaniments. are 


hopelessly unfinished, however, and_ bear... 


little that: stamps their creator as a. mu- 
sician of any particularly notable attain- 
ment. 

A person with the spontaneous gift which 
is exhibited in these four songs should in- 
deed study his musical “a, b,.c,” with more 
care before. giving his work:to the world, 
The criticism. made here js not, that of the, 
academician who becomes wrought up over 
a succession of consecutive .fifths where a 
composer has planned an especial effect 
with a just raison d’étre, such. as many 
modern composers have done and do so well. 
It is rather the contention of one who be- 
lieves in freedom from convention, abso- 
lute toleration of all violation of rules when 
an effect is~accomplished thereby. In no 
case, however, is an effect gotten bv allow- 
ing extreme parts, soprano and bass for 
example, to move in fifths. Four-part 
writing has not yet been shown to be im- 
proved by, by tearing down of what makes 
the works. ‘of the’ masters. great and no at- 
tempt at local color will demonstrate this. 
to be so, even with our modern ears and 
our modern eyes. which have begun al- 
ready to hear and see things with terrible 
indulgence. 

“Exhortation,” which has as a sub-title 
“A Negro Sermon,” is by far the best of 
the set. It has a cértain style which ‘is 
fascinating and .is' written with a surer 
grip than are the other. songs. Mr. Cook 
revels in running broken diminished, sev- 
enth chords up and down on a hold, a 
weak effect at best.. Despite this, “Ex- 
hortation,” set to a clever text by Alex 
Rogers, should be the “hit” of the set. of 
songs. The other songs have a “ragtime” 
lilt which may win many admirers among 
the masses, but for our serious concert- 
singers they do not seem appropriate. 

Whether these songs succeed or not— 
and authorities who have seen them and 
have been queried differ widely in their 
opinions—the house of G. Schirmer is to 
be congratulated on having given its sup- 
port to a negro musician who, with proper 
training, will doubtless express the feelings 
of his race better than he has thus far. 

“Swing Along”: and “Wid de Moon, 
Moon, Moon” are published for high and 
low voice, while “Exhortation’ is for a 
bass voice and the “Rain Song” for a high 
voice. 

x * * 

ELIM PALMGREN, a Finnish com- 
poser, hitherto unknown in this coun- 
try, has had the good fortune of having 
the well-known American publishers, the 
Boston Music Company, take over his com- 
positions for America. This firm issues 
two sets of his piano pieces,j which are 
among the most original compositions for 
the piano which the present reviewer has 

met with in some time. 


“Six Lyric* Pieces, op. 28,” comprise a 


Prelude of forceful. character, a highly 
imaginative piece, “The Isle of Shadows,” 
a. Legend that has atmosphere, “A 


Mother’s Song,” sombre and strongly pes- 
simistic in coloring; a glorious piece, “The 
Swan,” the gem of the set, and a final 
dainty, * ‘Roundelay.” These are in a way 
miniatures, and yet they. breathe a_ bigness 





*Four Necro Soncs ror, A-Soto Voice WITH 
PI3Nno ACCOMPANIMENT, By Will-Marion. Cook. 
“Swine ALonc,” “ExHortation,” “RAIN “SONG,” 
““Wip, DE Moon, Mooy, Moon.” Published by 
G. Schirmer; New. York. Price, 60 cents each. 

*S1x Lyric Pieces. For.the Piano. By Sélim 
Palmmgren, op. 28: Pricés, 50, 60 arid ~40-cents 
each. -FiveE SKETCHES FROM Fintanp. For’ the 
Piano. By Selim Palmgren, op. 31. Priee -comp., 
$1.25. Both published by the Boston Music Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. 


of spirit,'a freedom of expression that 
makes one wonder what the ability of 
many composers whom we_ know little 
about really is. Palmgren knows the whole- 
tone scale—the Northland seems to have 
understood this for some time, for Grieg 
employed it years ago in his “Symphonic 
Dances”—and other things which we call 
ultra-modern. It is of “The Swan” that 
one must speak especially, however. In 
but a few pages the Finn has painted in 
tone a picture which has a pathetic appeal. 
Melody he has of a decidedly melancholy 
stripe; but his harmonic ideas are what 
make him interesting. This piece is an 
ideal one for the concert pianist who wishes 
a fine number for a group. None of the 
pieces is particularly difficult, though they 
all. require that intelligence which is not 
too frequent among players of lesser 
ability. 

The “Five Sketches from Finland, op. 
31,” are Fess interesting. They contain a 
“Karelian Dance,” a Minuet, rather unsatis- 
factory; “A Guilty Conscience,” clever but 
hardly convincing; a “Minuet Waltz,” a 
pretty trifle and a “Finlandish Dance.” 
They ‘are published in a single album. 

x * * 


SETTING for solo voice with piano 
accompaniment of Mrs. Browning’s 
“A Musical Instrument”{ by M. C. Milliken 
appears from C. W. Thompson & Co., Bos- 
ton,Mass. It has been arranged by Dr. C. 
Latham” True. with accompaniment ad 
libitum of Violin, violoncello and clarinet, 
and these patts are included, though they 
are not found above the piano part, as 
would be more natural. 

Unfortunately persons, even in this age 
when composers study the inner meaning 
of the poems they decide to set, frequently 
attempt to find musical expression for 
verses whose meaning is something too 
profound for any but a master creator. 
Mr. Milliken has not gotten the true sense 
of Mrs. Browning’s lines and fails to make 
his setting appear as anything but a series 
of disjointed musical ideas, which even 
when considered individually are scarcely 
good enough to be termed “mediocre.” 

The solo part is for a soprano voice 
and is fairly effective, though with a little 
more care and thought it could have been 
handled so as to make a splendid impres- 
sion-on the hearer. From the theorist’s 
standpoint the piano accompaniment needs 
retouching, and as far as the violin, ’cello 
and clarinet parts are concerned the com- 
poser could scarcely have fared worse had 
he had the courage to write them out him- 
self. They are hopelessly bad and show 
that Dr. True is neither familiar with the 
technic of the three instruments nor with 
those principles which guide an arranger 
in writing effectively for them. 

* * * 


VOLUME of songs for children en- 
titled “Old Rhymes with New 
Tunes,”** set to music by Richard Runci- 
man Terry, is deserving of especial notice. 
In it are delightful settings of such 
familiar verses as “Cock-a-doodle-doo,” 
“Hush-a-bye, Baby,” “Baby, Baby Bunt- 
ing,” “Sing a Song of Sixpence,” etc. The 
music is clever and nicely written and is 
within the grasp of young folks. The 
piano accompaniments are also well man- 
aged. 

The book is nicely gotten up and the 
illustrations, the work of Gabriel Pippet, 
are appropriate and artistic. 

Ss 73.9 

N_ setting James Whitcomb Riley’s “The 
Prayer. Perfect”$ Alexander Russell 
has written a sacred song of true devo- 
tional feeling. If the reviewer mistake not 
it is his first venture into the field of 
“music for the church”; in it he exhibits, 
however, the same decided talent that he 
has been credited with in his secular songs. 

The melody of this song is a fine one, 
a cantilena of warmth and dignified withal. 
Modulations of subtle character are em- 
ploy ed with good effect and the climax on 
“That is Mine” is thrilling, the manner in 
which it is prepared being notable. It is 
decidedly singable, the range being but one 
tone more than an octave. It is published 
both for high and low voice. A. W. K. 


g‘“*A Musicat InstruMENT.”” Song by a b High 
Voice with Piano Accompaniment. 

Milliken. With Accompaniment ad lib. my, Violin, 
Violoncello and Clarinet, arranged by Dr. 
Latham True. Published by C. W. Thompson & 
Co., Boston, Mass. Price, $1.00. 

**“Orp RuyMes with New Tunes.” A _ Vol- 
ume of Children’s Songs. By Richard Runciman 
Terry. Published by Longmans, Green & Co., 
New York. 

t“Tue Prayer Perrect.’’ Sacred Song. By 
Alexander Russell. Published by the John 





Church Company, Cincinnati, New York and Lon- 


don. Price, 60 cents. 
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OUT OF THE JEEP, J. ©. Marks .50 
Bass or Contralto) 
THE HOMELAND, 








(Medium Voice) 


THE CITY BEAUTIFUL,  G.H.Federlein .50 


(High Voice) 


TARRY WITH ME, §. A. Baldwin .50 


(Baritone or Contralto) - 


THE DAWN OF EASTER, J.C. Marks .50 


(Medium Voice) 


EASTER DAWN, Mark Andrews .50 


(Medium Voice) 


| AM THE RESURRECTION, G.W. Torrance 50 
. Asample book containing the above 
seven complete Sacred Songs will 


be sent on receipt of 25c, one only to 
a buyer. 
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127TH HANDEL AND HAYDN “ MESSIAH” 





Boston Choir Gives Two Christmas Performances—Urack Again 
Leads the Symphony Orchestra—Fremstad and Martin in Joint 
Recital—Opera Company Sings Verdi ‘‘ Requiem ” 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, December 29, 1912. 


HE concerts of the week past have been 
few but interesting. The 126th and 
127th performance of “The Messiah” were 
given by the Handel and Haydn Society, 
as they are every season, in Christmas 
week, on the evenings of the 22nd and 23d. 
The performances were again admirable. 
Their standard is due to the unremitting 
care and the ceaseless labor of Mr. Mollen- 
hauer. Many a choral society, with a mem- 
bership exclusively professional, might 
envy the sureness and clearness with which 
the great fugued passages are read by this 
Boston organization—the justness of the 
tone values, the sturdy walk of the inner 
parts, the volume and brightness of the 
masses of tone. 
The soloists at the Sunday night concert 
were Harriet Eudora Barrows, soprano; 
Mildred Potter, alto; William H. Pagdin, 
tenor; Frederic Martin, bass. The in- 
strumental burden was borne by the Boston 
Festival Orchestra, J. Crowley, principal, 
and Walter Smith the solo trumpeter. 
Hiram G. Tucker was the organist. The 
soloists were all competent and _ well 


coached, Miss Barrows sang her music 
with intelligence and feeling. Miss Pot- 
ter’s voice is well suited to the music, and 
she, too, interpreted with care. Mr. Pag- 
din, who was, if I am not mistaken, a new- 
comer at these concerts, won favor by the 
quality of his voice and his manner of de- 
livery. Mr. Martin, ere this a favorite as 
a soloist at these concerts, was much ap- 
plauded in the course of the evening, and 
especially after his authoritative and skil- 
ful singing of the famous solo, “Why Do 
the Nations Rage?” 

At the concert on the following evening 
I was unable to attend. The soloists were 
then Mme. Wilhelmina Wright Calvert, a 
gifted singer; Miss Potter, George E. 
Rasely, tenor; Willard Flint, bass. Mr. 
Rasely’s voice was particularly praised by 
those who did attend, and Mr. Flint has 
been often successful in music of this type. 
This was the 780th concert given by the 
Handel and Haydn. 


Urack Again Leads Symphony 


At the Symphony concerts of the 27th 
and 28th, two members of the orchestra 
were soloists: John P. Marshall, the or- 
ganist, and head of the music department 
of Boston University, and Sylvain Noack, 
the second concertmeister. On account of 
Dr. Muck’s continued illness Mr. Urack 
again conducted, and was again very suc- 
cessful. The program contained the Over- 
ture to “Coriolanus,” Beethoven; Toccata 
in D Minor, for organ, Bach; Concerto for 
Violin, in A Major, Sinding; Symphony 
No. 3, Brahms. 

Mr, Marshall’s performance of the great 
fugue was careful and thoughtfully pre- 
pared, and carried out with a praiseworthy 
appreciation of the structure of the piece. 
His performance on Saturday evening was 
the more brilliant and _ effective. Mr. 
Noack, with rare self-sacrifice, performed, 
with all possible authority and fire, Sind- 
ing’s interesting and very difficult concerto. 
Why Sinding has not developed into a 
greater composer than he is to-day is a 
strange and perplexing matter. For we 
had a right to expect very great things 
from the composer of the D Minor Sym- 
phony, the Rondo Infinito, for orchestra, 
and this concerto, which is not as great as 
the other two pieces, but is yet the work of 
a strong and original talent. Sinding has 
retrograded, if such of his later composi- 
tions as have been heard in Boston are a 
true index to his development. 

Mr. Urack gave an individual and in- 
spiring performance of the Brahms sym- 
phony. He made it particularly virile in 
manner, and less reflective or objective in 
mood than many conductors conceive it to 
be. Mr. Urack’s tempi were his own. The 
third movement was taken at a consider- 
ably faster pace; the second movement—the 
cradle song—became more symphonic and 
greater in its proportions than usual. The 
long and short of it is, that Mr. Urack 
gave a surpassingly convincing and log- 
ical rendering of the fine music, and many 
were astonished at its wealth of color and 
the dramatic and romantic qualities. 

It is now practically certain that Dr. 
Muck has recovered from a severe attack 
of tonsilitis and quinzy and will be able to 
conduct the next pair of concerts. 

This afternoon, at Symphony Hall, Mme. 


Fremstad and Riccardo Martin, of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, joined in 
recital. There was a large, deeply inter- 
ested and representative audience. At the 
same hour Verdi’s “Requiem” was given 
with soloists, chorus and orchestra of the 
Boston Opera Company, Mr. Caplet con- 
ducting, and Marie Rappold, of the Metro- 
politan, assisting on account of the sud- 
den illness of Elizabeth Amsden, announced 
as the soprano. Here again was a large 
audience and great enthusiasm. Even the 
holiday season has not dampened the 
ardor of that portion of the Boston pub- 
lic which has taken so kindly to these Sun- 
day afternoon concerts. 

The program of Mme. Fremstad and Mr. 
Martin embraced songs old and new, the 
classics of Schubert, Schumann, Franz; 
modern music by Frenchmen, Italians and 
Americans, such as songs by Hiie, Chad- 
wick and Leoncavallo; some Swedish folk- 
songs and songs by Grieg and Ole Bull, 
sung by Mme. Fremstad, and the duet from 
the first act of “G6tterdammerung,” “Zu 
neue Thaten.” Mme. Fremstad is pre- 
eminently a dramatic singer, and doubtless 
she herself prefers the stage to the concert 
platform. But how many singers who 
make exceedingly creditable appearances in 
opera could survive as she does the test of 
bare boards and bare walls, and a tinkling 
piano in place of a surging orchestra? 
Even with this piano, Mme, Fremstad’s 
singing and her heroic declamation in the 
duet were a joy to hear, and her singing 
of the songs by Grieg and Ole Bull, and 
the folk-songs, in one, at least, of which 


she accompanied herself on the piano, in 
_ to an encore—all this was splen- 
did. 

Mr. Martin’s voice is well liked for its 
manly and expressive qualities. He sang 
the “Ridi Pagliaccio” so successfully that 
he was obliged to sing Leoncavallo’s “Mat- 
tinata” twice in succession as an encore. 
Owing to the stressful conditions brought 
about by two concerts at the same hour, 
this program could not be heard in its en- 
tirety. 

Verdi ‘“‘Requiem” at the Opera 


The performance of the “Requiem” at 
the Opera House was on the whole ex- 
cellent. The singing of the chorus de- 
served the highest praise. The music is 
pre-eminently adapted for performance by 
an operatic organization. Is it not as dra- 
matic, and even operatic, as such grandly 
religious music could well be? Each of the 
soloists had individual and _ interesting 
characteristics. Mme. Rappold sang with 
practically no preparation and had to read 
from the score to refresh her memory. 
Her work was finished and musicianly, 
and her performance was highly praised 
for its generally estimable qualities. 
Mme. Gay has rarely sung to better ad- 
vantage. The richness and depth of the 
voice were especially apparent, and the 
emotion of the singer was unmistakably 
sincere and communicated to everyone. 
With the exception of one or two high 
places, this music lay ideally for Mme. 
Gay’s voice, as it also suited her inter- 
pretative talents. Mr. McCormack’s voice 
is much admired by his public, and he sings 
with uncommon ease and fluency. Mr. 
Mardones has an exceptionally heavy and 
sonorous bass. The voice has rare body, 
resonance and range. The singer showed 
clearly his sympathy with the music. Allin 
all, the performance did real justice to the 
work, and its reception was very enthusi- 
astic. Ou1in Downes. 





GARDEN BACK IN CHICAGO OPERA 





“ Jongleur de Notre Dame” and “Louise” Restored to the Répertoire 
—Hamlin Strengthens Impression of His “‘ Edward Plummer” 


in “Cricket on the Hearth” 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 624 Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, December 30, 1912. 


Ea outstanding event of the week in 
the opera camp at the Auditorium was 
the return of Mary Garden on Tuesday 
night in “Le Jongleur de Notre Dame” 
and Thursday night in “Louise.” Het 
Jongleur is surely one of her best roles 
and she enters into the artistic conception 
of M. Massenet with fullest sympathy. 
“The Secret of Suzanne” preceded this ini- 
tial performance of the “Juggler,” as a cur- 
tain raiser, with Sammarco and Carolina 
White. 

Supporting Mary Garden in the Masse- 
net opera was the Boniface of Hector Du- 
franne, a most wholesome and jovial con- 
ception, accompanied by some excellent 
vocalism on his part. 

Another good-sized audience greeted the 
second appearance of Miss Garden on 
Thursday evening in a somewhat mutilated 
version of “Louise.” Associated with her 
was Father Dufranne and Julien Dal- 
morés who made up the original Chicago 
cast some two seasons ago. Louise Berat 
was the Mother. 

Wednesday evening brought another 
repetition of “The Cricket on the Hearth” 
with the same cast. George Hamlin as 
Edward Plummer is accorded increased ap- 
preciation at each hearing and the many 
excellent qualities of his vocalism are 
made manifest as he accustoms himself to 
the splendid acoustic properties of the big 
auditorium. Undoubtedly there are few 
large halls in this country so well suited to 
the voice as is Chicago’s auditorium, but 
the largeness of the hall is undoubtedly 
disconcerting until the excellence of these 
properties are realized. Mr. MHamlin’s 
voice is one of much natural resonance 
and is well designed to dispel the popular 
delusion that an unlimited capacity for 
shouting is a requisite of operatic success. 
The John of Dufranne is a most whole- 
some characterization. The rest of the 
cast was the same as the first performance, 
including Maggie Teyte, Edna Darch, 
Henri Scott and Mabel Riegelmann. 

A special matinée on the day after Christ- 
mas presented a repetition of “Cendrillon” 
with Helen Stanley as the Prince, Maggie 
Teyte as the wearer of the slipper, and the 
rest of the cast as formerly. The most 


noticeable change was the hiding of Miss 
Stanley’s beautiful Paris-made tights by a 
pair of hideous American-made “bloom- 
ers,” but as only daily papers are concerned 
with such details of mise-en-scéne, suffice it 


to say that, as her throat regains its nor- 
mal condition, her singing adds another 
demonstration of the fact that properly 
produced tones do not need to be screamed 
or shouted in order to achieve their full- 
est effectiveness in opera. 

The substitution of “Aida” for the an- 
nounced repetition of the “Jewels of the 
Madonna” at the Saturday matinée brought 
Carolina White and Mme. de Cisneros to- 
gether in a surpassingly fine performance. 
As previously stated the “Aida” of the Chi- 
cago company is one of its greatest 
achievements from every standpoint, and 
Mme. White is the only Aida we have had 
who can maintain the requirements of her 
role against the magnificent Ammneris of 
Mme. de Cisneros. Vocally and otherwise 
the picture was complete. Calleja, the new 
tenor, made his appearance as Rhadames, 
and as he accustoms himself to his sur- 
roundings his work grows in sincerity and 
favor. Sammarco’s Amonasro cannot pass 
unnoticed even with many repetitions. 

Going back to the first of the week re- 
calls an important revival that was all but 
overlooked in the final before-Christmas 
rush, but such of the Monday evening sub- 
scribers as witnessed the Mignon of Mag- 
gie Teyte and the Wilhelm Meister of Dal- 
mores, remained to applaud with genuine 
liberality the excellent presentations of 
these two artists. One is almost convinced 
that Thomas’s music is not quite passé 
when brought into the limelight by such 
artists. NICHOLAS DEVORE. 





Bruno Steindhel Made the Hero of 
Thomas Orchestra Concerts 


Cuicaco, Dec. 30.—The concerts of the 
Thomas Orchestra this week have con- 
tinued the series of popular programs. Of 
greatest interest in the orchestral portion 
of the programs was the “Mother Goose” 
Suite, by Ravel, which received its first 
Chicago performance. Next of interest 
was the appearance of Bruno Steindel, as 
soloist, in the Boélmann Symphonic Varia- 
tions. At the Friday afternoon concert 
Mr. Steindel was tendered an ovation in- 
cident to the presentation of a laurel 
wreath by one of the trustees of the or- 
chestra in commemoration of the fact that 
the Friday afternoon concert marked his 
twenty-fifth solo appearance with the or- 
chestra, added to the fact that he has been 
with the orchestra dating from its organ- 
ization many years ago. At both concerts 
the playing of Mr. Steindel was thoroughly 
excellent. Five of the least known of the 
Brahms Hungarian Dances, as orchestrated 
by Dvorak, were given an excellent read- 
ing and the “1812” Overture was also on 
the program. N. pEV. 


STOKOWSKI OFFERS 
WAGNER PROGRAM 


Philadelphia Orchestra Conductor 
Proves His True Devotion 
to Composer 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 10 South Eighteenth Street, 
Philadelphia, December 30, 1912. 
RESENTING for the first time since 
he came to Philadelphia a program 
made up entirely of selections from .the 
compositions of Richard Wagner, Leopold 
Stokowski, at the Philadelphia Orchestra's 
eleventh pair of concerts in the Academy 
of Music on Friday afternoon and Satur- 
day evening received cordial appreciation of 
his admirable work as a Wagnerian con- 
ductor. While Mr. Stokowski had pre- 
viously on several occasions given con- 
vincing evidence of his aptitude as an ex- 
ponent of the German master’s works, he 
had not before had an opportunity so fully 
to reveal his powers in this particular field 
of music. 

The program consisted of six numbers— 
the “Iaust” Overture, the “Siegfried Idyll,” 
the Uverture to “The Flying Dutchman,” 
the Overture, and Prelude to Act III, “Die 
Meistersinger,” and Prelude and Liebestod, 
“Tristan und Isolde.” 

In all of these selections Mr. Stokowski 
showed not only a thorough understanding 
and appreciation of the music, but a devo- 
tion to Wagner that precluded any attempt 
at self-exploitation and was in the nature 
of true “interpretation.” The numbers 
given, to be sure, all tended to show Wag- 
ner in his simpler and more melodious 
moods, the stressful moments and tempest- 
uous climaxes of the “Ring” operas being 
very little in evidence, but in his reading of 
the entire program, which he did, as is his 
custom, entirely from memory, the leader 
practically obliterated self and made the 
program “Wagnerian” in the truest mean- 
ing of the term. 

All was so well done and the orchestra 
heard to such excellent advantage through- 
out that one number scarcely stood out as 
more effective than the others, though it 
might be said that the “Siegfried Idyll’ 
was especially well played and that the 
“Tristan und Isolde” music had _ special 
charm for the audience, which, however, 
showed the deepest interest and keenest ap- 
preciation throughout. An all-Wagner pro- 
gram, in fact, always is received with more 
than usual interest and attention in Phila- 
delphia and new enthusiasm is induced by 
Mr. Stokowski’s interpretations. 

A. 2a 





CHICAGO’S ‘‘ MESSIAH ” 








Apollo Club Assisted by Croxton Quar- 
tet in Annual Performances 


Cuicaco, Dec. 30.—The annual pair of 
“Messiah” performances by the Apollo 
Club were given in the Auditorium on Fri- 
day and Sunday of last week before large 
audiences. Assisting the choral forces un- 
der Mr. Wild’s direction were the four 
singers who make up the Frank Croxton 
Quartet. The work of the chorus was for 
the most part clean-cut. Of the soloists, 
Mrs. Kimball sang the “Come Unto Him” 
in an ultra-pianissimo which was effective 
from a dramatic viewpoint, although it was 
more or less lost between the orchestra 
and the large auditorium. Mr. Croxton 
sang with good tone quality and his inter- 
pretations were well in accord with the 
traditions. Miss Langston, as _ contralto, 
and Arthur Hacket, tenor, completed the 
admirable quartet. 

A piano recital was recently given in the 
hall of the Conservatory of Music, at 
Tarkio, Mo., by Marie Pierik, of Chicago, 
a former pupil of Godowsky and Lhévinne, 
at which she played a program of special 
educational value, opening with the Schu- 
mann Sonata and containing three other 
well-contrasted groups. Four Chopin num- 
bers and pieced by Cyril Scott, Debussy 
and MacDowell, with Liszt and Schiitt vir- 
tuoso paraphrases, made a varied program. 
There was also a very poetic presentation 
of the Scriabine Prelude for left hand 
alone. 

Three advanced pupils of Frederik Fred- 
eriksen were presented in recital at the 
Whitnev Opera House on Monday evening, 
assisted bv the Ensemble Class, which 
added several numbers for string orches- 
tra, most notably the two Swedish melo- 
dies of Svendsen and a Norwegian Suite 
by Schytte. Mr. Frederiksen’s earlier as- 
sociation with the Scandinavian composers, 
including Grieg, has made somewhat of a 
nationalist of him and the make-up of his 
programs gives evidence of this influence. 


N. pEV. 
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LONDON’S WEEK OFFAREWELL CONCERTS 





Butt-Rumford, Carreno and Gerhardt Recitals All Final Appearances 
—Preparing to Celebrate the Wagner Centenary 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 48 Cranbourn Street, W. C., 
London, December 21, 1912. 


T the first glance it came as rather a 

shock to read of Covent Garden 
being adapted to a cinematograph per- 
formance. But I find that the pictures of 
Dr. Vollmoeller’s famous spectacle, “The 
Miracle,” will be of a magnitude and 
beauty never previously associated with 
such entertainments; also that great dig- 
nity will be given to the representations 
by the addition of Prof. Humperdinck’s 
superb illustrative music, which, to many 
people, was the most enjoyable feature of 
the production at the Olympia. Prof. 
Humperdinck is coming over to conduct 
on the opening night, December 21, and 
I have no doubt that the music will be 


heard to greater advantage at Covent 
Garden than was the case at Olympia. 

Not by any means the least interesting 
matter in the musical world next year will 
be the celebrations in honor of Wagner’s 
Centenary. Already preparations are being 
made for a gigantic concert in Albert 
Hall, to take place, of course, on May 
22. In this connection the following 
story from the Daily Telegraph will be of 
interest. In order to render the concert 
as complete as possible, Mr. Schulz-Cur- 
tius, the organizer, approached Dr. Hans 
Richter with the request that he should 
act as conductor. 

The reply is thoroughly characteristic 
of “Papa Hans.” He writes: “My dear 
Friend Schulz-Curtius, the ancient Greeks 
burned their ships in order to make their 
return impossible; so after the ‘Meister- 
singer’ performances at Bayreuth I shall 
burn all my batons. With best greetings, 
your old Hans.” This, being final, has in- 
duced Mr. Schulz-Curtius to invite Mengel- 
berg to conduct the concert at which the 
augmented London Symphony Orchestra 
will play. 

Music lovers had plenty of choice for 
concert going last Saturday afternoon, 
with Clara Butt and Kennerly Rumford at 
Albert Hall, Mme. Carrefio at Queen’s 
Hall, and a novel program of guitar mu- 


‘ sic by Sefior Pujol at Bechstein Hall. 


Naturally the largest audience was at 
Albert Hall, where something like 10,000 
attended to bid a temporary farewell to 
Mme. Butt and her husband.. The popu- 
lar contralto had a well varied list of 
songs by German, French and English 
composers. There was much to admire in 
her renderings of such songs as Schu- 
bert’s “Die Allmacht,” Schumann’s “Nuss- 
baum,” and Debussy’s “Mandoline,” and 
her singing of two Handelian arias was 
especially good. The English group in- 
cluded songs by Graham Peel, Stanford, 
Brewer, and Lane Wilson, of which two 
by Brewer, “The Voices of Children” and 
“The Fairy Pipers,” and one by Lane Wil- 
son, “The Voice of tiome,” were sung for 
the first time and all deserved the popular 
acceptance won for them. 

Mr. Rumford’s contributions to the pro- 
gram included a group of Grieg lieder 
sung with much finish and a number of 
English songs by Parry, Stanford and 
Clutsam, the last-named composer’s “Rose 
of Lorraine” being new and proving char- 
acteristically attractive. 

Two new Shakesperean duets by Liza 
Lehmann were also heard. These proved 
to be graceful and effective settings of 
“How Sweet the Moonlight Sleeps” and 
“Under the Greenwood Tree,” and were 
beautifully sung by Mme. Butt and her 
husband. The program was completed 
with violin solos by Tivadar Nachéz, vio- 
loncello solos by W. H. Squire, and or- 
gan solos by Herbert L. Cooke. The 
pianoforte accompaniments were ably 
played by Harold Craxton. There were 
enormous numbers of floral “monstrosi- 
ties” as the Referee is pleased to call them, 
among the finest being two flags, the 
Union Jack and Stars and Stripes, which 
were hoisted on poles on the platform. 


Enthusiasm for Carrefio 


Mme. Carrefio also had a very large and 
enthusiastic audience at Queen’s Hall when 
she bade good-bye to Londoners for some 
time. Commencing with Bach’s Chromatic 
Fantasia and Fugue, the pianist followed 
with Beethoven’s “Moonlight” Sonata, 
both works being magnificently played. 
Then came some smaller pieces by Brahms 
which she does not usually put into a pro- 
gram, and a Chopin group which included 
the Prelude in D Flat, Op. 28, No. 15, and 
the Nocturne in F Major, Op. 15, which 
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were rendered in such a striking manner 
that two encores had to be given. 

Mme. Carrefio then paid homage to 
MacDowell by playing the “Orientales” 
and “Hexentanz” and giving full play to 
their fancifulness. The program  con- 
cluded with an exhilarating performance 
of Tausig’s arrangement of Schubert’s 
best known military march, and in re- 
sponse to an insistent demand Mme. Car- 
refio added her own “Little” waltz in D 


Major and Chopin’s waltz in C Sharp- 


Minor. 

The guitar recital of Sefior Pujol at 
Bechstein Hall showed us the artistic pos- 
sibilities of an instrument which most 
people do not think capable of much 
musical expression. He took advantage 
of the arrangements made by the enthu- 
siastic guitarist, larrega, to play pieces by 
classical composers like Schumann, Bach 
and Schubert. Of their writings, includ- 
ing the Gavotte in B Minor of the second, 
he gave very pleasant versions, delicate 
in tone and neat in execution. 

The “Kreutzer” Sonata of Beethoven, 
Tschaikowsky’s Concerto and Bach’s (un- 
accompanied) Adagio and Fugue in C 
were included in the program of Bronis- 
law Huberman’s recital at Queen’s Hall on 
There is sincerity in 
every sweep of his bow, and one had only 
to listen to his performance of the Bach 
work just mentioned to realize this. But, 
as the Daily Telegraph points out, although 
he has agile fingers, a dainty staccato 
touch (when required) and plirasing prac- 
tically beyond reproach, yet a bigger, more 
resonant tone, is wanted and a more deeply 
personal reading of works of this quality. 
In Mr. Huberman’s performance of the 
“Kreutzer,” in which his collaborateur 
was Emerich Kris, there was a fair amount 
of temperament and a good sense of 
rhythm and both violinist and pianist 
seemed to have a sincere appreciation of 
the famous work. There was not a par- 
ticularly large audience present, but Mr. 
Huberman was heartily applauded. 


Elena Gerhardt Also Says Farewell 


As many of her admirers as were able 
to gain admittance to the overflowing 
Bechstein Hall last night bade Elena Ger- 
hardt a farewell which should remain long 
in the singer’s memory. Throughout her 
recital the entire audience sat spellbound 
and silent until the conclusion of each 
song when its pent-up feelings found vent 
in applause, the enthusiasm of which was 
only equalled by its sincerity. In groups 
of Franz, Schumann and Brahms Lieder, 
Miss Gerhardt displayed all her accus- 
tomed brilliancy, and she has never sung 
here with a finer note of distinction or a 
greater artistic impulse. Erich Wolff ac- 
companied with taste and distinction. 

A new tenor of real gifts is always a 
welcome acquisition, and the management 
of the New Alhambra is to be congratu- 
lated on the discovery of such a one in 
the person of Christy Solari who made 
his début there during the week. Mr. So- 
lari’s voice is a pure tenor of very charm- 
ing quality, easily and naturally used in a 
typically Italian style. He is now only 
twenty-two. 

A five-year-old prodigy, Joan Lloyd, has 
passed with honors the elementary divi- 
sion in the examination of the Associated 
Board of the Royal Academy and the 
Royal College of Music. Out of a possible 
150 marks she obtained 143 in a test which 
children between the ages of thirteen and 
sixteen often find considerable difficulty in 
passing. Various pieces were included in 
the test, all of which Joan was able to 
play from memory. 

Antony M. STERN. 





Gruppe Tour Opens in Philadelphia 


Paulo Gruppe, the Dutch-American ’cel- 
list, opens his fourth American tour as 
soloist with the Philadelphia Y. M. H. A. 
on January 8. His first New York appear- 
ance takes place at Atolian Hall on Jan- 
uary 13. 
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Emanuel Ondricek, Boston’s Bohemian Violinist, Bespeaks Higher 
Standard of Instruction in America and Suggests an Organ- 
ization to Bring It About—-A Noteworthy Career in Europe 








OSTON, Dec. 30.—Friends of Emanuel 

Ondricek have hailed with satisfaction 
his return to musical activity after a year’s 
enforced idleness caused by an operation 
for appendicitis. Ondricek is a member of 
that very extensive Bohemian family, all 
exceptionally gifted musically, which a 
Boston critic once compared with the 
Bachs, 

His father, Jan Ondricek, though des- 
tined for the church, left his seminary bLe- 
fore he could be ordained and in spite of 
parental opposition entered the Conserva- 
tory and graduated with honors in organ 
and violin under Professor Mildner. Lov- 
ing intensely his art, he devoted himself 
with passion to the musical education of 
his children. What such artists as this 


one have been capable of enduring for their 
work’s sake is a lesson to some of the 
blithe and casual young students of which 
our American conservatories are full. En- 
gaged in a small theater as leader of the 
orchestra, Ondricek earned barely enough 
to support his family. His wors kept him 
occupied all day and into the night as a 
rule. Ofter on his return home he would 
wake his children out of a sound sleep 
to give them their lessons. The house was 
so small and inadequate that the children 
were obliged to practice in the attic and the 
cellar. Yet in spite of difficulties the old 
father managed to get together enough 
money to send all the lads to the Conserva. 
tory to study, living himself with still fewer 
comforts and a little less food. 

Unlike many a father, however, he lived 
to see hope and toil rewarded. The eldest 
son, Franz Ondricek, who made a tour of 
the States some years ago, became court 
violinist to the Emperor of Austria. Kar] 
was concertmaster at the National Theater 
in Prague and afterward a member of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra and of the 
Kneisel Quartet. Emanuel has made a 
career in Europe and America as virtuoso 
and teacher, and the last son to graduate, 
Stanislaw, is a professor in the Royal Con- 
servatory at Odessa. 


Studies with Sevcik 


Emanual Ondricek began to take lessons 
with his father on the violin when he was 
six years old. At thirteen he entered 
the Prague Conservatory, where he was 
considered prodigiously gifted. The great 
Sevcik immediately received him into his 
class of brilliant pupils, among whom was 
Kubelik, who had entered four years be- 
fore. Ondricek and Kubelik shared in 
student honors henceforth until the end of 
their study at the Conservatory. Ondricek 
composed special cadenzas to all the con- 
certos he studied while in school. Later 
these were gathered together and published 
under the name of “The Cadenza Book.” 
He was celebrated too in these student 
days for his talent for improvisation. After 
graduation Emanuel had a long European 
tour which brought him honors from roy- 
alty, press and public. He played with the 
first Continental orchestras, winning hosts 
of friends and admirers among all classes 
of people. 

Ondricek has made the greater part of 
his American career as a teacher. Hecame 
to this country in Ig10, giving two 
concerts, one in New York and one in Bos- 
ton, but was prevented from further ac- 
tivity by serious illness. Now, however, 
since his recovery, he is preparing to ap- 
pear in concert again, though much of his 
time is spent teaching at his studio in Sym- 
phony Chambers. Ondricek, with Kubelik 
and Kocian, is one of the best exponents 
of the Sevcik method of violin playing. 
Four vears before coming to America On- 
dricek started a school of violin playing in 
London and during the following Summer, 
when Seveik was ill from an operation, his 
gifted pupil was called upon to teach his 
“foreign colony.” After his recovery he 
offered Ondricek the position of first as- 
sistant at the Vienna Conservatory, where 
the master was the director-in-chief of the 
violin denartment, but this the young mu- 
sician was obliged to refuse on account of 
his London classes. For four years there- 
after he continued his work in the Eng- 
lish capital, where he worked out some of 
his most effective teaching methods. 


Among other things he wrote while in Lon- 
don twenty-five exercises for the develop- 
ment of a resonant tone. 

On account of the disagreeable English 
climate Mr. Ondricek determined to pursue 


_ tonsorial 


his musical work in America. He has great 
interest in the American student. and hope 
for the American musician. He feels that 
it is unnecessary for young Americans to 
go abroad to study. 


Abundance of American Talent 


“There is an abundance of musical tal- 
ent here,” he said. “I have found more 
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Emanuel Oridricek, 


here indeed than I found in England. Dur- 
ing my first season in Boston I had more 
talented pupils than I had in three London 
seasons. America, however, lacks good, 
well-educated and _ cultivated teachers. 
There are many incompetent people en- 
gaged in teaching, who work great havoc 
among truly talented pupils. A large num- 
ber of the teachers employed in the best 
American conservatories are maintained 
through favoritism and influence, many of 
them with little or no teaching ability. This 
is one reason why American conservatories 
do not compare favorably with those of 
Europe. 

“The individual States do nothing for 
the development of art. It is almost un- 
believable that there should be in Amer- 
ica no national conservatories, opera houses 
and art galleries. It would seem to me ad- 
visable, since assistance from the individual 
States cannot be counted upon, for well 
qualified teachers to organize and form a 
teachers’ association, the State to assume 
control of the teaching force, so that there 
could be instituted examinations for those 
who desire to enter the profession. Suc- 
cessful candidates could be awarded a cer- 
tificate or diploma by the association. The 
general public in a little while would un- 
derstand the difference and would demand 
only such certificated teachers. This would 
bring up the standard of teaching and would 
prevent the great exodus of young students 
for Eurdpean centers. Such a plan would 
enable American art, in a short time, to 
stand on its own merits.” 





Origin of the Bagpipe 
[From the Westminster Gazette] 


The introduction of M. Sazonoff to the 
Highland bagpipe at Balmoral was, it is 
said, not the surprise the Highlanders ex- 
pected it to be, the eminent statesman re- 
marking that a similar instrument is used 
in the south of Russia. Of late musical 
antiquarians have been looking outside 
Scotland for the birthplace of the bag- 
pipe, and Major F. W. von Herbert, a 
recognized .authority on musical instru- 
ments, ancient and modern, has placed it 
somewhere in the vast territory once ruled 
by the Sejuks, the ancestors of the mod- 
ern Turks. On the authority of Sir Alex- 
ander MacKenzie, the principal of the R. 
A. M., the fiddle is Scotland’s national in- 
strument, and as a Scotsman he recently 
declined any responsibility for the inven- 
tion of the bagpipe. 





Charpentier’s Changing Appearance 


Charpentier’s physical appearance is hard 
to describe, says a writer in the New York 
Sun, for he has a curious fondness for 
experiments. Ten portraits of 


him taken in the course of a year or two 
give the impression which a group of 
brothers, or, let us say, first cousins, might 
produce. There is a strong family likeness 
among the portraits; here close cropped 
hair, a short mustache and long imperial, 
there a full beard and a Buster Brown coif- 
fure; or again an esthetic mane d Ja De 
Pachmann, with drooping mustache and 
clean shaven chin. Charpentier never looks 
like himself twice in succession. 


QUARTET AND QUINTET 
IN LOS ANGELES MUSIC 


Ex-Senator Clark’s Son a Member of 
One Organization—People’s Or- 
chestra Concert 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Dec. 22.—The two 
principal concerts were those given Friday 
night by the Krauss String Quartet and the 
Saint-Saéns Quintet Club. The combina- 
tion of high-class music and the attractions 
of Christmas shopping proved too much 
for any large attendance. The Krauss 
Quartet, composed of Arnold Krauss, first 
violin; Jules Koopman, second; Julius Bier- 
lich, viola, and Ludwik Opid, ’cello, gave 
three numbers: the Schumann Quartet, Op. 
41, No. 1, a Mozart Divertimento, and the 
Dvorak Quartet, Op. 96, written in America. 

This quartet is composed of players of 
long and valuable experience. As a result 
the works were played with a feeling of 
authority and broad tone. Mr. Krauss is 
concert master of the Symphony orchestra 
and Mr. Bierlich holds the same position in 
the People’s orchestra. 

The Saint-Saéns Quintet Club is com- 
posed of E. H. Clark and W. H. Clark, Jr., 
violins—the latter is the son of Ex-Senator 
William H. Clark, of Montana and New 
York—Carl Angelloty, viola; Elsa von 
Grofe Menasco, ’cellist, and William H. 
Strobridge, pianist. The offerings of the 
club were from Arensky, Corelli, Bee- 
thoven, Dvorak, Herbert and Alexandra 
Longo. As vocal soloist, Mrs. L. J. Selby 
was programmed in songs from Saint- 
Saéns and Liza Lehman (Persian Gar- 
den). Mrs. Selby is one of the more popu- 
lar of the local contraltos. ; 

Brabazon Lowther, English baritone, sang 
a program to a large audience Friday. The 
program was made up of selections from 
Mendelssohn, Bach, Rubinstein, Schumann, 
Brahms, Hahn and Godard. Mr. Lowther’s 
voice is rich and satisfying in timbre and 
he sang with artistic feeling for the senti- 
ment of his text. He will spend a month 
or two in Southern California, singing and 
enjoying the freedom from blizzards, cold 
winds and sleet. 

Impresario L. E. Behymer has decided 
to unbosom the “real story of my life’ in 
the columns of one of the daily papers, 
and the result is that the true inwardness 
of managing musical affairs on the Pacific 
coast is given his readers—that is, as much 
of the inwardness as he cares to divulge. 
“B” is a racy talker and writer and his 
articles are quite enjoyable. He has done 
more than any one man to bring the great 
artists to the coast—and a big gamble it 
is, too, 

The program of the “People’s Orchestra” 
concert Sunday afternoon was more pop- 
ular than former ones—on the supposition 
that Christmas music must be light. The 
orchestra played under Edward Lebegott, 
the overture to “The Barber of Seville,” 
the Haydn Joy symphony, a “Danse 
Bretonne” by Frederick Stevenson, and 
Victor Herbert’s “American Fantasie.” The 
local soloist was Ettore Campana, singing 
Adam’s “O Holy Night.” 

Until this one, these concerts were at- 
tracting larger audiences with every suc- 
ceeding program and the capacity of the 
auditorium bids fair to be exhausted 
shortly. This furnishes the advocates of 
a new municipal concert auditorium with 
additional argument. 

A glimmer of a possibility of such a hall 
comes in the gift of Griffith J. Griffith to 
the citv of $1,000,000 for an observatory on 
a high point in Griffith park and the state- 
ment that in a few years more he intends 
giving the city a million more for needed 
municipal betterments, W.F. G. 











Bispham Recital in Portland, Ore. 

PoRTLAND, ORreE.,. Dec. 26.—David Bispham 
recently gave a song recital under the man- 
agement of Eugene Kuester. A large audi- 
ence greeted the singer and each number 
was warmly applauded, encores being gra- 
ciously granted. Mr. Bispham proved one 
of the most acceptable singers ever heard 
in Portland. Harry M. Gilbert was a sym- 
pathetic accompanist and scored a big suc- 
cess by his fine performance of two solos. 


H. C. 





Mattio Batistini, the Italian baritone, has 
been “guesting” at the Berlin Royal Opera 
for the first time. 





TIS TO LAUGP 














By persuasion they were Germans. He, 
being a distinguished member of a band, 
had emigrated to London, bringing with 
him all his belongings, including his wife. 

One morning Mrs. Strossbosser came 
down first and prepared to get breakfast, 
but in the hall she found her husband’s 
violin in a badly broken state, with a dam- 
aged bridge. 

“Hans,” she called out, “your fiddle vas 
broken! How vos you do mit it?” 

Hans had really very small conception 
of what had happened the night before, but 
he turned over sleepily in bed. 

“Vot time did you come home?” came 
again from below. 

“Katrina—Katrina,” came _ the reply, 
“home early indeed I vas. Dot disaster to 
the violin vas a real accident, real and sad. 
Katrina, I stood on der bridge at mid- 
night !"—London Telegraph. 
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THE Mourner (with intense pride in the works 

That there’s a 
a-singin’ 
Drawn by Lawson Wood in the 


of his dead_ fellow-villager): 
be-ootiful 
corpse wrote it. 


London Sketch. 


’"ymn_ wot they’re now—the 
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“T have a great idea for a musical com- 
edy!” exclaimed one manager. 

“Something in the way of a plot?” 

“No. But I know how to get a letter of 
introduction to a man who might put up 
money to run the show.”—Washington 


Star. 
* * * 


A well-known dramatic critic was leav- 
ing the theater after the third act of a new 
play. The manager, seeing him, exclaimed, 
“Why, Mr. X., there is another act com- 
ing.” 

“Yes,” retorted the critic, “that’s why I 
am going.”—New York Evening Post. 





When Leo Slezak Was “His Majesty” 


Tenor Leo Slezak, of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, was taking a seat in a train 
about to cross the Italian frontier recently, 
relates a correspondent of the New York 
World, when his valet hurried up with a 
paper parcel. 

“It is the crown of the ‘Prophéte,’ 
gasped the man. “You will need it in your 
performance to-night and I forgot to put 
it in your trunk.” 

Slezak seized the gorgeous bauble, laden 
with near-precious stones—diamonds, 
rubies and amethysts—and asked Mme. 
Slezak in bewilderment what he should do 
with it. 

With womanly resource madame found 
room for it in a cardboard hat box and the 
journey began. 

At the frontier a customs -officer entered 
the carriage. 

“Have you anything to declare?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Please open that box.” 

The glittering thing dazzled the stern 
official, He gasped. He was addressing a 
king! 

“Ten thousand pardons, Your Highness, 
Your Serenity, Your Majesty! I crave 
pardon for having disturbed Your Maj- 
esty !” 

And breathlessly he backed from the 
royal presence with profound obeisances. 


” 
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OVATION IN HADLEY 
BIRTHDAY CONCERT 


San Francisco Orchestra Plays 
Conductor’s Symphony—Galston 
Masterful Soloist 


San Francisco, Dec. 23.—Something of 
the festive spirit prevailed with the San 
Francisco Orchestra last Friday in a con- 
cert full of surprises. The big audience 
and orchestra extended felicitations to 
Henry Hadley—there were speeches, cor- 
dial hand clapping and gifts, for the day 
was the anniversary of the birth of the 
conductor-composer. 

Mr. Hadley had led his men through a 
stirring performance of his own D Minor 
Symphony, “North, East, South and West,” 
and had returned to the stage to bow his 
acknowledgment of the two laurel wreaths 
and a large horseshoe of violets which were 
handed him amidst a tumult of applause, 
when it was made known to him that he 
was wanted in his place on the conductor’s 
stand. With Adolph Rosenbecker, concert- 
master, to say the appropriate congratu- 
latory words, Mr. Hadley was handed the 
birthday gift from the orchestra—a silver 
tablet bearing the engraved portraits of the 
sixty-nine members, surrounded with a 
raised gold wreath and border of flowers. 
It is inscribed with Mr. Hadley’s name, 
“From His Friends, Members of the San 
Francisco Orchestra, December 20, 1912.” 

The horns burst forth in a salute as the 
conductor took the leather case and the 
audience indulged in more applause. It 
was several seconds before Mr. Hadley 
was able to express his appreciation. His 
response was that his symphony, played 
under his baton with more famous and ex- 
perienced orchestras, had never before 
been played so sympathetically nor with 
so much faith in his ability as a composer. 

The program was enhanced by the ap- 
pearance of Gottfried Galston, as soloist, 
whose pianism at once made a sensational 
success. He performed the Liszt E Flat 
Concerto, exhibiting qualities of complete 
mastery of the piano. He stands high 
among the master pianists who have been 
heard in this city, and the audience was 
most emphatic in its appreciation of his 
stupendous playing. 

Mr. Galston was also the soloist at Sun- 
day’s splendid popular concert when_he 
again met with overwhelming success. The 
Liszt Concerto was repeated and with more 
satisfying orchestra accompaniment than 
that played at the preceding concert. Mr. 
Galston played an extra solo, the Chopin 
A Flat Polonaise. 

In Wednesday night’s program of the 
Pacific Musical Society, the B Flat Sex- 
tet, by Ludwig Thuille, was played by Mrs. 
M. Liebmann, piano; Elias Hecht, flute; 
A. Bertram, oboe; C. H. Randall, clarinet ; 
F. E. Huske, horn; S. Meerloo, bassoon. 
The soloists participating in the evening’s 
entertainment were Mrs. B. M. Stich, so- 
prano; Herman Martonne, violinist; Fer- 
nanda Pratt, contralto, and Mrs. E. S. 
Elkus, soprano. es 

Percy A. R. Dow directed the Cecilia 
Choral Club at its concert of Tuesday 
night, when there was presented for the 
first time Henry Hadley’s cantata, “In 
Music’s Praise.” Though the piano sub- 
stituted for the orchestral accompaniment 
it was given a pleasing performance. 
Helen Colburn Heath, soprano, sang the 
solo parts and also gave a group of songs. 

The San Francisco Musical Club at 
Thursday morning’s meeting heard a 
Christmas program by the following mem- 
bers: Bertha Marx Goldsmith, Marion de 





Guerre, Mrs. Blanche Ashley, Francis 
Buckland, Beatrice Clifford, Edith Healy, 
Carrie Brown Dexter, Howard Pratt, 


Henry Perry, Mrs. Fred Ashley, Robert 
Battison, Charles F. Robinson, Mary Sher- 


wood, Mrs. E. E. Bruner, Mrs. A. E. 
Phelan, Mrs. B. McDonald, Mrs. J. H. 
Kelley and Claire McDermott. The club’s 


chorus sang under the direction of Wallace 
Sabin. x, 





Six Appearances for Clément in Five 
Days 


Edmond Clément during the latter part 
of December probably broke all records 
for concert and operatic engagements in 
less than a week. On December 18 he sang 
for the first time the rdle of Julien in 
Charpentier’s “Louise” with the Boston 
Opera Company. Directly after the per- 
formance he came to New York and ap- 
peared the.next morning in the “Chansons 
en Crinoline” given by Mrs. R. W. Hawkes- 
worth at the Hotel: Plaza. On the next 
night he sang in “The Tales of Hoffmann,” 


in Boston, returning to New York directly 
after the performance for a private mu- 
sicale on Saturday evening. On Monday 
morning he appeared with Mme. Sembrich, 
Efrem Zimbalist and Arthur Friedheim at 
the two hundredth musicale of Mr. Bagby 
at the Waldorf-Astoria. After his last en- 
core, Mr. Clément rushed off to Boston to 
appear the same night in “Louise.” 





New Denver Violinist in Recital 


DeENveER, Dec. 20.—Musical activity in 
Denver has been limited recently to loca! 
efforts, the most important being a sonata 
recital by Gail Ridgway, violinist, and Fred- 
erick Schweikher, pianist, and a concert at 
the Woman’s Club by George Hammer, viv- 
linist. Miss Ridgway and Mr. Schweikher 
presented a Tartini Sonata in G Minor, the 
Beethoven A Major and the Grieg G Minor. 
These interesting works were plaved with 
taste and fine enthusiasm. Mr. Hammer, 
with the able assistance. of Armin W. 
Doerner, pianist, also gave two sonatas, the 
Beethoven F Major and the Goldmark E 
Major. The performance of these collab- 
orators was clean-cut and musicianly. Mr. 
Hammer’s unerring technic ‘and nice sense 
of musical values was gratefully apparent. 
Mr. Hammer’s solo numbers were “Le 
Déluge,” by Saint-Saéns, and his own ar- 
rangement of an air from the opera “Dali- 
bor.”. by Smetana. Mr. Hammer now oc- 
cupies the first viola stand in the new 
Denver Philharmonic Orchestra, and his 
coming is a distinct acquisition to local 
musical forces. In last evening’s concert 
Mr. Doerner gave an excellent performance 
of the Mendelssohn Andante and Rondo 
Capriccioso, and Mrs, Hazel Simmons 
Bowels sang effectively several songs by 
Granville Bantock. J.C. W. 





Dan Beddoe with Erie Choral Club 


Erte, Pa., Dec. 27.—One of the most at- 
tractive musical events thus far this season 
was the concert recently given b-~ the Apol- 
lo Club, with Dan Beddoe as the solo art- 
ist. Mr. Beddoe was a delight in all his 
work. The club is a splendid male chorus 
of thirty-five voices, reflecting much credit 
upon its able conductor, Morris G. Wil- 
liams. 

Mrs. C. C. Colby, Gertrude Sechrist- 
Reinecke and Angeline Gifford are among 
the teachers whose pupils rendered excel- 
Jent recital programs previous to the holi- 
days. 

Huldah Schuster Schnurman, one of 
Erie’s popular singers, is spending the holi- 
day season in Texas and will appear pro- 
fessionally in several engagements with the 
Dallas Symphony Orchestra. 

Ruth Fries, a graduate of the Toronto 
Conservatory of Music, the possessor of a 
pleasing voice and magnetic manner, made 
her first public appearance December 16 
since returning home, and her several songs 
proved a most pleasurable addition to the 
program of the second organ recital by 
Percival LeSeuer, of the First Presbyterian 
Church. E. M 





Mme. Bridewell Sings in Poughkeepsie 


Mme. Carrie Bridewell, the noted con- 
tralto who was formerly with the Metro- 
politan Opera Company and who has just 
returned from a highly successful tour of 
the Pacific Coast, presented the following 
program at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., on De- 
cember 31: 

Sechi; “Se Tu 


’9 


“Lunghi dal Caro _ bene,”’ 
M’anii,’”” Pergolesi; “Chi Vuol La Zingarella, 
Paisielle; ‘“‘Im Herbst,” Franz; ‘‘Schlafliedchen,”’ 
Herman; “Der Tod und das Madchen,” Schu- 
bert; “‘Meine Liebe Ist Griin,’? Brahms; “La Bri 
Saint-Saéns: “Sapho,’’ Massenet; ‘‘Mandoline,” 
Debussy; “I’m Wearing Awa_ Jean,” Foote; 
“What’s in the Air,” Eden; “Allah,” Chadwick; 
“Child’s Prayer,” Harold 





Witek Concert at Von Ende School 


Director Herwegh von Ende, of the von 
Ende Music School, announces the follow- 
ing program to be given at that institution 
on the afternoon of January Io, by Vita 
Witek, the eminent pianist of Berlin; An- 
ton Witek, solo violinist and concertmaster 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and 
Heinrich Warnke, solo ’cellist of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra: 

Brahms, Variations and Fugue for Piano, On a 
Theme by Handel; Bach, Sonata No. 1 for Violon- 
cello alone—I. Preludium. II. Courente. ITT. 
Minuette I and II, IV. Sarabande, V. Gigue; 
Bruch, Concerto for Violin in D Minor—I. Adagio, 
II. Recitative, III. Finale; Beethoven, Trio, op. 
121, Variations on an Old Viennese Song. 


Genée Opens Tour in Brooklyn 


Adeline Genée, who is about to start on 
a tour of the United States, appeared in 
Brooklyn on the evening of December 28, 
and with her company of dancers and pan- 
tomimists entertained a large and anprecia- 
tive audience in the Academy of Music. 
The accompanying symphony orchestra was 
conducted by C. J. M. Glaser. The pro- 
gram previously given in Manhattan was 
repeated with hanpy effect. oan. Be 


ERNEST SCHELLING 
WITH PHILHARMONIC 


Pianist’s Chopin ~° Playing and 
Stransky’s ‘‘ Pathetique ” 
Share Honors 


Tschaikowsky’s “Pathétique” Symphony 
was a feature of last Thursday evening’s 
New York Philharmonic Society concert, 
when Ernest Schelling, the noted American 
pianist, appeared as soloist in the Chopin 
F Minor Concerto. The other orchestral 
offerings were the Prelude to Stratss’s 
early opera “Guntram,” Smetana’s tone- 
poem, “From. Bohemia’s Woods _ and 
Fields,” heard for the first time, and the 
Liszt orchestral version of Schubert’s 
“Marche Hongroise.” Time was when the 
appearance of the much-talked-of Tschai- 
kowsky symphony was an occasion of im- 
portance. New York was in the clutches 
of a Tschaikowsky furore for some time 
after that composer left our shores. But 
times have changed and what seemed then 


to be a symphony of extraordinary beauty 
has since deteriorated, in the opinions of 
many, into a work of respectable qualifi- 
cations but no longer of ‘unusual content. 
Josef Stransky would be the hero of 
Tschaikowsky admirers were he to play 
the Fourth Symphony, a work much less 
hackneyed than the “Pathétique” and of 
equal importance with the Fifth. 

Mr. Stransky led his orchestra in a satis- 
fying performance of the work, one that 
made a fine impression on the surprisingly 
large audience that attended the concert in 
spite of the Christmas holiday season. 
Were gne inclined to cavil one could easily 
find fault with the tempi at which Mr. 
Stransky took the various movements, there 
being a certain quickness noted in every 
movement, especially in the final Adagio 
Lamentoso, which loses much of its poig- 
nancy and deeply-felt melancholy by being 
taken as fast as it was on this occasion. 
The march movement was stirringly done, 
however, and the climax well brought out. 
There was great applause after the move- 
ment, and Mr. Stransky had to have his 
men rise to share the audience’s approval. 

A sterling performance of the Chopin 
concerto was Mr. Schelling’s contribution 
to the program. For those who know this 
beautiful work, its place in the répertoire 
of the concert-pianist, Mr. Schelling’s per- 
formance reached a very high standard. 
He stands to-day in the front rank of 
pianists, having those qualities which make 
the player of eminence. He has a technic, 
unusually firm and well-developed and his 
use of it shows at once that he is a musi- 
cian of serious purpose. In the wonderful 
Larghetto he revealed poetic thought and a 
freedom of expression that is conclusive 
proof that he has learned the secret of the 
rubato of Chopin, not that complete an- 
nihilation of tempo which amateur pianists 
so often give us. He was recalled a half 
dozen times. 

Of the other items it must be recorded 
that the Smetana work was hardly im- 
portant. It is pleasing music, nicely col- 
ored in the facile style of the Bohemian 
composer, but its thematic material is 
hardly significant. Strauss’s early prelude, 
strongly Wagnerian in line and harmony, 
and the Schubert-Liszt march were well 
played and generously applauded. 


A. W. K. 








Lehar’s “Eva” in New York Premiére 


_ “Eva,” a musical play by Glen Mac- 
Donough, from the German of Willner and 
Bodansky, with music by Franz Lehar, had 
its first New York performance, Decem- 
ber 30, at the New Amsterdam Theater. 
There is a pretty and characteristic waltz, 
which has been played for a long time in 
the cabarets, but most of the score is with- 
out particular distinction. A first act quar- 
tet and second act ensemble are the best 
numbers. The libretto, telling a factory 
girl’s love story, is not inspiriting. 





Musicale by De Koven 


Reginald De Koven, the composer, and 
Mrs. De Koven gave a reception with 
music on Monday last at their home, No. 
1025 Park avenue, New York. The music 
was supplied by Mme. Marcella Sembrich. 
John McCormack, the tenor, and Ernest 
Schelling, pianist. 





Interesting Program by Memphis Club 


Mempuis, TENN., Dec. 20—An excellent 
program was given by the Renaissance Cir- 
cle on Friday evening at the residence of 
Mrs. S. F. Carver. The following took 


part: Mmes. Arthur Falls, May Seay 
Stapleton, Albert Biggs, J. L. McRee, Ca- 
ruthers Lancaster, S. T. Corneo, Theodore 
C. Reynolds; the Misses Banks, Jordan, 
Phcebe Grosvenor, Katharine Scherer and 
Bessie Riddick; Jacob Bloom, Enoch Wal- 
ton. and A. T. Moore; accompanist, Mrs. 
G. B. McCoy. 





Calvé Gives Indianapolis Performance 
Under Difficulties 


INDIANAPOLIS, INp., Dec. 14.—Mme. 
Emma Calvé was heard in concert on 
Wednesday evening by a capacity audi- 
ence. The singer labored under difficulties 
for the stage was very draughty and she 
seemed to be suffering from a slight cold 
besides. Her offerings were _—-very 
well received, and the encore, “Sing, 
Smile, Slumber,” by Gounod, was the gem 
of the evening. Galileo Gasparri, the tenor, 
was most satisfying, especially in the aria 
from “Tosca,” which he sang with much 
fervor. Emiliano Renaud, the pianist, for- 
merly of this city, received a warm wel- 
come, and played stirringly. The piano 
which he was obliged to use was in a bad 
condition, and this handicapped him to a 
certain extent. In the ¢oncert version of 
“Carmen” Mme. Calvé did not dress the 
title part as well as of old, nor did she sing 
it so well. Mm. is T. 





Rabinoff & Brown Incorporated 


The firm of Rabinoff & Brown was incor- 
porated on December 26 at Albanv. N. Y., 
as theatrical producers. Max Rabinoff, for- 
merly associated with the tours of Mme. 
Pavlowa, the Balalaika Orchestra, the Im- 
perial Russian Ballet, Cantor Sirota and 
other musical attractions, John Brown and 
Theodore Bauer, all of No. 1,425 Broad- 
way, New York, are the incornorators. 
John Brown, business controller of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, is not the 
John Brown mentioned in this connection. 





Germaine Schnitzer’s First Recital 


Germaine Schnitzer, the Austrian pianist, 
arrived from Europe on the Kroonland this 
week. On the occasion of her first New 
York recital, which takes place at A®olian 
Hall Thursday afternoon, January 9, Miss 
Schnitzer will play the following program: 

Sonata, op. 11, F Sharp Minor, Schumann; 
Chaconne in D Minor, Bach-Busoni;* Twelve Pre- 
ludes, Chopin; Sarabande, Debussy; Toccata, 


ede Papillons, Ole Olsen; Venezia e Napoli, 
418Zzt. 
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COMES AN UNEXPECTED “TRISTAN” 


Postponement of ‘‘Otello’”? Amply Compensated at Metropolitan— 
Toscanini and Gadski Chief Figures in Revealing Splendors of 
Wagner’s Love-Poem —Gadski as ‘‘Brunnhilde’’ and ‘‘Pamina”’ 











METROPOLITAN OPERA 
CALENDAR 


WEDNESDAY afternoon, January 1. 
Wagner's “Parsifal.’’ Mme. Frem- 
stad; Messrs. Burrian, Weil, Wither- 
spoon, Goritz. Conductor, Mr. Hertz. 
Wednesday evening, January 1. Ros- 
sini’s ‘‘Barbiere di Siviglia.’’ (First 
performance). Mme. Hempel; Messrs. 
Macnez (début), Amato, Segurola. 
Conductor, Mr, Sturani. 

Thursday evening, January 2. Meyer- 
beer’s ‘‘Les Huguenots.’’ Mmes. Des- 
tinn, Hempel, Alten; Messrs. Caruso, 
Didur, Gilly, Rothier. Conductor, Mr. 
Polacco. 

Friday evening, January 3. Verdi’s 
“Il Trovatore.’”’ Mmes. Gadski, Homer; 
Messrs. Slezak, Amato. Conductor, 
Mr. Sturani. 


Saturday afternoon, January 4. Puc- 


cini’s “‘Tosca.” (First performance). 
Mme. Farrar; Messrs. Caruso, Scotti. 
Conductor, Mr. Toscanini. 

Monday evening, January 6. Verdi’s 
“Otello.” (First performance.) Mmes. 
Alda, Maubourg; Messrs. Slezak, 
Amato, Segurola. Conductor, Mr. Tos- 
canini. 

Wednesday evening, January 8. Puc- 
cini’s ‘‘Madama Butterfly.’”’ Mmes. Far- 
rar, Fornia; Messrs. Martin, Scotti. 
Conductor, Mr. Toscanini, 

Thursday evening, January 9. Puc- 
cini’s “Girl of the Golden West.’’ Mmes. 
Destinn, Mattfeld; Messrs. Caruso, 
Amato, Gilly, Conductor, Mr. Tosca- 
nini. 


Friday evening, January 10. Mozart’s 
‘Magic Flute.’”’” Mmes. Gadski, Hem- 
pel, Alten; Messrs. Slezak, Wither- 
spoon, Goritz, Griswold, Reiss. Con- 
ductor, Mr. Hertz.~ 

Saturday afternoon, January 11, Of- 
fenbach’s “‘Tales of Hoffmann.’’ (First 
performance by Metropolitan Opera 
Company.) Mmes. Hempel, Fremstad, 
Bori, Maubourg, Duchéne; Messrs. 
Macnez, Didur, Gilly, Rothier, De Segu- 
rola. Conductor, Mr. Polacco. 











HE second operatic disappointment 
within two weeks occurred at the 
Metropolitan last Monday evening, when, 
owing to the violent attack of grip which 
had fastened itself upon Mr, Slezak some 
days before, the scheduled performance of 
“Otello” had to be withdrawn. But the 
disappointment in this instance was more 
so in name than in fact, for the work sub- 
stituted for Verdi’s tragedy was the sub- 
limest of all musical glorifications of love— 
Wagner’s “Tristan und Isolde”—which thus 
abruptly was given its first hearing of the 
season, The change had no perceptible ef- 
fect upon the attendance, for the audience 
was one of great size and the applause was 
of the heartiest and most insistent kind at 
every curtain. 
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SHEA 


The performance, taken as an _ entity, 
must go on record as one of the most over- 
poweringly beautiful, one of the most emo- 
tionally gripping and soul-stirring that the 
Metropolitan has heard since Gustav 
Mahler’s transcendent readings of the score. 
Mr. Toscanini has been praised for his 
“Tristans’ during the last few seasons in a 
manner that has fairly exhausted the supply 
of laudatory superlatives. But it actually 
seemed last Monday as though superlatives 
must fall lamentably short of adequately 
recording the impression which the great 
conductor created. It is not always easy 
to decide just which of three or four Wag- 
nerian works is the greatest. There are 
times when one inclines to exalt as high as 
“Tristan” certain ‘ortions of the “Ring,” 
“Die Meistersinger” or “Parsifal.” But the 
present performance was one of those 
which caused one to leave the opera house 
in the confirmed belief that “Tristan” 
marks the topmost pinnacle of all operatic 
art. 

It would be futile to single out any par- 
ticular detail for praise, for the mention 
of one thing would lead inevitably to the 
mention of another, involving eventually 
every measure of the score. Mr. Toscanini 
has penetrated to the very heart’s core of 
this music, has saturated himself with the 
quintessence of its spirit, has fathomed its 
lowest depths, has scaled its topmost sum- 
mits. He senses unerringly its stupendous 
dramatic force, its gusts of unbridled wild- 
ness, its maelstrom of passionate ecstasy, 
its miraculous lyrical sweetness. The pre- 
lude established the keynote of the entire 
performance; even Mr. Toscanini has 
never done it so well before. The love duo 
was infinitely luscious in its bewildering 
magic of color. The delirious outbursts of 
the third act were such as fairly to sweep 
the hearers off their feet; but why specify 
further when the sum total aggregates per- 
fection! 


A Wonderful ‘‘lsolde” 


At the performance which had been an- 
nounced for a week earlier Mmes. Frem- 
stad and Matzenauer were to have been 
Isolde and Brangdne, respectively. Last 
Monday these roles fell to the lot of Mmes. 
Gadski and Homer. Mme. Gadski’s mag- 
nificent achievements in “Walkiire’ and 
“Magic Flute,” some days earlier, were but 
a foretaste, as it were, of the. brilliancy 
of her work on this occasion. The soprano 
has grown in the part wonderfully from 
the dramatic aspect. She is alternately the 
violently wrathful woman in whom scorn 
and love contend for mastery, the sullen 
but majestic princess and finally the in- 
carnation of impassioned ardor. Never has 
her voice sounded richer, warmer, more 
colorful or more susceptible to every 
shadow of emotion. Her upper tones are 
bell-like and there is the mellowness and 
warmth of a ’cello in her lower register. 
Her share in the love duet was sung ideally 
in tune and with marvelous beauty of 
mezza voce. The “Liebestod” found her as 
fresh as at the opening of the opera. 

Mr. Burrian’s Tristan is so pleasing vo- 
cally as to be almost a puzzle to those who 
decry some of his work in other roles. He 
is not heroic in appearance, but his acting 
is admirable and he meets the demands of 
the long and trying scene on the couch in 
moving fashion. His singing, particularly 
in the scene with /solde in the first act and 
in the love duet, was remarkable for artistic 
refinement. Mr. Weil fully met the ex- 
actions of the part of Kurwenal. He sang 
the music with noble beauty of tone and his 
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tenderness to the wounded Tristan in the 
last act was portrayed most touchingly. 
Mr. Griswold sang King Marke’s long 
speech in the second act with the wide 
variety of expressiveness and the intensity 
of pathos which it demands. No one who 
hears Mr. Griswold sing the character can 
for a moment subscribe to the absurd and 
old-fashioned idea that this episode is dull. 
Mr. Hinshaw and Mr. Reiss sang Melot 
and the Shepherd satisfactorily and Mr. 
Murphy sang the Sailor’s song very sym- 
pathetically. 

Mme. Homer’s Brangéne has always been 
one of her best achievements and seldom 
has it been better than in this case. Her 
song on the tower was sung beautifully, 
and in tune though it might have benefited 
slightly if delivered with a trifle less vol- 
ume of tone. 


Gadski’s “‘Briinnhilde” 


The second “Walkiire” of the season on 
Thursday evening of last week offered as 
a feature of especial attractiveness the first 
appearance this year of Mme. Gadski. 
There are few roles in which the great so- 
prano is more beloved than that of the first 
of the three Briinnhildes, and the storm of 
applause into which the audience burst, in 
defiance of Wagnerian etiquette, when it 
caught its first glimpse of her at the rise 
of the curtain on the second act, testified 
eloquently to its pleasure. At the end of 
this act Mme. Gadski was kept busy ap- 
pearing and reappearing before the curtain 
while floral pieces and wreaths came thick 
and fast. 

The singer seems to have lost weight 
since she was last heard here and conse- 
quently presented a captivating picture as 
the youthful daughter of the gods. It is 
only too seldom that one is vouchsafed a 
Briinnhilde as lithe and lissome as Briinn- 
hilde should be and Mme. Gadski filled the 
outer requirements of the part almost 
ideally last week. But she did more than 
this, for her characterization was one of 
poetic beauty and her voice in its best es- 
tate. Her lengthy concert tour has not 
impaired its freshness in the least. 

Mme. Matzenauer, the Briinnhilde of the 
previous week, changed from daughter to 
stepmother on this occasion and_trans- 
formed herself into one of the noblest and 
most majestic Frickas that have been heard 
at the Metropolitan in many a day. One 
scarcely knows in which of the two roles 
to prefer Mme. Matzenauer. Mme. Frem- 
stad repeated her incomparable Sieglinde. 
There was a different Wotan in the per- 
son of Mr. Weil, who sang the music with 
tonal efficiency, and enacted the final scene 
of the third act with sincerity and poignant 
effect. Mr. Burrian’s Siegmund and Mr. 
Ruysdael’s Hunding were satisfactory. 


The “‘Orfeo’”’ Repetition 


Truly admirable was the “Urfeo” per- 
formance at the last Saturday matinée, 
when the old Gluck opera had its second 
heaying of the season. There was hardly 
the attendance. that the beautiful work 
merits, and it is to be hoped that this is 
due to the holiday season rather than the 
public’s indifference to such a masterpiece. 
Mme. Homer was again the classic youth 
and sang with her wonted beauty of tone. 
Many times indeed has the wonderful char- 
acterization which she brings to the part 
been spoken of in these columns, but one 
cannot refrain from repeating once more 
that it is by far the finest thing she has 
done and surely the part by which her name 
will live in the archives of operatic achieve- 
ments. 

Mme. Rappold sang Euridice with suc- 
cess, Miss Sparkes Amor, far better than 
at the first performance a few weeks ago, 
while Miss Case, who scored heavily at her 
début in the part of A Happy Shade, re- 
peated her work with even greater finish. 
Her song in the third act was an attain- 
ment of which she may justly be proud. 

Orchestra and chorus were in fine form, 
and under the guiding hands of Mr. Tos- 
canini, whose conception of the  instru- 
mental parts makes one always feel that 
he would be an ideal symphonic conductor, 
the opera received a presentation such as is 
given it in no other opera house in the 
world. 

The Christmas Operas 


“Hansel und Gretel” has come to be a 
regular Christmas day institution, and an 
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audience of good size heard it with delight 
on Wednesday afternoon of last week. The 
Humperdinck opera was consorted with the 
first act of “Coppélia” for good measure 
and in Delibes’s ballet Miss Genée and 
Alexander Volinine were the central fig- 
ures. The cast of the fairy tale opera was 
the usual one and a mere record of the 
fact that the performance was up to its 
usual standard will suffice. Mr. Reiss, as 
the Witch, stepped out of his rdle long 
enough to wish the audience a “Merry 
Christmas.” , 

In the evening “Faust” was sung. Mr. 
Slezak was ill and Riccardo Martin re- 
placed him in the title réle, giving an im- 
personation that was at once dramatically 
forceful and vocallv opulent. Miss Farrar 
was pathetically beautiful as Marguerite, 
Mr, Rothier was an efficient Mephisto and 
Mr. Gilly made the most of his oppor- 
tunities as Valentin. 


Newcomers in ‘‘Magic Flute” 


For the benefit of the German Press Club 
a repetition of the ‘Magic Flute” was given 
on Saturday evening. The appearance of 
Mme. Gadski as Pamina and the substitu- 
tion of Mr. Jérn for Mr. Slezak as Tamino 
lent a touch of novelty to the performance, 
which was heard by a large and delighted 
audience. Mme. Gadski has always been 
an ideal Mozart singer, and it was a delight 
to hear her lovely voice in the imperishably 
beautiful music which falls to her share. 
She sang the exacting “Ach! Ich Fiihl’s” 
with enchanting smoothness of legato and 
with perfect regard for the pitch. Mr. 
Jorn, whose first act costume suggested that 
of a Scotch highlander, gave a more satis- 
factory exhibition of vocalism than he. has 
done in some time, even though his singing 
may not have been impeccable from the 
standpoint of finished stvle. As usual, Mr. 
Goritz’s Papageno convulsed the house. 

On New Year’s eve a special performance 
was given consisting of “Madama Butter- 
fly” and the first act of “Coppélia,” in 
which Miss Genée was the star. The Puc- 
cini opera was sung with the familiar cast 
and received an exceptionally beautiful in- 
terpretation. It was an ideal holiday per- 
formance. 


COLOR IN HALLOCK MUSIC 








Louisville Finds This Quality Highly 
Developed in Pianist’s Recital 


LouIsviL_e, Ky., Dec. 28.—Mary Hallock, 
the American pianist, recently made her 
second visit to Louisville and played an 
interesting program at the Woman’s Club 
before a good-sized audience of enthusi- 
astic listeners. Since her visit here a year 
ago she has developed in breadth and mu- 
sical insight and plays with the authority 
of a master. Particularly happy is her 
coloring of the various musical moods. 
This is very marked in her Chopin and 
Debussy numbers. 

Mme. Hallock’s program comprised 
Chopin’s C Minor Etude, Preludes, Nos. 2, 
4 and 22, Nocturne in G Minor and the 
Waltz in A Flat Major; Schumann’s 
Sonata in C Minor; Tschaikowsky’s “Sky- 
lark”; ‘Bach’s three part Fugue in / 
Minor; Mendelssohn’s “Spinning Song”; 
Debussy’s “The Moon Descends Upon the 
Temple” and “Minstrels”; Liszt’s “Ra- 
koczy” March and the Eighth Rhapsody. 

: H. 





Léon Rains’s Début Program 


At his New York début in recital Léon 
Rains, the American basso, on the evening 
of January 11, will present the following 
interesting list of songs at Afolian Hall: 


“Der Wanderer,” Franz Schubert; “‘Der Dop- 
elginger,’’ Franz Schubert; “Auf dem Kirchhof,” 
Joh. Brahms; ‘‘Verrat,” op. 105, No. 5, Joh. 
3rahms; ‘“‘Gesellenlied,” ‘Der Tambour,” ‘Der 
Genesene an die Hoffnung,” “Der Feuerreiter,” 
Hugo Wolf; “Die Bernsteinhexe,” Hans Somner; 
“Nachts,”’ Hans Somner; “Ellen,” Roland Bocquet; 
“Herdgliick,”’ Roland Bocquet; ‘“Zueignung,” 
“Winternacht,” “Mit deinen blauen Augen,’ 
“Lied des Steinklopfers,”’ Richard Strauss. 





Pagdin’s Singing Wins Engagement 

As a result of his recent appearance with 
the Boston Handel and Haydn Society Wil- 
liam Pagdin, tenor, who is under the man- 
agement of Walter Anderson, has been en- 
gaged for the Spring tour with the Boston 
Festival Orchestra. 





The Misses Mixter, of Philadelphia, 
gave two performances of their miniature 
doll’s opera and play of “Cinderella,” at the 
3ellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, on 
the afternoon of January 2. The first was 
given at 2 o'clock and the second took 
place at 4 o'clock. 
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The Peabody Conservatory Bulletin of- 
fers a prize for the best original alma mater 
poem suitable for musical setting. 

x * * . 

Léon Rennay, the baritone, announces 
that his managerial interests are now con- 
ducted exclusively through his secretary, R. 
L. Pallen. 

a * * 

A recital was given by Heinrich Gebhard, 
the Boston pianist, before the members of 
the Algonquin Club on the evening of De- 
cember 29. 

ok *x* * 

Walter G. Charmbury, a graduate of the 
Peabody Conservatory, has been appointed 
piano instructor of the Players’ Club, of 
Washington, D. C. 

* 


* * 


The concert given by the Apollo Club, 
under W. H. Boyer, was a delightful mu- 
sical feature in Portland, Ore. Charles 
Derbyshire was the soloist. 

x * * 

Dorothy Decker, the Baltimore violinist, 
gave a very interesting concert program of 
works by the masters December 28, with 
Bertha Gardner at the piano. 

* * * 


At the Braun School of Music, Pottsville, 
Pa., on December 18, I. Emerson Bensinger, 
a pupil of Mr. Gerhard, appeared in a violin 
recital with Francis Pyle at the piano. 

* * * 

Imogen Rothel has been appointed or- 
ganist of Jackson Square Lutheran Church, 
Baltimore, succeeding Mabel Thomas, now 
organist of Roland Park Presbyterian 
Church. 

ok x ok 

Greta Torpadie, the young soprano, was 
a soloist at the reunion of the Franco- 
American Society in New York on Decem- 
ber 18, singing a group of French songs 
and the “Shadow Song” from “Dinorah.” 

* * * 

Marcus Kellerman, the popular baritone, 
with William Alexis Parson at the piano, 
gave a program in Alma, Mich. on De- 
cember 19. They received an ovation and 
graciously responded with several encores. 

* * * 

Diana Yorke, a young soprano, pupil of 
Oscar Saenger, sang recently in Raleigh, 
N. C., in a joint recital program with Hans 
Kronold, cellist, where she won a host of 
friends with her lovely voice and charm- 
ing personality. 

x * x 

The third concert of the Kneisel Quartet 
will take place at Aeolian Hall on January 
14. The program will include the quintet 
for strings by Charles Martin Loeffler, in 
which the quartet will have the assistance 
of Samuel Gardiner. 

* *x* * 

Cecile Ayres, the young pianist, recently 
played an interesting program before the 
students of the Western College, Oxford, 
Ohio. After many exacting numbers, Miss 
Ayres gave a remarkable performance of 
a Saint-Saéns Toccata. 

x * * 

The programs at recent meetings of the 
class in musical appreciation at the Peabody 
Conservatory, Baltimore, were presented by 
Virginia C. Blackhead, Franz C. Born- 
schein, Olga von Hartz, Robert L. Paul, 
Clara Ascherfeld and Rose Gorfire. 

2. 2 

Annie Louise David is to make an FEast- 
ern tour in January, including a joint re- 
cital with Frederick Martin before the Ros- 
sini Club, of Portland, Me. In February 
the harpist makes ten appearances in the 
South with Ellison Van Hoose, the tenor. 

* * * 

At a scholarship fund concert in Port- 
land, Ore., a number of prominent Port- 
land musicians appeared on the program, 
among them Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. 
Fichenlavb, Catherine Covach, Anna Mat- 
schiner. Rose Friedel, Thelma Waters and 
Lucien Becker. 

* * ‘ 

Groups of Russian, French and Scandina- 
vian music will form a prominent part of 
the program at Hans Kronold’s New York 
recital on February 4 at Carnegie Lyceum, 
an interesting feature being an “Ave Maria” 
composed by the ’cellist in memory of the 
Titanic heroes. 


* * * 

The piano recital recently announced 0 
be given at Aeolian Hall, New York. 
Rudolph Reuter, late professor of the Di 
department at the Imperial Conservatory 


of Music, Tokio, has been postponed until 
later in the season, owing to Mr. Reuter’s 
activities in the West. 

* * * 


The second of a series of artists’ con- 
certs was given recently at Elliott Street 
School, Newark, N. J. The soloists on this 
occasion were Mrs. Ada Crane Jacobus, 
soprano; Elsa Deremeaux, pianist, and Dr. 
Ion Jackson, tenor. All the artists were 
recalled and added extra numbers. 

x x * 

In a recent Ba‘timore musicale Mr. and 
Mrs. A. Wahle, tenor and soprano, ap- 
peared as soloists and sang a duet by Hil- 
dach; “The Cavalry Sabre,”.by Grant, was 
sung by W. Stanley Peters, baritone, and, 
the Misses Broemer played Raff’s “Cava- 
tina” and Pathe’s “Serenade.” 

* * * 

Marian Reed recently gave a lecture- 
recital at Penn Yan, Pa., before the Fort- 
nightly Club, giving a brief sketch of the 
life of Edward McDowell, and an analysis 
of his works, with illustrations drawn from 
some of his minor pieces, and his “Sonata 
Tragica,” followed by selections from his 
“Woodland Sketches” and “Sea Pieces.” 


* * * 


Under the direction of Dale F. Reese, 
Maunder’s cantata, “Bethlehem,” was sung 
on December 22 at the Park Presbyterian 
Church, Newark, N. J., by Mrs. Lucille 
Elizabeth Pellet, William Wall Whiddit, 
Fred Hall Huntley and Sterling Hall, with 
a chorus of thirty-five and with Howard 
W. Cann as organist. 

* * x 


Recent Atlantic City programs devoted 
to Russian composers enlisted the efforts 
of Jane Boeck!eman, Elizabeth Barrett, 
Mrs. William Parsons, Jennie Jeffers, Mrs. 
Joseph H. Ireland, Mrs. L: J. K. Fowden, 
Mrs. Harvey K. Eaton, Elsa Morrow, 
Evalyn Tyson, Mrs. Allen B. Endicott, 
Anna Beekman Cooper and Mrs. Katherine 
Conrad. 

* *k oh 

George B. Nevin’s Christmas cantata, 
“The Adoration,” was sung during the past 
week at the Baptist Temple, Philadelphia, 
under the direction of W. P. Twaddell. 
At Grace Episcopal Church, New York 
City, “The Adoration” was sung on Christ- 
mas Day. Clement R. Gale, the New York 
organist, offered excerpts from “The 
Adoration” at his Christmas service. 

x * * 


An orchestra of thirty supported the 
choir of the Presbyterian Church, Piqua, 
O., in a special Christmas service under 
the direction of H. W. B. Barnes on De- 
cember 22, with the quartet consisting of 
Alice Becker-Miller, Will Hetherington, 
Mary Hughes and H. A. Keesecker, and 
with Edgar Lyle Brown and Clarence Cron 
as additional soloists. 

x *k * 

The Aida Quartet and C. Pol Plancon, 
French baritone, recently appeared in Osh- 
kosh, Wis., Mr. Plancon singing an aria 
from Rossini’s “Il Barbiere di Seviglia” 
and “Eri Tu,” from “Un Ballo in 
Maschera.” The instrumental quartet was 
composed of Norma Sauter, violin: Edna 
White, trumpet and piano; Cora Sauter, 
violincello, and Clara Haven, trumpet. 

x * * 

The Schubert Club, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., gave the first concert of the sea- 
son December 18, with Mrs. Grace Sharp 
Herdien, dramatic soprano, of Chicago, as 
soloist. Mrs. Herdien has a _ perfectly 
trained voice of excellent quality. The 
Schubert Clvb, with J. Frances Cambell 
conductor, did admirable work, ably sup- 
ported at the piano by Walter E. Hartley. 

* * * 

Henry Cox presented a program of wn- 
sual interest at the last meeting of the 
Music Department of the Omaha, Neb., 
Woman’s Club, Ruth Ganson leader. He 
gave a talk on characteristic features of 
Hungarian music, illustrated bv selections 
given by Eloise West, Madge West, Belle 
West, Grace McBride, Ruth Ganson, Max 
Martin, Essie Aarons, Sadie Kirschbaum, 
Will metherington and Mrs. Cox, accom- 
panist. 

5 * * * 

The MacDowell Club, of Milwaukee, 
gave a Christmas concert for the children 
of the orphan asy!ums and the mission kin- 
dergartens. The program included chil- 
dren’s songs by Mrs. Louis Aver and Mrs. 
W. D. McNary; Christmas carols by mem- 
bers of St. James’ choir under the direc- 


tion of Mrs. C. E. McLenegan, and also 
by members of the club, and the Reinecke 
“Kinder” Symphony, directed by Rose 
Phillips. : 

* * * 

An ambitious program was given re- 
cently by the advanced vocal pupils of Wal- 
ter Graham of Omaha, Neb., in which Mrs. 
W. J. Traver, Maude Butler, Avilda Moore, 
Doris - Duncan, Gertrude Aikin, Ruth 


Zittle, Arthur Gross, Edmund Booth, Mar-° 


cus Nielsen, George Waterman, Lynn 
Sackett, Willard Slabaugh and Arthur 
Lynn reflected much credit upon their 
teacher. They were ably supported by 
Esther Fricke at the piano. 


* * * 


Hector Dufranne, basso of the Chicago- 
Philadelphia Opera Company, and Anna 
Case, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, will be the soloists at the con- 
cert to be given on Wednesday evening, 
January 8, in Carnegie Hall, New York, by 
the MacDowell Chorus of the Schola 
Cantorum. Kurt Schindler, conductor of 
the Schola, will also have the Barrére En- 
semble and a selected stringed orchestra to 
assist his chorus on this occasion. 

* * * 


May E. Bews, soprano, a pupil of Fred- 
erick W. Wodell, Boston, successfully sang 
“Fstudiantina” and other selections, with 
fancy dances, at the charity function re- 
cently given at the Brunswick Hotel. Edna 
Richardson Page, Lucy Root and Arthur 
T. Moreton are among Mr. Wodell’s pupils 
who have been appearing in concert and 
church work. Mr. Moreton .has a réper- 
toire, including the baritone parts of 


“Elijah,” “Crusaders,” 
“Cross of Fire.” 
*x* * * 

A double pianoforte recital was given 
recently at Wilson College, Chambersburg, 
Pa., by Dr. Orlando A. Mansfield the new 
professor of music at the college, and Mrs. 
Mansfield. The wunhackneyed program 
comprised the Moschetes “Symphonisch- 
Heroischer Marsch”; three pieces by Gus- 
tav Lazarus; Grand Duo Concertant in G, 
by Charles Edward Stephens; the E Flat 
Introduction and Rondo, by Hummel; a 
“Phantasiesttick,” by C. M. von Savenau, 
and Max Bruch’s D Minor Fantasie, all of 
which were made valuable by compre- 
hensive program notes. 

x * 

The Tollefsen Trio gave a concert in the 
ball room of the Hotel Astor on December 
20 under the auspices of the Public Good 
Society of which Mme. Alma Webster- 
Powell is the Founder and President. 
Each member of the trio appeared in solos 
and in the brilliant trio by Schutt in E 
Minor, op. 51, which brought forth great 
applause for its artistic rendition. Men- 
tion should be made of the splendid work 
of Bedrich Vaska, the Bohemian ’cellist 
who took the place of Paul Kéfer at very 
short notice. Mme. Tollefsen’s piano 
numbers were tLe A Flat Study, of Chopin, 
and the Eleventh Rhapsody by Liszt. Mr. 
Tollefsen played the “Meditation” by 
Massenet, Pierrot-Serenade by Randegger 
and the Brilliant “Zephyr” by Hubay. Mr. 
Vaska’s numbers were a Romanze of Hugo 
Becker, a Moment Musical of Schubert, 
ending with the ever-popular Tarantelle 
by Popper. 


“Fair Ellen” and 








JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER AS A FIDDLER 





[From the New York World] 
Fae devin gythen a love for music along 


with their millions seems to be a 
habit of America’s richest men. Most of 
them are content to have their music 
played for them on their private organs, 
but one of them, Charles M. Schwab, has a 
brass band and a symphony orchestra at 
his disposal. His orchestra, which oc- 
casionally he directs himself and which is 
composed of employees in the steel works, 
under Mr. Schwab’s direction has already 
earned a reputation that extends far be- 


yond Bethlehem, Pa. 

John D. Rockefeller differs from his fel- 
low millionaire music-lovers, as the New 
York World points out, in that he can play 
an instrument a little bit himself. He can 
fiddle, but the World says he is as bashful 
about his accomplishment as a twelve-year- 
old girl giving her first public . rendition 
of “The Black Hawk March.” “Sweet 
Alice, Ben Bolt” and “Old Black Joe” are 
the oil monarch’s favorite tunes. 

It is a fact, continues the World, that of 
all the New York millionaires who own 
pipe organs, none can play one. The New 
York millionaires are mostly money. and 
no temperament. But two of them had 
both. One was Alfred L. Seligman, who 
was killed last June by an automobile. Be- 
sides being a millionaire he was a painter, 
a sculptor and a composer. Walter Dam- 
rosch said that if Mr. Seligman hadn’t suf- 
fered the misfortune of being born rich he 
would have been one of the greatest mod- 
ern interpreters of classical music. He did 
not own a pipe organ, but he virtually sup- 
ported the Young Men’s Symphony Or- 
chestra, and in his will left that organiza- 
tion a large endowment. He also left an 
American folk-tone symphony which has 
not yet been publicly produced. 

The other millionaire with a soul was 
Simon E. Bernheimer. Mr. Bernheimer 
was a brewer. He died in 1911, just as he 
had achieved the ambition of a lifetime. 
This ambition was to play the bass drum 
in the Shriners’ band. For several years 
Mr. Bernheimer had spent thousands of 
dollars in the support-of a brass band, 


purely for the practice it gave him. It 
was called the Amacitia band, and he left 
it a $20,000 annual endowment in his will. 
Came a night, when the regular bass drum- 
mer of the Shriners’ band was out of com- 
mission. Mr. Bernheimer took his place. 
The excitement brought on an attack of 
heart disease, and he died two days later. 
But he had a soul. 





Germaine Schnitzer Opens Tour with 
Recital on January 9 

Germaine Schnitzer, the Austrian pianist, 
has sailed for New York and is expected to 
arrive early in January for her third Amer- 
ican tour. She makes her first appearance 
in New York in A£olian Hall on the after- 
noon of Thursday, January 9. 
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WHERE THEY ARE 











Changes and additions to this schedule should 
reach the office of Musitcat America not later 
than Friday of the week preceding the date of 
publication. 


Individuals 


Adler, Clarence—New York, Jan. 5; Har- 


vard University, Jan. 10; Cincinnati, Jan, 13; 
Laporte, Ind., Jan. 19; Cincinnati, Jan. 22; 
Chicago, Jan. 26. 

Barrére, George—Utica, N. Y., Jan. y; 
4£volian Hall, New York, Jan. 26. 

Beddoe, Mabeli—New York, Jan. 11. 

Berry, Benjamin E.—Boston, Jan. 9; Yonk- 
ers, N. Y., Jan. 4; Quincy, Mass., Jan. 28, 

Butt, Clara—Carnegie Hall, New York, 
Jan. 7. 

Cartwright, Eari—St. Louis, Jan. 24, 25. 

Clément, Edmond—Boston, Jan. 9; New 
York (4#olian Hall), Jan. 7; Boston, Jan. 9; 
Rochester, Jan. 13; New York (Plaza Hotel), 
Jan. 14, ; 

Culp, Julia—St. Louis, Jan. 21, 22. 

De Cisneros, Eleanora—Bridgeport, Conn.., 
Jan. 19; Kingston, N. Y., Jan. 23; Brooklyn, 
Jan. 26; San Francisco (week of Feb. 2); Los 
Angeles, Feb. 11. 

Dufauilt, Paul—New York (A®olian Hall), 
Jan. 5. 

Dunham, Edna—Boston, Jan. 26. 

Eldridge, Alice—Boston, Jan. 2; Provi- 
dence, R. I1., Jan. 5. 

Gerhardt, Elena—olian Hall, New York, 
Jan, 14, 

Godowsky, Leopold—San Francisco, Jan. 5, 
12; Los Angeles, Jan. 7; 8; Pasadena, Jan. 9; 
Sacramento, Jan. 13; Oakland, Jan. 14; Port- 
land, Ore., Jan. 17; Tacoma, Jan. 20; Victoria, 
Jan. 21 and 22; St. Louis, Jan. 31, Feb. 1 
and 2. ° 

Goold, Edith Chapman—Orange, Jan. 8; 
Williamstown, Jan. 16, 

Granville, Charles N.—Lowell, Jan. 21; 
Winsted, Jan. 23. 

Gruppe, Paulo—Philadelphia, Jan. 8; A®olian 
Hall, New York, Jan. 13. 

Hartmann, Arthur— 4colian Hall, New 
York, March 2. 

Hess, Ludwig—East Orange, N. J., Feb. 7. 

Hinkle, Florence—New York (New York 
University), March 18. 

Holding, Franklin—Philadelphia, Jan. 14. 

Huss, Henry Holden—Jamaica,’N. Y., Jan. 
10; Erie, Pa., Jan. 16; Gloversville, N. Y., 
Jan. 17; Huntington, N. Y., Feb. 4; Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Feb. 13. 

Huss, Hildegard Hoffmann—Jamaica, N. Y., 
Jan. 10; Erie, Pa., Jan. 16; Gloversville, N. Y., 
Jan. 17; Huntington, N. Y., Feb. 4; Brooklyn, 
N,.¥., Bob. 33: 

Kaiser, Marie—Ridgewood, N. J., Jan. 31; 
Paterson, N. J., Feb. 14; New Brunswick, 
Feb. 19; Hackensack, Feb. 21. 

Kerns, Grace—Winsted, Jan. 23; Concord, 
Jan. 30; Philadelphia, Feb. 15; Westfield, 
March 28. 

La Ross, Earie—Lebanon, Pa., Jan. 23; 
Allentown, Feb. 4; New Brunswick, N. dis 
Feb, 19. 

Lerner, Tina—Poughkeepsie, Jan. 1; Fitch- 
burg, Mass., Jan. 2; Boston, Jan. 4; New 
York, Jan. 6; Pittsburgh, Jan. 10. 

Mannes, David and Clara—(Belasco The- 
ater), New York, Jan, 19; Williamstown, 
Mass., Jan. 30; Lowell, Mass., Feb. 3; New 
York (Belasco Theater), Feb. 9; Erie, Pa., 
Feb. 22; Jamestown, N. Y., Feb. 24; Sewick- 
ley Valley, Pa., Feb. 25; Appleton, Wis., 
March 3; Kansas City, Mo., March 11; Chi- 
cago, March 16. . 

Martin, Frederic—Hoboken, N. J., Jan. 13; 
Fishkill Landing, N. Y., Jan. 14; Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Jan. 16; Halifax, N. S., Jan. 28; Con- 
cord, N. H., Jan. 30; Portland, Me., Jan. 31. 

McCue, Beatrice—New York, Jan. i and 
Jan. 12. 

McCormack, John—New York, Carnegie 
Hall, Jan. 5; Troy, N. Y., Jan. 6; Albany, Jan, 
8; Chicago, Jan. 12; St. Joseph, Mo., Jan. 15; 
New York (Carnegie Hall), Jan. 19; Phila- 
delphia, Jan. 21; Boston, Jan. 26; Washing- 
ton, D. C., Jan. 31; New York (Metropolitan 
Opera House), Feb. 2. 

Miller, Christine—Omaha, Jan. 15; Fond 
du Lac, Wis., Jan. 20; Kenosha, Wis., Jan. 
21; Appleton, Wis., Jan. 23; Cleveland, Jan. 
26; Newark, N. J., Jan. 29; New York (Hotel 
Astor), Jan. 30. 

Mixter, Margaret — (Bellevue-Stratford), 
Philadelphia, Jan. 8. 


Nordica, Lillian, Mme.—Washington, Jan. 
17; Lockport, N. Y., Jan. 20; Portland, Ore., 
Feb. 5; Seattle, Feb. 7; Aberdeen, Feb, 10; 
Spokane, Feb. 13; La Grande, Ore., Feb. 15; 
Boise, Idaho, Feb. 17. 

Moncrieff, Alice—Newark, N. J., Jan. 4; 
Westfield, N. J., Feb. 7. 

Ornstein, Leo—Fremont, Jan. 7. 

Pagdin, William H.—Jamestown, Jan. 17; 
Concord, Jan. 30; Westfield, Feb. 27; Halifax, 
N. S., March 11; Wolleville, March 12; Phila- 
delphia, March 21. 

Peavey, N. Valentine—New York, Jan. 28 
(Berkeley Theater). 

Persinger, Louis—A2olian Hall, New York, 
Jan, 14, ; 

Pilzer, Maximilian—New York, Jan. 12; 
Summit, N. J., Jan..21; Jersey City, Jan. 24; 
Newark, Jan. 29; Englewood, N, J., Jan. 31; 
Orange, N. J., Feb. 7; New York, Feb. 12; 
New York (Carnegie Hall), Feb. 25; New 
York, March 18; New York (Carnegie Hall), 
March 23. 

Possart, Mme. Rider—New York, Feb. 9. 

Potter, Mildred—Bridgeport, Jan. 8; Mon- 
treal, Jan. 13; Albany, Jan. 15; New York, 
Jan. 16; Minneapolis, Jan. 17; Ft. Wayne, 
Jan, 22; Jersey City, Jan. 24; Buffalo, Jan. 28° 
Concord, Jan. 30; Englewood, N. J., Jan. 31; 
Syracuse, Feb. 2; Minneapolis, Feb. 4; Chi- 
cago, Feb. 9; Kansas City, Feb. 12; Atlanta, 
Feb. 15; New Orleans, Feb. 16; Memphis, 
Feb. 18. 

Quesnel, Albert—Chicago, Jan. 31; Minne- 
apolis, Feb. 2; St. Paul, Feb. 9, 

Rappold, Marie—Brooklyn, Jan. 30. 

Rogers, Francis—New York, Jan. 5, 15; Fall 
River, Mass., Jan. 20; Cambridge, Jan. 21; 
Southboro, Jan. 23; Worcester, Jan, 24; St. 
Louis, Mo., Jan. 31. 

Rumford, Kennerley—Carnegie Hall, New 
York, Jan. 7. 

Seydel, Irma—San Francisco, Jan. 10, 12; 
St. Paul, Jan. 19; Hartford, Conn., Jan. 24. 

Simmons, Wm.—Irvington-on-the-Hudson, 
Jan. 28; Jamaica, N. Y., Feb. 2. 

Sorrentino, Umberto—Passaic, N. J., Jan. 
16; New York, Jan. 21; Paterson, N. J., Jan. 
31; Passaic, Feb. 2. 

Spross, Charles Gilbert—Mozart Society 
(Aft.), Jan. 4; Paterson, N. J., Jan. 5; Hotel 
Plaza (Mme. Olitzka), Jan. 6; Musicale 
(ALolian Hall), Jan, 7; Bridgeport, Conn., 
Jan. 8; Hotel Plaza (Morning), Jan. 9; Car- 
negie Lyceum, Jan, 10; Pleiades Club, Jan. 
12; AXolian Hall (St. Cecilia Society), Jan. 
15; Utica, Jan. 16; ALolian Hall, Jan. 19; Wal- 
dorf-Astoria (St. Cecilia Club), Jan. 21; 
ZXolian Hall (Afternoon), Jan. 22. 

Teyte, Maggie—Chicago, Jan. 6; St. Paul, 
Jan. 7; Minneapolis, Jan. 8. 

Tolman, Laura—Union, N, J., Jan. 13. 

Townsend, Stephen—Boston (Steinert Hall), 
Jan. 9, Feb. 6 and March 6. 

Ware, Harriet—New York (New York Uni- 
versity), Feb. 25. 

Wells, John Barnes—New York City, Jan. 
5; Alliance, O., Jan. 13; Massillon, O., Jan. 
14; Akron, O., Jan. 15; New Castle, Pa., Jan. 
AG, 27. ‘ 

Werrenrath, Reinald—New York, Jan. 5; 
Washington, Jan, 15; New York, Jan. 28; 
Philadelphia, Jan. 30. 

Wilson, Gilbert—Pittsburgh, Jan. 28; New 
York, Dec. 29; Westfield, Feb. 27. 

Ysaye, Eugen—Grand Rapids, Jan. 6; Bos- 
ton, Jan. 12; Cincinnati, Jan. 17, 18; Chicago, 
Jan. 21; Toronto, Jan, 23; Chicago, Jan. 26; 
Columbus, Jan. 28; Pittsburgh, Jan. 29; 
Rochester, Jan. 30; New York, Jan. 31 and 
Feb, 2; St. Louis, March 14 and 15. 

Zimbalist, Efrem—St. Louis, Jan. 17, 18. 


Orchestras, Quartets, Chorus, Etc. 


Barrére Ensemble—New York, Jan. 8; 
Utica, N. Y., Jan, 9; Belasco Theater, New 
York, Feb. 3; New York City, Feb. 4; Wil- 
liamstown, Mass., Feb. 6. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra—Philadelphia, 
Jan. 6: Washington, Jan. 7; Baltimore, Jan. 
8; New York, Jan. 9 (Carnegie Hall); Brook- 
lyn, Jan. 10 (Institute Arts and Sciences); 
New York (Carnegie Hall), Jan. 11; Philadel- 
phia, Feb. 17; Washington, Feb. 18; Balti- 
more, Feb. 19; New York, t'eb. 20; Brooklyn. 
Feb. 21; New York, Feb. 22; Philadelphia, 
March 17; Washington, March 18; Baltimore, 
March 19; New York, March 20; Brooklyn 
March 21; New York, March 22. 

Bostonia Sextet Club—Danbury, Conn., 
Jan. 13; Amsterdam, N. Y., Jan. 14; Tor- 
rington, Conn., Jan. 15; Southbridge, Mass., 
Jan. 16; Leominster, Mass., Jan. 17; Boston, 
Feb. 2. 
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Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra—Cincin- 
nat, Jan. <¢, 17, 18, Sis Feb. 1, 14, 16, 38; 
March 1, 14, 15, 28, 29; April 11, 12. 

Fionzaley Quartet—M®£olian Hall, New York, 
Feb, 3. 

Gamble Concert Party—Orange, Va., Jan. 
6; Lynchburg, Va., Jan. 7; Roanoke, Jan. 8; 
Richmond, Jan. 9; Newport News, Va., Jan. 
10; Emporia, Va., Jan. 11; Washington, N. C., 
Jan. 14; Beaufort, N. C., Jan, 15; Wilming- 
ton, N. C., Jan. 16; Raleigh, Jan. 17; Winston- 
Salem, N. C., Jan. 20; Newberry, S. C., Jan. 
22; Clemson College, S. C., Jan, 23; States- 
ville, N. C., Jan. 24; Springville, N. Y., Jan. 
28; Cooperstown, N. Y., Jan. 30; Oneonta, 
N.. X., oan. $1. 

Jacobs Quartet, Max.—New York, Jan. 28 
and Feb. 25 (Carnegie Lyceum). 

Kneisel Quartet—X®£olian Hall, New York, 
Jan. 14 and Feb. 11. 

Margulies Trio—A®olian Hall, New York, 
Jan. 28 and Feb. 25. 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra—Minne- 
apolis, Jan. 3. 17, 31; Feb. 7, 28; March 14, 28. 

New York Philharmonic Orchestra—New 
York (Carnegie Hall), Jan. 5, 16, 17, 23, 24, 
26, 30, 31; Feb. .2, 6, 7, 9, 18, 14, 27, 28. 

New York Symphony Orchestra—Colian 
Hall, New York, Jan. 5, 10, 12, 26, 31; Feb. 2, 
9, 16, 21, 23. 

Philadelphia Orchestra—Philadelphia, Jan. 
4, 7, 10, 11; Wilmington, Del., Jan. 13; Phila- 
delphia, Jan. 15, 17, 18; Kensington, Jan. 20; 
Atlantic City, Jan. 23; Philadelphia, Jan. 24, 
25; Camden, N. J., Jan. 27; Philadelphia, 
Jan. 29, 31 and Feb. 1, 5, 7, 8 (on tour week 
beginning Feb, 10); Kensington, Feb. 17; 
Reading, Feb. 19; Philadelphia, Feb. 21, 22; 
Wilmington, Del., Feb. 24; Philadelphia, Feb. 
26, 28 and March 1; Camden, N. J., March 3; 
Philadelphia, March 5, 7, 8, 12; Atlantic City, 
March 13; Philadelphia, March 14, 15, 24; 
Kensington, March 25; Philadelphia, March 
28, 29; Camden, N. J., March 31; Philadel- 
phil, April 4, 5; Baltimore Music Festival, 
April 7, 8, 9; Philadelphia, April 11, 12. 

Plectrum Orchestra—A®¢olian Hall, New 
York, Jan. 5, Feb. 2 and March 2. 

Russian Symphony Orchestra—olian Hall, 
New York, Jan, 16 and Feb. 6. 

San Francisco Symphony Orchestra—San 
Francisco (Cort Theater), Jan, 10, 17, 24, 31; 
Feb. 7, 14, 28; March 7, 9. 

Schola Cantorum —Carnegie Hall, New 
York, Jan. 8. 

Schubert Orchestra—New York (Hotel 
Astor), Jan, 27; New Rochelle, N. Y., Jan. 
28; Newark, N. J., Feb. 21. 

St. Cecilia Club—New York (Waldorf- 
Astoria), Jan. 21. 

St. Louis Symphony Orchestra—St. Louis, 
Jan. 10, 11, 17, 18, 24, 25, 31; Feb. 1, 14, 15, 21, 
22, 28; March 1, 14, 15, 21, 22. 

Thomas Orchestra—Chicago, Jan. 4, 10, 11, 
17, 18, 24, 25, 31 and Feb, 1, 4, 7, 8; Dayton, 
O., Feb. 10; Cleveland, Feb. 11; Lansing, 
Mich., Feb. 12; Chicago, Feb. 14, 15; Mil- 
waukee, Feb. 17; Madison, Wis., Feb. 18; 
Chicago, Feb. 20, 21, 22, 24, 25, 28 and March 
1, 7, 8; Grand Rapids, Mich., March 10; De- 
troit, March 12; Chicago, March 14, 15, 21, 22, 
28, 29; April 4, 5, 7, 8, 11, 12; Madison, Wis., 
April 15; Chicago, April 18, 19, 25, 26. 

Volpe Symphony Orchestra—Carnegie Hall, 
New York, Jan. 7 and Feb. 18. 

Young People’s Symphony Concerts—Car- 
negie Hall, New York, Jan, 4 and Feb. 8. 

Zoellner Quartet—New York, Jan. 12; Ruth- 
erford, N. J., Jan. 14; A®olian Hall, New 
York, Jan. 26. 





SOUSA’S DEBUT 


It Gave the Inmates of an Insane 
Asylum the Best Laugh of Their Lives 


John Philip Sousa can now look back 
upon his début as a musician with con- 
siderable amusement, though for a num- 
ber of years it was a most painful mem- 
ory to the noted American bandmaster. 

The incident, which the New York Tele- 
graph relates, occurred in an insane asylum 
at Washington, D. C. Sousa, then eleven 
years of age, was selected by his teacher 
to play a violin solo at a concert given for 
the benefit of the unfortunate inmates, 
but when he first looked upon his name on 
the printed program he became panic- 
stricken. 

“The presumption of putting ‘violinist’ 
opposite my name appalled me,” he says, 
“so I figured out a little scheme to escane 
the ordeal. I waited until noon of the 
Sunday that concert was to be given, then 
sought an audience with the teacher and 
explained to him that although it would 
have given me great pleasure to play at 
his little entertainment, I regretted to be 
obliged to inform him that I could not do 
so, having gone to my room at the last 
minute and discovered that I had no clean 
linen. 

“Oh, never mind that,’ he answered, 
‘just come to my room and I'll fix you up.’ 
And he led me to his quarters, where he 
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fitted me out with one of his own shirts 
and a collar twice too large for me,-which 
he lapped over at the back and pinned. I 
looked like a clown, and knew it. 

“When the time came for my solo I 
ventured to the stage, and had no more 
than lifted the bow to my violin when 
the pin in my collar came out, the collar 
flew around in front, and the noor crea- 
tures in the audience had the best laugh 
of their lives. When I realized what was 
happening I had stage fright for sure, 
forgot my solo, tried to improvise a little, 
and then staggered from the stage, leaving 
my accompanist seated at the piano.” 





‘ American Composers and Piano Music 


{Clarence G. Hamilton in The Musician] 


As a whole, most American composers 
apparently look askance at piano music, 
as unworthy of their best efforts. And yet, 
in this piano-playing nation no form of 
music except, perhaps the song, is so closely 
or so widely in touch with the public. Amid 
the general increase in technical efficiency 
the composer need no longer address him- 
self chiefly to the easier grades in order 
to obtain a hearing. The popularity of 
MacDowell’s works proves that our young 
pianists will brave considerable difficulties 
if the prize be worth the effort. 





Madrid Kind to Musicians 


Madrid seems to be kind to musicians, 
foreign as well as domestic, says the New 
York Evening Post. The pianist, Edouard 
Risler, for example, is giving no fewer 
than eight recitals there this season, while 
the famous Rose Quartet will give six 
concerts next February, at which all of 
Beethoven’s quartets will be played. The 
Madrid Orchestra is a popular institution 
and it is said that when it plays at San 
Sebastian in Summer the gambling rooms 
are always emptied during the hours when 
concerts are given. The conductor of this 
orchestra has decided to take it for a visit 
to Paris. 
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A PIANIST WHO FINDS HER “NOVELTIES” 





“To Me the Discovery of a Fasci- 
nating Old Composition Is as 
Interesting as Finding a New 
Composer,” Declares Tina Lerner 


H, DEAR,” resignedly sighed Tina 

Lerner, the petite Russian pianist, as 

Loudon Charlton, her manager, abandoned 

her to the merciless inquisition of an in- 

terview. “I’ve been interviewed twice to- 

day, and I have two more appointments 
after you get through! 

“T used to think that interviews were a 
joke, but since I’ve been in America this 
time I have literally interviewed my way 
from coast to coast. I've told inquisitive 
newspaper men how to do everything from 
playing the piano to making a Welsh rare- 
bit, and I’ve discussed every subject under 
the sun, whether I knew anything about it 
or not. Just this morning I told a re- 
porter that everybody hated a millionaire.” 

Here the telephone rang, and, as Miss 
Lerner regretfully declined an invitation, 
one heard her say, “Oh, yes, I’m just hav- 
ing another now!” in much the same tone 
of voice as children use when an urgent 
invitation “to come out and play” inter- 
rupts the weekly piano lesson. 

Turning from the telephone, Miss 
Lerner, in passing the piano, played three 
or four fortissimo chords, as if to relieve 
her feelings, and then went on without fur- 
ther prelude: 

“T’ve just returned from the West—the 
real West—California, Washington, Ore- 
gon. Do you know, I had always been told 
about the wonders of that country, but I 
was not really prepared for what I saw 
and experienced. When one has heard 
much of a thing one is usually disappointed 
because the real thing does not approach - 
the creation of the imagination. But, to 
my great surprise, the West surpassed my 
most extravagant dreams; I was enchanted. 
It is a land of magic, a land of fruit and 
flowers and sunshine, a land where every- 
thing is beneficent, with nature and in- 
habitants. Yes, surely, one must include 
the people there, for they were so kind, so 
enthusiastic. I played three recitals in San 
Francisco and I was received even better 
at the last than at the first. The moment I 
stepped on the stage I knew that I should 
play well for there was that rare feeling 
between myself and the audience, that sym- 
pathy which so seldom comes. Are they 
musicians? I do not know, but they do 
know how to listen and appreciate. How 
can I describe them in one word—they are 
genial, yes, genial. 

“But, after all, one cannot live in such a 
land of dreams always, least of all the 


traveling concert artist. One has to come 
back to stern realities. There are concerts 
to be played, programs to be made—how 
do I make a program? 


The Making of Programs 


“T hardly know. Nearly always I seem 
possessed by a desire to play some one big 
work and each year my predilection seems 
to be toward something different. I can- 
not sit down and say I will play this, and 
this, and this; I must feel the desire to 
play some one thing. This year it was the 
Schumann F Sharp Minor Sonata which 
so seemed to possess me that I had to 
center my program around it. During the 
Summer, before I have completed my pro- 
gram, I cannot rest, I cannot eat, until I 
have found the works which will fit in 
with the major composition and complete 
a unified program. So much depends on 
what is given the audience. A program 
may consist of good compositions and yet 
not be successful. The works played must 
suit each other as well as the player. 

“Modern compositions? I do not play 
many, but not because I am not in sym- 
pathy with modern methods and _ ideas. 
Somehow, I find among the old works com- 
positions which are practically new as far 
as the public goes. To me the discovery 
of a fascinating old composition is as in- 
teresting as the finding of a new composer 
and so every year I play several new-old 
pieces which I have rescued from oblivion. 


Admires Debussy and Strauss 


“Modern music I am entirely in sym- 
pathy with. Debussy and Strauss I admire 
tremendously. Strauss is a great melodist, 











while Debussy is a creator of atmosphere, 
of music which makes its impression by 
means of its mood colors rather than by 
definite themes, chords, tonalities. To my 
mind, Strauss ends a school, he marks the 
completion of an epoch, while Debussy 
matks the beginning of a new school, the 
school of impressionism, if one may call 
it that, where everything is misty, shim- 
mering, undecided in outline, but very 
beautiful. 

“But, after all, we all come back to the 
old masterpieces. The violinist may play 
novelties, but in the end he returns to his 
Beethoven, his Mozart, his Tschaikowsky 
and Brahms concertos, and the pianist to 
his Schumann, his Beethoven. Debussy 
and his contemporaries may interest us, 
they may revolutionize the art of music, 
but most of us musictfafis are not yet ready 
to relinquish that which we know has the 
elements of true greatness for the uncer- 
tainties of new and untried ideas.” 

“All pianists have merit,” replied Miss 
Lerner to a question as to the merits of 
the several pianists now touring this coun- 
try. “No two pianists play alike, for which 
blessing the public should be very thank- 
ful! If all players were cast in the same 
mold then a mechanical instrument would 
fill the need and we poor concert pianists 
would starve to death. The pianist who is 
bie in his playing is usually not caressing; 
the caressing pianist is not big. That is 
the reason there are many pianists. The 
value of a piano recital, aside from the 
presentation of great works, lies in the in- 
dividuality of interpretation of these works. 
If all pianists played alike then piano re- 
citals would ‘be dry affairs. It is the va- 








IN PORTFOLIOS OF ANCIENT MUSIC 


Tina Lerner at Her Summer Home in Worthing, on the South Coast of England 


riety of ideas, the continual surprise of in- 
terpretation which makes for interest. 
Variety is the spice of life, you know!” 

“Now, when you write what I have said, 
I want you to mention two things. I want 
you to help me to pay a tribute to David 
Mannes for his work, his self-abnegation, 
in connection with the East Side Music 
School Settlement here in New York. 
While I was in the West I picked up a 
December Everybody's and I read there 
Mr. Mannes’s story of the ‘Boy Who 
Wanted a Fiddle.’ Every one who is in- 
terested in the solving of the problems of 
life, not from the materialistic standpoint 
but from the standpoint of the necessity 
of the development of the inner life, the 
life which is much more exacting in its de- 
mands than the outer life, should read this 
story. One can do without clothes, without 
meals, sometimes without a thousand 
things, but one cannot do without the inner 
life. There is the real hunger! Satisfy 
that and you have given the greatest gift 
to a human being. 

“IT want you to answer publicly all 
of those people who bring to me young 
girls and boys to ask me whether they 
should be prepared for a concert career. 
Knowing what I have been through and 
what other artists have been through (read 
Mr. Finck’s book on: ‘Success in Music,’ if 
you do not know), I cannot find it in me 
to advise such a career. If there is a de- 
mand in the soul of the child which can 
be satisfied only by artistic expression, if 
there is an indomitable will, favorable tech- 
nic:l conditions, then they need not ask ad- 
vice, for the child himself will solve the 
problem.” A. L. J. 
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